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THE RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF PAGANISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY ON HUMAN SLAVERY. 


Letter of Our Most Holy Father, Leo X/1/., to his Venerable Brethren, 
the Bishops of Brazil. 

African Slavery, a Conference delivered in the Church of St. Sulpice, 
Paris, by Cardinal Lavigerie. 


FJ HE two important papers, quoted above, will be briefly re- 

ferred to in the course of this article. They do not bear 
condensation. Even asummary analysis of them would but feebly 
convey an idea of their transcendent merit. Every lover of hu- 
manity should read them entire. 

The Encyclical of the Holy Father and the Discourse of the 
Cardinal, both of which have appeared within the last few months, 
are an eloquent plea in the cause of human liberty, and an earnest 
denunciation of the inhuman traffic in flesh and blood which, in 
our own day, is industriously carried on in Africa by the followers 
of Mohammed. 

We shall use these two documents as an appropriate text, to de- 
monstrate the relative influence of Paganism and Christianity on 
human slavery. 

We venture to hope that the present article will be regarded as 
specially opportune by the simple statement that, after a struggle 
for nineteen centuries in the cause of human freedom, this is the 
first year that Christendom can boast of being without a slave. - 

VOL. XII1.—37 
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I, 


At the dawn of Christianity, slavery was universal." Although 
some Pagan philosophers, like Seneca, declared that all men are 
by nature free and equal, still by the law of nations slavery was 
upheld in every country on the face of the earth; and it was an 
axiom among the ruling classes that “ the human race exists for 
the sake of the few.” Aristotle maintained that no perfect house- 
hold could exist without slaves and freemen, and that the natural 
law, as well as the law of nations, makes a distinction between 
bond and free”. Even Plato avowed that every slave's soul was 
fundamentally corrupt, and that no rational man should trust him.’ 

The proportion of slaves to freemen varied, of course, in different 
countries, though usually the former were largely in excess of 
the free population. In Rome, for three hundred and sixty-six 
years, from the fall of Corinth to Alexander Severus, the slaves, 
according to the testimony of Blair, were three to one. Her bond- 
men were recruited from Britain, Gaul, Germany, Scandinavia, in 
fact, from every country into which her army or traders could 
penetrate. At one time, they became so formidable in Rome that 
the Senate, fearing that, if conscious of their own numbers, the 
public safety might be endangered, forbade them a distinctive 
dress. 

In Greece, also, the number of slaves was far greater than that of 
the free population. Attica had 20,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves, 
females not included. Sparta contained 36,000 citizens and 366,- 
000 bondmen. The number of slaves in Corinth was 460,000, and 
in Egina, 470,000. In Tyre, they were so numerous at one time 
that they succeeded in massacring all their masters. The Scythians, 
on returning from a hostile invasion of Media, found their slaves 
in rebellion, and were compelled for a while to abandon their 
country. Herodotus remarks with quaint humor that, after vainly 
attempting to conquer the slaves with spears and bows, the Scyth- 
ians cast these weapons aside, and armed themselves with horse- 
whips. The slaves, who fought like heroes when confronted with 
warlike arms, lost heart and fled before the lash.° 

By far the greatest number of slaves were acquired by military 
conquest, perpetual bondage being the usual fate of captives. 
Many others were purchased in the slave-market, or obtained by 
kidnapping. Children were frequently sold by impoverished or 
sordid parents, men were sold for debt or for the non-payment of 
taxes, and certain crimes were punished by perpetual servitude. 

The head of the family was absolute master of his slaves, hav- 





1 “ The Gentile and the Jew,” ii. 265. 2 Polit., i. 3. 3 Legg., vi. p. 277. 
* “ The Gentile and the Jew,” ii. 227. § Bk. IV. No. 3. 
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ing over them the power of life and death. This atrocious law 
was modified by Hadrian, the Antonines, and Alexander Severus in 
the latter days of the Empire. But the imperial clemency was 
rendered almost nugatory by a provision which declared that the 
master could not be indicted for the murder of his slave, unless the 
intention to kill could be proved. Mr. Lecky thinks that barbarity 
to Slaves was rare in the earlier days of the Republic; but the 
reasons which he assigns for his assertion are hardly conclusive.’ 

When a slave gave testimony in a court of justice, his deposition 
was always accompanied by torture, a practice approved by Demos- 
thenes, Lycurgus, and other Attic orators. What the oath was to 
the freeman, the torture was to the slave. Female slaves when 
giving testimony were subjected to the same inhuman treatment. 

An atrocious law ordained that if a master was murdered, all 
the slaves of his household, excepting those in chains and helpless 
invalids, should be put to death." On one occasion, four hundred 
slaves of Pedanius, the Prefect of Rome, were ruthlessly executed, 
to avenge their master’s assassination. 

Aged and infirm slaves were habitually exposed to perish on an 
island in the Tiber. The elder Cato, whe lived under the Republic 
and who may be regarded as a type of the Roman nobility of his 
time, considered slaves simply as machines for acquiring wealth, 
to be cast aside in decrepid old age like worthless lumber. And, 
indeed, freedom would be but a poor boon to them in sickness and 
infirmity, since they had neither hospital nor asylum to receive 
them, nor self-sacrificing nurse to assuage their sufferings. Death 
was, therefore, a merciful relief to them. 

When condemned to execution for a crime, their last moments 
were embittered by the most excruciating tortures, the usual death 
penalty being crucifixion until, out of reverence for our Saviour, it 
was abolished by Constantine. 

The marriage of slaves was not recognized by law. Their union 
was regarded only as a concubinage or a contubernium; hence, 
they had no parental rights over their offspring, who belonged ex- 
clusively to their master. The words adultery, incest, polygamy, 
had no meaning for them. 

Roman fugitive slaves were usually branded on the forehead, 
and the punishment due their offence redoubled. Sometimes they 
were thrown to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre.’ 

The wretched condition of slaves in Pagan times was rendered 
more intolerable by many aggravating circumstances. Many of 
them had once enjoyed the blessings of freedom, but had been 
reduced to bondage by the calamities of war. Unlike the negro 





1 « Hist. of Europ. Morals,” I. 301. * Tacit, Annal, xiii. 32 ef seg. 
5 Gell. v, 14. 
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slaves of America, they were usually of the same color as their 
masters ; and, in many instances, better educated, more refined, and 
of a more delicate frame than those whom they served. Epictetus, 
one of the ablest of the Stoic philosophers, was a slave. 

Slavery exercised, also, a most injurious influence on the free 
population. It degraded labor, increased idleness, and fostered 
immorality. Contempt for work and a propensity to idleness 
formed a characteristic vice among the ancients, because they 
associated toil with slavery and idleness with freedom. “The 
Germans,” says Tacitus, “cannot endure repose, and yet are fond 
of inactivity. They consider it dishonorable to earn by the sweat 
of their brow what they can win by the sword." The Gauls, also, 
looked upon all labor, agriculture included, as degrading. Hatis, 
the first lawgiver of Tartessus, in Spain, forbade citizens to perform 
any kind of manual labor, which was reserved for slaves? The 
Lusitanians and Cantabrians subjected their wives and slaves to 
incessant drudgery, living themselves by plunder.* Herodotus 
says: “ The Greeks, Thracians, Persians, Lydians, and almost all 
barbarous nations hold in less honor than their other citizens those 
that learn any trade, but deem such as abstain from handicrafts 
noble.”* In Sparta and other States tradesmen were excluded 
from political privileges. The free laborer was lowered in the 
eyes of his fellow-citizens by having slaves for competitors. Even 
the Romans did not regard any labor, agriculture excepted, as 
respectable. Cicero declared all mercenary trades to be sordid and 
dishonorable, and pronounced the workshop unworthy of the dig- 
nity of a freeman.° 

The obvious result of this unhealthy sentiment was, that me- 
chanical and manual labor, agriculture, artistic work, the practice 
of medicine, and the instruction of youth, were relegated to slaves. 
Even trade and commerce were carried on by them under the 
supervision of their masters. 

Slavery engendered idleness and poverty among the free citizens. 
Thousands were daily congregated in the streets of Rome, occu- 
pying their time in frequenting the baths; in discussing politics ; 
in selling their votes to the highest bidder during the days of the 
Republic; in paying homage to their patrons during the Empire, 
when they had no votes to sell; and in witnessing the slaughter of 
their fellow-beings in the amphitheatre, depending on the public 
distribution of money and corn for their support. 

In Julius Czsar’s time 320,000 persons in Rome derived their 
support from imperial largesses.£ And notwithstanding all the 
efforts of Augustus to reduce the number of idle citizens, he was 


1 Germ, xiv. 15. 2 Justin, xliv. 4. 3 Ibid. 
4 Vol. ii. 167. 5 De Officiis, i. 42. 6 Sueton., xli. 421. 
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obliged to admit 200,000 of them, along with their wives and 
children, to share in the sportula.'’ Under the Antonines, the re- 
cipients of public aid increased to the number of half a million. 

Many others, shrinking on the one hand from a life of idleness, 
and debarred on the other from honest toil by the stigma cast upon 
it, betook themselves to corrupting professions, such as pantomimes, 
hired gladiators, political spies, panders, astrologers, and religious 
charlatans. 

The debauchery of morals was the first feature of slavery. Re- 
inforced from various parts of Europe, Africa,and Asia, the slaves 
contributed each his favorite vice to swell the common tide of 
depravity. All soon became indoctrinated in the iniquity of their 
companions. Denied the privileges of lawful wedlock, they plunged 
into the lowest depths of sensuality. Mothers had ceased to train 
their own children. They had neither inclination nor capacity for 
such duties—the race of Cornelias had disappeared. The instruc- 
tion of youth of both sexes was confided to slaves.* For the so- 
cial degradation to which they were subjected they were amply 
avenged by the moral degradation in which they involved their 
pupils. Excluded from civic honors and preferment, they wielded 
their brief authority over the youths committed to their care with 
terrible effect by initiating them into every species of vice. Denied 
the privilege of bearing arms, the bondmen used with consummate 
skill the weapons of lying, deceit,and treachery. Taught from 
childhood, by their accommodating teachers, to regard no law but 
that of their own whims, the Roman youth of both sexes grew 
up proud, insolent, and overbearing ; and the first victims of their 
caprice were often the slaves themselves. Many a bondwoman 
received on her naked breast the sharp point of the stiletto, darted 
at her by her haughty and imperious mistress.’ In a word, the 
homes of the rich and noble were hot-beds of moral corruption. 

Nor do the Mohammedans in Africa exhibit less greed in our 
day in reducing their fellow-beings to the yoke of slavery, nor less 
cruelty in the treatment of them than did the Romans in Pagan 
times, 

Livingstone,‘ Cameron,’ and still more recently Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, Archbishop of Carthage, who is furnished with information 
by his missionaries, declare that at least 4c0,000 negroes are annu- 
ally carried into bondage in Africa by Mussulman traders, and that 
fully five times that number perish either by being massacred in 
the slave-hunt, or from hunger and hardship on the journey. Thus 





1 Dio Cass., lv. 10. 2 « The Gentile and the Jew,” ii. 281, 
3 See Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Fabiola,” ch. iv. 

* The last journals of Dr. Livingstone. London, 1874. 

+ « Across Africa.” 6 Conference delivered in Paris, 1888. 
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the lives or liberty of upwards of two millions of the human race 
are each year sacrificed on the altars of lust and mammon. 

The line of march taken by the caravans bearing their human 
freight from Equatorial Africa to the slave-markets, can be easily 
traced by the bleaching bones of the unfortunate victims who suc- 
cumbed to famine and fatigue on the way. 

In consequence of this iniquitous commerce, entire villages in 
the interior of Africa are depopulated, and extensive districts are 
made desolate by the organized incursions of these traffickers in 
human flesh. 


I. 


Among the many social blessings conferred by Christianity, ber 
successful efforts in the mitigation of the excesses of slavery and 
in the gradual emancipation of the slave, will justly hold a con- 
spicuous place, 

The Church did not deem it a part of her mission hastily to 
sever, or rudely to disturb, the relations that she found subsisting 
between master and man. She encountered slavery in every land. 
The bondmen were, in most places, largely in excess of the free 
population. They were regarded rather as chattels than as human 
beings, and were looked upon as an indispensable element of family 
life. With such ideas ruling the world, a violent crusade against 
slavery would cause a universal upheaval of society; it would in- 
volve the Commonwealth in bloodshed, and would be disastrous 
to the slaves themselves. The Apostles and their successors pur- 
sued a policy that, without injustice, violence, or revolution, led 
to the gradual emancipation of slaves. They succeeded in light- 
ening the chain, in causing it to relax its hold day by day, till it fell 
harmless from the limbs of the captives. 

Their first step toward manumission was to Christianize the 
slave, to emancipate him from the thraldom of his passions and 
the darkness of error, and to admit him to the glorious liberty of 
a child of God. Before his elevation to the Papacy, and while yet 
a monk, Gregory the Great, in walking through the streets of 
Rome, observed a number of slaves exposed for sale in the market- 
place. Struck by their fair complexion and long flaxen hair, he 
heaved a deep sigh and remarked: “What a pity that persons of 
such exterior beauty should not be interiorly enlightened with the 
illumination of faith and adorned with the gifts of grace!” He 
then asked who they were and whence they came. “ They are 
Angles” (or English), was the reply.“ They are well named,” he 
quaintly added, “for they have the faces of angels. They must 
become the brethren of the angels in heaven.”' This anecdote 
shows that their conversion was the first and dominant wish of 


! Bede, ii. 1. 
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Gregory's heart. He wished them to enjoy “the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free;"' for he well knew that spiritual 
bondage is far more galling than chains of iron, and that Christian 
liberty is the best preparation for civil emancipation. But while 
solicitous for the conversion, Gregory was equally zealous for the 
enfranchisement of the slave, as his history beautifully demonstrates, 
The'conduct of Gregory outlines the policy of the Pontiffs that have 
succeeded him. 

In the next place, the Christian missionary cheered the heart of 
the converted slave by giving a prominent place to those virtues 
that had hitherto been deemed mean, contemptible, and unworthy 


of a freeman. The virtues appreciated and extolled by the Pagan 


world as the ideal of human perfection were courage, fortitude, 
magnanimity, self-reliance, and all such as are calculated to excite 
the admiration and win the applause of the populace. But poverty of 
spirit, humility and meekness under contempt, patience and resig- 
nation under affronts, forgiveness of injuries and love of enemies, 
a spirit of obedience and long-suffering, were despised by them as 
servile virtues, or rather as no virtues at all, but the base char- 
acteristics of an enslaved and ignoble caste. 

The founder of the Christian religion set His royal seal on 
these despised virtues and proclaimed their true value, so that 
henceforth they passed current among the faithful as the most pre- 
cious medium of communication, enriching souls and purchasing 
the kingdom of heaven. He taught them these virtues by word 
and example from Bethlehem to Calvary. 

The wretched hovel of the slave was no longer degrading to him 
when he reflected that the Son of Man had not where to lay His 
head. He had comfort in his bondage seeing that the Lord of 
heaven humbled Himself, “taking the form of a slave.” How 
could manual labor be degrading to him when he learned that his 
Divine Master had for several years worked as an artisan? How 
could obedience be any longer intolerable to him, since his Lord 
had become for his sake “ obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross!" Neither could chains nor stripes rob him of his peace 
of mind, when he remembered that his Master bore them at the 
pillory. It is a great alleviation to a captive people for a prince 
voluntarily to share their miseries; and, above all, are they con- 
soled when conscious that their future recompense will be propor- 
tioned to their present sufferings if borne with Christian patience. 

The Apostle of the Gentiles frequently comforts the Christian 
slave by reminding him of the true source of moral grandeur. 
He tells him that true dignity does not depend on the accident of 
birth, or wealth, or civil freedom, or social station, but that virtue 


! Gal. iv. 31. 
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is the sole standard of moral excellence in the sight of God, as well 
as the sole test of future retribution. He informs the slave that 
he has a soul as well as Cesar; that he is the child of God by 
adoption, the brother of Christ, and a member of His mystical 
body; and that he has equal privileges with the freeman to a par- 
ticipation in the Divine Spirit. “ In one Spirit were we all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free.”" 
In the family of Christ to which they belong “there is neither 
Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all.”* No wonder 
that the slave took heart on listening to revelations so cheering. 

Again, the Church contributed largely to the moral elevation of 
the slave by levelling all distinctions between bond and free in her 
temples and religious assemblies. As soon as the slave entered 
the place of worship he breathed the air of liberty. He possessed 
every privilege accorded to the freeman. He was admitted to an 
equal participation in the Sacraments of the Church. He was 
baptized at the same font. He sat side by side with his master at 
the Agape, and joined with him in the public prayers* In the 
penitential discipline of the Church there was no class distinction. 
The Christian master who had no punishment to fear from the 
State for scourging his slave to death, was, if guilty of such a 
crime, debarred by the ecclesiastical law from Holy Communion.‘ 
The slave was admitted into the ranks of the clergy, though before 
taking Orders he was redeemed from bondage, as none but free- 
men served at the altar. Ina Council held in Rome, in 597, under 
Pope Gregory, it was decreed that freedom should be granted to 
slaves that wished to embrace the monastic state. The applicants, 
however, were not indiscriminately received, for wise precautions 
were taken to ascertain the sincerity of their vocation.’ 

Not only were slaves permitted to join in the public offices of 
the Church and in the reception of the Sacraments, not only were 
they raised to the ranks of the clergy, but many of them who 
had died for Christ were honored in Christian sanctuaries as saints 
and martyrs, and even had temples erected to their honor. The 
names of Blandina, Potamiena, Eutyches, Victorinus, Nereus, and 
numerous others, are enrolled in our Martyrology. The most 
stately Byzantine church in Ravenna is dedicated to a martyred 
slave.” 

The Church taught the slave and the master their reciprocal 
duties toward each other, prescribing laws that exercised a salu- 
tary restraint on the authority of the one and sanctified the obe- 
dience of the other. “Servants,” says St. Paul, “be obedient to 


2 Colloss. iii, 11. 


1 I. Cor. xii. 13. 
8 Hist. of Europ. Morals, ii. 66, * Ibid., p. 67. 
5 Balmez, pp. 109 and 437. ® Lecky, ii. 69. 
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your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
the simplicity of your heart, as to Christ. Not serving to the eye 
as pleasing men, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart. . . . . Knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man shall do, the same shall he receive from the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. And you, masters, do the same 
things to them, forbearing threatenings, knowing that the Lord 
both of them and you is in Heaven; and there is no respect of 
persons with Him.”! 

St. Paul in his touching letter to Philemon, while fully recog- 
nizing the claims of the master, exhorts him to receive Onesimus 
not only as his slave, but also as his brother in Christ; and while 
pleading for the slave, he does not exempt him from the lawful 
service he owes to his master. 

This brief Epistle of twenty-five verses has served as a guiding 
principle to the Church in her solution of the slave problem; and 
it has contributed more to alleviate the miseries of humanity than 
all the moral treatises of the most philanthropic of Pagan philoso- 
phers. 

Perhaps the most substantial service rendered by the Church 
to the slaves was the recognition of their marriage-tie as valid 
and indissoluble, and not as mere concubinage such as Paganism 
regarded it. Pope Adrian IL, in the eighth century, uses the fol- 
lowing language: “ According to the words of the Apostles, as in 
Jesus Christ, we ought not to deprive either slaves or freemen of 
the Sacraments of the Church, so it is not allowed in any way to 
prevent the marriage of slaves; and if their marriages have been 
contracted in spite of the opposition of their masters, they ought 
nevertheless not to be dissolved in any way.” And St. Thomas 
maintains that slaves are not bound to obey their masters in 
regard to the contracting of marriage. 

In upholding the moral dignity and prerogatives of the slave, 
the Church was striking a blow for his civil freedom. Though 
she was not charged with the framing of the civil laws, she moved 
the hearts of the slave-owners by moral suasion, and she moulded 
the conscience of the legislators by an appeal to the innate rights 
of man. Thus, as snow melts before the sun, slavery yielded to 
the genial rays of the Gospel. , 

As a pious incentive to emancipation, it was ordained that the 
ceremony of manumission should be celebrated in the church on 
festival days, especially on Easter Sunday, and the slave-owners 
were admonished that the manumission of the slave was an act 
well calculated to conciliate the clemency of Heaven. 


1 Eph. vi. 5-9. 2 De Conjug. Serv., lib. iv. tom. 9, c. I; 
I 5 jug ; 
8 2%, 2”, Ques. 104, art. 5. 
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A brief review of the relative influence of Paganism and Chris- 
tianity on slavery will bring out in bold relief two important facts 
of history which shed glory on the Christian religion. 

ist. No Pagan government of ancient times ever framed any 
law aiming at the immediate or gradual extinction of slavery. The 
same remark is true of modern nations outside the pale of Chris- 
tendom. Slavery in its most odious form is still upheld in Persia, 
Arabia, and Turkey, among the idolatrous worshippers of Africa, 
and wherever Mohammedanism holds sway. It exists, also, in 
China’ and Japan, and continued in India until it was abolished 
by British influence in the present century. 

2d. Christianity, from its birth to the present time, has labored 
in mitigating and extirpating this social evil. Slavery practically 
ceased to exist in Christian Europe from the thirteenth century, 
and it has since been abolished in all European colonies. It was 
extinguished in the British possessions in 1833, chiefly through 
the influence of Wilberforce and Clarkson; and ten years later, 
more than twelve millions of slaves were set free in the East Indies 
by the government of Great Britain. France abolished slavery in 
her West India colonies in 1793. Spain emancipated her slaves in 
Porto Rico in 1873, and in 1886 the institution ceased to exist 
in Cuba. It has passed away from all the Spanish-American 
Republics. A decree of emancipation has this very year, 1888, 
been promulgated in Brazil, by virtue of which slavery is absolutely 
extinguished in the Empire. 

Slavery was totally abolished in the United States by President 
Lincoln in 1863. Although the Emancipation Proclamation was 
designed as a war measure in the interests of the Union, slavery 
would have eventually disappeared independently of the war; for 
it was confined to the South in whose border States it was gradually 
dying out, and it was opposed by the public sentiment of the Chris- 
tian world. 

In a word, the consoling fact can be recorded to-day that, at the 
present moment, a single slave is not to be found on a solitary foot 
of Christendom. 

To what cause are we to ascribe this happy result? Not to 
intellectual culture, for Pagan Greece and Rome were as cultured 
as France and Kngland; nor to an enlightened self-interest, for 
the immediate interests of the slave-owner demanded its retention ; 
nor to the free intercourse of nations and the march of commerce, 
for the slave-trade was one of the most lucrative branches of busi- 
ness. The result is due to the humanizing influence of the Gospel 
alone. 

Among the forces enlisted in the cause of freedom, the most 


1 Huc, “ Travels in Tartary,” etc., I. ch, viii. 
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potent came from the Papacy. In every age the voice of the Popes 
resounded clearly throughout the world in the interests of human 
freedom. Gregory the Great in the sixth century, Pius II. in the 
fifteenth, Paul III. in the sixteenth, Urban VIII. in the seventeenth, 
Benedict XIV. in the eighteenth, and Pius VII. in the nineteenth— 
all raised their voice either in commending the slaves to the 
humanity of their masters, or in advocating their manumission, or 
in righteous condemnation of the slave-trade. Gregory XVL.,, in 
1839, published a memorable Encyclical in which the following 
energetic language occurs: “ By virtue of our Apostolic office, we 
warn and admonish in the Lord all Christians of whatever condi- 
tion they may be, and enjoin upon them that for the future no one 
shall venture unjustly to oppress the Indians, negroes, or other 
men whoever they may be, to strip them of their property, or 
reduce them into servitude, or give aid or support to those who 
commit such excesses, or carry on that infamous traffic by which 
the blacks, as if they were not men, but mere impure animals 
reduced like them into servitude, contrary to the laws of justice 
and humanity, are bought, sold, and devoted to endure the hardest 
labor. Wherefore, by virtue of our Apostolic authority, we 
condemn all these things as absolutely unworthy of the Christian 
name.” 

And, lastly, Leo XIII." denounces in emphatic terms the infamous 
slave-trade now systematically carried on in Africa by Moham- 
medan invaders. 

He declares such a traffic to be in violation of the natural and the 
divine law. He proclaims this commerce in man the most infamous 
and inhuman that can be conceived. He exhorts Christian rulers 
and all true friends of humanity to rise in their might and, by con- 
certed action and every righteous means, “ to repress, forbid, and 
put an end once for all” to this violent and unholy abduction of 
human beings. He calls upomall Apostolic men in Africa to bring 
the weight of their moral influence toward securing the safety and 
liberty of the slaves; and he heartily commends the Emperor of 
Brazil for his recent decree by which all the slaves of the Empire 
are emancipated. 

How different is the record of the following lines condensed from 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s Discourse! Slave-hunting is carried on in 
every independent Mussulman State in Africa; and yet no Mufti 
Ulema, or any other expounder of the Koran, has ever protested 
against so atrocious a practice. 

The redemption of captives was another work which engaged 
the pious solicitude of the Church. From the fourth to the 
fourteenth century, Europe was periodically a prey to northern 


* Letter of Leo XIII. to the Bishops of Brazil, May 5, 1888. 
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barbarians and Mohammedan invaders. The usual fate of the 
vanquished was death or slavery. They who escaped the sword 
were carried into bondage. A more wretched fate awaited the 
female sex, for they were reserved to gratify the caprices of their 
conquerors. 

“In no form of charity,” says Mr. Lecky, “was the beneficial 
character of the Church more continually and more splendidly 
exercised than in redeeming captives from servitude.”" 

When the Goths invaded Italy in the fourth century, St. Am- 
brose sat on the chair of Milan. After disposing of his private 
means for the redemption of captives, he melted down the golden 
vessels of the Church, that he might ransom his brethren in bond- 
age. The Arians affected to be scandalized at his course. They 
charged him with atrocious sacrilege for thus disposing of the 
sacred vessels. Ambrose replied to them in language worthy an 
Apostle, that the liberty of man was of more value than gold or 
silver, that the salvation of souls was more precious than chalices, 
and that no sacrifice should be spared to rescue woman from a life 
of dishonor and degradation. 

Instances of similar deeds of charity are recorded of St. Cyprian, 
St. Augustine, and St. Gregory the Great. 

But the Church exerted herself not only in rescuing Christians 
from captivity in Pagan lands, she also labored to ransom Pagan 
captives in Christian realms, and restored them to their native 
country. When seven thousand Persians were held in durance 
by a Roman general, Acacius, Bishop of Amida, sold all the rich 
plate of his church and sent these captives redeemed to their 
country, saying that God had no need of plates and dishes.’ 

Few men have rendered more signal service in beha'f of cap- 
tives than St. John of Matha in the twelfth century. On the 
morning that he celebrated his first Mass, he made a vow at the 
altar to consecrate his life to the redemption of the slaves who were 
held captive in Morocco and other parts of Africa. To render his 
labors more effectual and permanent he formed a congregation of 
men animated by his own spirit, who made a solemn vow to con- 
secrate their life and liberty to the redemption of slaves. They 
made frequent incursions into Africa, and purchased the liberty of 
hundreds of their brethren. If it is a virtue to give to others out 
of the abundance of our own means, if it is a greater virtue to give 
away all that we possess, what shall we say of him who devotes 
his life and liberty to the redemption of his fellow-beings ? 
“ Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend.” 





1 « History of European Morals,” ii. 72. 2 Ibid. § John xv, 13. 
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THE MYTHS OF THE “DARK” AGES. 


N the Brief addressed by the Holy Father to Cardinals Pitra and 
Hergenrcether, he dwells with his accustomed earnestness on the 
importance of history. “It is not only the guide of life,” he tells 
and the light of truth ;” it is also “ one of those arms most fit 


us, 


to defend the Church.” Of course, Leo XIII., whose merits as a 
scholar are admitted by all, when uttering these words spoke from 
the fulness of his knowledge. He had carefully watched the pro- 
gress of historical research for the last fifty years, and simply for- 


mulated the verdict of science. He repeated what had been said 
by more than one non Catholic scholar, like Boehmer and Pertz. 
But unfortunately the writers of popular literature are not Boeh- 
mers. It sometimes takes years and decades before the results of 
scholarship reach the ears of the militant parson and the magazine 
writer. So it happens that even to-day the general reader is led to 
think that Catholicity has everything to fear from science and 
scholarship, especially from historical science and scholarship. The 
best and only way to meet this prejudice is an appeal to the facts. 
Have the results of modern historical science been favorable to the 
Church, or the reverse? Have they set her in a brighter or a 
darker light? To exhaust this question in a review article is im- 
possible. But we may lay before our readers the decisions of the 
foremost historical scholars—mostly non-Catholic—on some one 
important question. Straws show the way the tide flows. A fair 
presentation of the conclusions of scientific historical inquiry on 
a number of points affecting the Church may justly be taken to 
indicate its general drift. We shall place before our readers some 
of the findings of history on the socalled Dark Ages. On no 
other subject has recent inquiry shed more light; from no other 
period had the enemies of the Church derived so much material 
for use in their assaults. It is a broad, extensive subject, involving 
many points formerly warmly controverted. It seems to be emi- 
nently fitted to be a test question. 


This view is strongly reinforced by Prof. Creighton in a late 
number of the English Historical Review. Ue is discussing the 
dissolution of the English monasteries by Henry VIII. “ The 
monasteries,” he says, “ were neither better nor worse (in Henry's 
time) than they had been any time for the two previous centuries, 
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. « » » No one for two centuries had looked upon the monks as 
saints ; no one at the time of the dissolution looked upon them as 
monsters of vice. They were, on the whole, excellent members 
of society, kindly landlords resident on their estates, leading very 
respectable lives. But they were exposed to all the odium which 
always attaches to social superiors, capitalists and landlords alike. 
The feudal lord, who was generally non-resident, was only grumbled 
at in the abstract; the monks were grumbled at in the concrete. 
Every one who wished to raise his voice in protest, as a reformer 
in things ecclesiastical, political, or social, always denounced the 
monks because he was sure of an approving audience. Doubt- 
less the monks were the butts of many a mediaval joke. They 
were not all of them unworldly, or temperate, or chaste.” 


Such are some of the conclusions of the most reliable and 
learned historical scholars onthe Middle Ages. They differ widely 
from the views traditional in popular English literature. We shall 
not comment on them. We leave our readers to judge whether 
or not history is “ one of the arms most fit to defend the Church.” 

Before reviewing the results of modern research on the Middle 
Ages it is well to premise a few remarks. The Middle Ages, it is 


often assumed by writers both Catholic and non-Catholic, are typi- 
cally Catholic Ages. True and false. At no other time, perhaps, 
have churchmen, besides the authority belonging to them as 
churchmen, wielded so much power, especially political power ; 
but again at no other time have kings and nobles so systemati- 
cally taken possession of the dignities of the Church. On the 
surface the world appeared submissive to Christ and his vicar; 
under the surface ambitious princes intrigued against the Church, 
and the remnants of heathenism still waged stubborn war against 
her, nay, often tainted the lives, the practices and morals of her 
children with superstition. Popes and bishops and emperors 
struggled to put down these remnants of heathenism, as, for in- 
stance, the ordeals or judgments of God; even to-day the duel 
survives, and is upheld bya revived paganism. Often in the woods, 
but a few miles away from the church and the monastery, secret 
pagans performed the rites of Wodan and Thor. In fact, pagan- 
ism or no paganism, the Church never lacked enemies; Ormuzd 
will ever be opposed by Ahriman. This must be borne in mind 
in apportioning the responsibility of the Church during the Middle 
Ages as well as at other times. Moreover, we must not make the 
Church answer for each crime that was committed, or each virtue 
left unpractised during that period. History throws light on the 





’ M. Creighton, in “ Engl. Hist. Review,” April, 1888, p. 377. 
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Church, and enables us to judge of her actions chiefly on the princi- 
ple, “ By their fruits you shall know them.” In applying this, how- 
ever, we must, firstly, be certain that the fruit really belongs to the 
tree to which we ascribe it, and secondly, remember that even on the 
best trees some of the fruit is cankered or worm-eaten, some of the 
branches prove barren or wither. Again, we must bear in mind 
the circumstances of time and place. Moral right is always right, 
moral wrong always wrong. We would not excuse or defend a 
robber or murderer because he happened to be a medizval baron. 
But in the political and scientific world time and place are for 
much. Washington achieved and solidly established freedom for 
us; we honor him, we praise his wisdom, What would we think 
of the man who would undertake to depose Mwanga and estab- 
lish a republic in Uganda? Besides, we must not expect from the 
child the learning and wisdom of the sage. The Middle Ages 
were the childhood and youth of modern Europe. They had to 
learn with effort what we receive gratuitously from our forefathers. 
We may, therefore, justly and sincerely praise in those days what we 
should not wish to see revived in our own. We may award great 
credit for deeds that to-day would be commonplace. We must not 
censure our medizval forefathers for not doing impossibilities. Of 
modern mechanical, chemical, and electrical discoveries and inven- 
tions we are justly proud; ignorance of these same inventions 
and discoveries cannot fairly be made a ground of reproach to 
medizval times. Now that steam presses strike off thousands of 
pages in an hour, it is easy to have books, to read, to own a library; 
we have a right to rejoice over our good fortune, and to pity the 
times when it took months to make a single copy of a work of 
which we print thousands in a week; we have no right to berate 
and revile those times. It may be well to remember that the art 
of printing was invented in 1450, not in the nineteenth century. 
To form a correct judgment of the Middle Ages, these princi- 
ples must be kept in view. If we do so, the picture of those 
times displayed by modern historical research will astonish us. 
We will be amazed that there could have been a time, and that 
not very remote, when scarce a light relieved the sombre color in 
which it was customary to paint the “ dark” ages. A black back- 
ground of universal ignorance, an atmosphere of superstition, 
the blood-red demons of fanaticism and cruelty in the fore- 
ground, dark gray filth and poverty and wretchedness in the 
middle distance; the love of morality and justice has sunk out 
of sight, charity hardly sheds a flickering light, all is darkness, 
pitch black darkness. Kings and nobles, proud of their igno- 
rance, rob and murder; priests and monks, sunk in idleness, at 
most, discuss the interesting question how many angels can stand 
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on the point of a needle; art, science and literature are banished 
or made little of; the Bible is unknown and uncared for; am} 
bitious Popes enthrall kings and people; the Church crushes the 
spirit of nationality and hinders the growth of nations; she dis- 
courages inquiry and learning, makes religion the slave of worldly 
ends, neglects charity. How such an age could have given to 
the world a Charlemagne and an Alfred, a Barbarossa and a St. 
Louis, an Alcuin and an Aquinas, a Roger Bacon and a Coper- 
nicus, a Gutenberg and a Columbus, is a riddle that should have 
opened the eyes of the shallowest and most ignorant of uncon- 
scious, and warned the most daring of conscious libellers. 

But times have changed. Even Protestants and infidels are ready 
to repudiate such self-destructive misrepresentation. “ During 
the last century,” says Frederick von Hellwald, a devoted disciple 
of the materialist, Prof. Haeckel, “ men’s judgment of the Middle 
Ages has passed through three stages; it has denounced, ad- 
mired, and understood them. The second half of the 18th cen- 
tury felt an interest in degrading the Middle Ages as much as 
possible ; by doing so that age strove to become conscious of its 
own perfection. It gathered the charges made by serious satirists 
and enthusiastic preachers in the Middle Ages against their con- 
temporaries ; every complaint about the moral decay of the times 
was dragged to light. It described mediazval constitutions and 
state decrees, and found no difficulty in proving that they little aided 
the true objects of the State; the ideas of feudalism and the law of 
brute force (Faustrecht) were the most dreadful notions a trained 
politician could conceive. It pointed out that many useful inven- 
tions had not been made, and that, therefore, manufactures and com- 
fort were in a distressing condition. It thought it had fully proved 
its point, when investigating the state of religion and science, it 
could show up the blindest obedience to authority and the densest 
superstition ; the natural sciences were at the lowest ebb, phi- 
losophy unproductive, philology ill conditioned, theology that con- 
trolled all things could not lead to the deliverance of the intellect. 
So judged men even at the end of the last century. Hardly a 
dozen years later views had become greatly changed, and the 
Middle Ages were regarded with quite different eyes. The 
romantic school discovered an ocean of light of dazzling brill- 
iancy, where their predecessors had seen only dark masses of 
shadow. But opposed to these two points of view, detestation 
and veneration, condemnation and worship, there is a third point 
of view, that of understanding, of intelligence, of objective his- 
torical knowledge. We will see neither all light nor all shade ; 
for us, too, medizvalism is a state of comparative imperfection, 
and we may accept the term ‘night.’ But it is a clear bright 
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night, in which sparkle countless stars, beaming some gently, 
some brilliantly.”! 

Von Hellwald’s self-complacent superiority over his predeces- 
sors of the eighteenth century is a little amusing; still his views 
are clear proof that light has begun to break. Yet even now there 
is much darkness among us. “In England,” says Prof. Karl 
Pearson, of University College, London, “there seems no reason 
why anything but rubbish should be written [on the Middle 
Ages]. In our universities no training is offered in mediaval 
thought, and its language, medizval Latin, is dubbed a barbarism 
unworthy of scientific study.” “It is almost impossible to find a 
German Medizvalist (I would except such men as Maurenbrecher, 
Geffken, Kampschulte and one or two others practically of the 
past) who does not prostitute his scholarship to a preconceived 
religious opinion, and so remain blind to all but one side of a 
* What admissions, then, are made by non-Catholic 
German writers are all the stronger proof that the tide of 


question.” 


evidence on the other side is irresistible. There are, however, 
honorable exceptions to Prof. Pearson’s rule, and we hope to 
introduce some of them to our readers. Meantime, whilst recog- 
nizing the value of Von Hellwald’s concessions, we are not 
impressed by the happiness of his comparison of the Middle 
Ages to a star-lit “ night,’ unless he means to imply that the 
night is the parent of the day. To us Prof. Paulsen, of the Berlin 
University, seems more happy. “The Middle Ages,” says he, 
“are the school-time of the Germanic nations. Antiquity is their 
teacher, though nof youthful, pagan antiquity, but antiquity grown 
old and religious."* Perhaps they have been described even more 
happily by the author of Barnes’ Modern School History. “The 
thoughtful student of history sees in the Middle Ages a time, not 


of decay, but of preparation ; a period during which the seeds of 
a better growth were germinating in the soil.” 

But let us come to particulars. Among the bugbears with 
which the defamers of medizvalism frightened the simple public, 
let us begin with that which always seemed most dreadful, the 
Popes. They were either wicked men, or ambitious, designing, 
worldly-minded men, who aimed at universal empire and crushed 
nations and the national spirit, or they were no men at all. The 
popess Joan haunted Protestant historians from the Magdeburg 
Centuriators down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. Still 
even two hundred years ago Leibnitz was too enlightened to 


1 Von Hellwald, Cultur geschichte in ihrer natiirlichen Enturickelung, p. 409. 
2 K. Pearson in the “ Academy” of Sept, 26th, 1885. 

® Paulsen—*“ Geschichte des gelehrten Unierrichts,”’ p. 6. 

* Barnes’s Modern History, p. 12, note, 
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believe in the spectre. Since the Protestant Church historian 
Neander has stamped it as a myth, and especially since Dollinger 
published his “ Papstfabeln des Mittelalters,” the spectre has been 
effectually laid. No self-respecting, well-informed writer cares 
now-a-days to mention the tale of the popess Joan except as an 
exploded fable. 

We come next to the power-grasping Popes. Of these, begin- 
ning with Gregory the Great, there used to be a whole legion ; 
to investigate them all would take a company of Bollandists. 
But “ Gregory ” [the Great], says Arnold, “ was the real founder of 
papal primacy in its later signification. . . . . And yet at bottom 
he did no more than to gather all the elements, which up to that 
time had developed themselves in the Church, in faith and prac- 
tice, in constitution and discipline, and to make them the basis of 
a new development. He is in no sense a‘ Reformer’; he only 
took up the traditions of antiquity and with them entered into the 
new era, not greedy of honor or power, not a shrewd politician, 
but wholly full of the spirit which lived in the Church; whilst 
the patriarch of Constantinople just at that time claimed the title 
of Universal Bishop, Gregory, in striking contrast, called himself 
the ‘servant of the servants of God,’ and this title the Roman 
bishops have retained to the present day.”" 

Perhaps no Pope has been attacked as virulently as Gregory 
VII., the great Hildebrand. Against him for centuries the older 
Protestants discharged their bile and their bitterness. //d//endbrand 
(brand of hell) he was called by the Magdeburg Centuriators, 
whilst Bibliander called him Gog the king of Magog. He aspired 
to universal monarchy, he unrighteously and cruelly humbled the 
emperor, he claimed the right to make and unmake kings and 
emperors, he was ambitious, proud, hypocritical, rash, obstinate. 
But abuse and denunciation are not history; revilings are not 
proofs. The day of investigation came, the day of honest his- 
torical research, and with it the day of Hildebrand’s triumph. 
Hildebrand, says Johannes von Miller, “was firm and bold asa 
hero, wise as a senator, zealous as a prophet, strict in his morals, 
tenacious of one idea.” The Protestant Church historians Gieseler 
and Neander admit that he was convinced of the justice of his 
cause. Gaab, Voigt, Giesebrecht, Bowden, Luden, Rihs, Leo, 
Stenzel, Creighton, all of them Protestants, have shown up many 
of the errors of former historians and done justice to Gregory's 
great qualities. At present all well-informed writers praise his 
honesty, his zeal for religion, his justice? Popes Hadrian IV. 


1 W, Arnold—Deutsche Geschichte, ii., 1, p. 171. 
2 For the Protestant authorties on Gregory VII., see Hergenrocther’s Kirchen- 
geschichte, 3d ed., vol. ii., pp. 210 and 230, notes, 
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(Nicholas Breakspeare, the only English Pope) and Alexander 
III, the contemporaries of Frederick I., Barbarossa, were also 
often accused of undue worldly ambition, of attempting to degrade 
the Empire and the Emperor. But Frederick, though a man of 
undoubted genius and possessed of the noblest qualities of the 


heart, unfortunately misconceived his relations to the Church and 
the Popes. “ Towards the Church,” says the Protestant historian 
Leo,’ “ Frederick from the beginning assumed as haughty an 
attitude as any of his predecessors of the Frankish house; in this 
respect he was no better than Henry V.” “ Only a Pope that was 
ready to sacrifice his own rights and those of others could con- 
tinue to have a good understanding with such an emperor as 
Frederick." “ Frederick wished, like Charlemagne, to rule Rome 
and the bishops of the Empire as his vassals,”’ says Gregorovius. 
The false conception of Barbarossa and the Popes Hadrian IV. 
and Alexander III., propagated by former historians, were based 
on the Gesta Frederici /., written by Otto, Bishop of Freising, and 
continued by Ragewin, his secretary. Now Otto was Frederick's 
uncle, and built up his history on notes furnished him by the 
*“ wrote to Frederick ‘that 


Emperor. “Otto,” says Wattenbach, 
he was ready to write the history of his (Frederick's) time if the 
Emperor wished it, and if he would send him the necessary 
material by his notaries.’ And Frederick accepted the proposal. 
We still possess a letter of his dated September, 1156, in which 
he sent a rapid review of his deeds to Otto, which the latter was 
to expand in his history. We may, in a way, regard this letter as 
the text on which Otto based his new work, the Gesta Frederict.” 
When the Bishop died before its completion, Ragewin, Otto’s 
scholar and notary, continued the work. “ The Emperor himself, 
who manifestly took a deep interest in the work, had approved of 
Ragewin’s choice as continuator, and his chancellor and notary, to 
whom Ragewin dedicated his work, appears to have furnished 
him facts and documents.”” No wonder that history derived 
from such a source should not be too favorable to Frederick’s oppo- 
nents. At all events, aow that sound criticism has recognized 
the need of using these works with caution, Giesebrecht speaks 


! Leo—Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte des deutschen Volkes und Reiches, IL., 
648, quoted in “ Geschichtsliigen,” p. 183. The latter little work, a refutation of 
current historical slanders against the Church and churchmen, is a work full of learn 
ing, that briefly, fairly and quietly puts down the chief lies that have disfigured many 
histories. It is so very handy and so useful, that it richly deserves to be translated, 

2 Ddllinger, Kirchengeschichte, ii,, p. 175, quoted in Geschichtsliigen, p. 183. 

* Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rome, iv., p. 521, quoted in Geschichtsliigen, 
p. 291. 

« Geschichtsquellen des M. A., p. 423. 

5 Wattenbach, I. ¢., p. 423. 
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very unfavorably of the first book of the Gesta Frederici J. Most 
non-Catholic historians justify Hadrian and Alexander on many 
charges on which their predecessors had condemned them. 

Since Hurter wrote his life of Innocent III. it has been unneces- 
sary to defend that wonderful Pontiff. His learning, his ability, 
his wisdom, his good intentions, his charity have been acknowl- 
edged without stint. “Innocent III.,” says Johannes von Miiller,' 
“was a man full of kindness and affability, full of determination, 
extremely simple and saving in his way of living, generous to 
extravagance in his charities.” Not unfrequently now non-Catholic 
writers call him “ the greatest of the Popes.” 

The Popes of the tenth century have been painted in the blackest 
colors, not only by Protestant but by Catholic historians. No 
crime was too dreadful to be ascribed to some of them, especially 
to Sergius III., John X.and John XII. The chief witness against 
them was Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona and chancellor of the 
Emperor Otto the Great. At Otto's court, between 958 and 962, 
he had begun a work on the history of his own time, which 
he laid aside when appointed to the see of Cremona. “ On 
account of the great political changes in Italy, the work had 
to a great extent lost its purpose. For this had chiefly been 
to pay back all those who had been kind or hostile to him 
according to their deserts, but especially to give vent to his 
hatred against King Berengar and (his Queen) Willa; hence he 
called this work of retribution Antapodosis. In it he has heartily 
denounced his enemies.’” Unfortunately the Popes in question 
were Berengar’s friends or connections, and would, therefore, 
naturally come in for a share of Liudprand’s retribution. Not- 
withstanding the scantiness of our information on this period, 
Liudprand has been proved guilty of numerous misstatements, 
and more careful study in many other cases has thrown doubts 
on his stories. The discovery of Liudprand’s defects as a his- 
torian led to the removal of at least some of the stains that black- 
ened the names of these tenth century Popes, who were forced on 
the Church by the corrupt and unscrupulous Italian nobles and 
those wicked, scheming women, Theodora and Marozia. This was 
the time when the Papacy, to use Dollinger’s words, “ was bound 
hand and foot, and, being deprived of her freedom, cannot be made 
to answer for the disgrace which she was forced to suffer.” _Pertz, 
Ranke, Waitz, Jaffé, Giesebrecht, Wattenbach, enlightened by 
newly found documents and deeper study, are all inclined to judge 
of these Popes less harshly than former historians. In short, 


1 Von Miiller, Allg. Weltgeschichte, vol. ii, p, 149, quoted in Geschichtsliigen, 
p-. 129. 
* Wattenbach, |. c., p, 264, 
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Pertz's saying is shown to be more and more correct every day: 
“The best defence of the Popes is the revelation of what they 
were.” 

The Popes during the Middie Ages, then, were far better men 
than they were painted by the Centuriators and their successors. 
Some of the best abused were men of exceptional merit and great- 
ness. Through the Popes and through the bishops the Church 
exerted great influence in the political as well as in her own proper 
sphere. The union of Church and State was close throughout 
Europe. What were its effects? Did it ensiave nations? Did it 
promote absolutism? Speaking of the consequences of Charle- 
magne’s coronation by Leo IIL, and especially of the union of 
Church and State that followed it, Arnold says: “ Much more dan- 
gerous was the contest which the union of the Empire with the 
Church made probable. For the doctrine of the two supreme 
powers could only be carried out as long as they lived in concord. 
A settlement (Ausg/eich) between the Papal and imperial powers, 
each of which rested on a different principle of existence, was im- 
possible by peaceful means. But in spite of the long continued 
struggle, which arose in consequence of the union, it was fortunate 
for the West, firstly, that the union took place, and secondly, that 
it took place only after the Church had become independent. For 
the last great result of this struggle was no other than the securing 
of the free development both of Church and of State.”' “The 
principle,” says Samuel Laing, “that the civil government, or state, 
or church and state united, of a country is entitled to regulate its 
religious belief, has more of intellectual thraldom in it than the 
power of the popish Church ever exercised in the darkest ages; 
for it had no civil power joined to its religious power. It only 
worked through the civil power of each country. The Church of 
Rome was an independent, distinct, and often an opposing power 
in every country to the civil power; a circumstance in the social 
economy of the middle ages to which, perhaps, Europe is indebted 
for her civilization and /reedom,—for not being in a state of bar- 
barism and slavery of the East and of every country, ancient and 
modern, in which the civil and religious power have been united 
in one government. Civil liberty is closely connected with reli- 
gious liberty, with the Church being independent of the State.’” 

The Church, therefore, was the bulwark of liberty in the Middle 
Ages. It was more. The unity, authority, and universality of the 
Catholic Church, strange to say, did more for the creation, the 
growth, and strengthening of the nations of Europe, than national 
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churches could have done. “The idea of a national church,” 
we cite Arnold, “which even impartial historians like Rettberg 
cannot wholly shake off, was wholly inconceivable in the times of 
St. Boniface. For in the first place it was strange to Christianity 
in general, which calls peoples to its fold, not as separate com- 
munities, but all together; and in this sense the Church in union 
with the Roman Empire had become an essentially cosmopolitan 
institution. Moreover, and above all, the nation itself did not exist. 
Boniface helped to found it precisely by not founding a national 
church; he overcame the mutual antagonism of races and tribes 
by the unity of the Church.” 

How many preconceptions, hostile to Church and Popes, has 
modern historical science thus dissipated? The Church of the 
Middle Ages, as we have seen, was the bulwark of freedom and 
the nurse of nations; the Papacy, moreover, instead of being the 
enslaver of man’s intellect, was liberal, liberal to the verge of rash- 
ness. “Mr. Creighton” (an Anglican canon and Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, at Cambridge, who edits the Ang/ish //ts- 
torical Review, and has written a “ History of the Popes during the 
Reformation Period”), “ Mr. Creighton,” says Lord Acton, in the 
English Historical Review (vol. ii., p. 577), “ insists on the liberality 
of the Popes not only at the time of which he treats, but generally. 
Fanaticism had no place in Rome, nor did the Papal Court trouble 
itself about trifles. It allowed free thought beyond the extremest 
limits of ecclesiastical prudence.—The papacy in the Middle Ages 
always showed a tolerant spirit in matters of opinion, We cannot 
think that Roman inquisitors were likely to err on the side of 
severity.” 

That the organic unity of the Church, that the centring of her 
authority in one hand, that the Papacy, in brief, was a condition 
sine qua non of the spread of Christianity in Europe in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, is freely and honestly avowed by more than one 
non-Catholic historian. To Rome and the Pope, therefore, they 
award the merit of having dealt the fatal blow to barbarism, not only 
in Northern Europe but also in Gaul, of having civilized those coun- 
tries, in short, of having established Christianity and the Church 
there on a firm foundation. “ As in Chlodwig's day,” says Arnold, 
“the future of the Church lay not in Arianism, but in the Apostolic 
doctrine of the Trinity, so now (in the time of St. Boniface) the 
Strictest order and discipline (which Arnold claimed before de- 
pended on the union of the German Church with Rome) was neces- 
sary if Christianity was not to lose its character, but was to main- 
tain itself in opposition to a rude clergy and people, and a warlike 
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state, as a power which was to conquer and renew the world.”' 
And again: “ There was a third circumstance which strengthened 
the hands of Boniface—his connection with Rome, and the efficient 
and steady support which it gave him.”* “ The essential differ- 
ence,” says, Wattenbach, “ between this (Anglo-Saxon) and the 
Scots (Irish) missions lies in their relation to the Roman See. 
Since St. Augustin, sent by Gregory the Great, had founded the 


English Church, it had remained in the closest union with Rome, 
and from Rome it was governed, and its church firmly and securely 
organized. Hence these (the Anglo-Saxon) missions stood upon 


a wholly different basis and were not exposed to isolation, and the 
disorganization resulting therefrom, which limited the success of 
the Irish missionaries to the foundation of some monasteries.’"* 
Bulwark of civil and religious liberty during the Middle Ages, 
Christianizer and therefore civilizer of England, Gaul, Germany 
and Northern Europe, foster-mother of nationalities—surely these 
are grand titles, and these titles are awarded by modern his- 
torical science to the Church of the Popes, to the Catholic Church 
of the Middle Ages. But are these the only claims she has to our 
regard? Was this the limit of her activity and influence? Did 
she do nothing to foster art and the sciences? Did she really leave 
the world she had conquered, in darkness and gloom? Were the 
Middle Ages really “ dark” ages in the world of art and intellect ? 
What says modern critical history ? 

To the art student of to-day it seems amazing that the Middle 
Ages should have been called “ dark” in the world of art. The 
very stones cry out against it. Men must have seen darkness, 
because they shut their eyes. For ancient Egypt its wonderful 
architectural remains alone have justly vindicated a high place 
amongst the cultured nations of the world; for mediaval Europe 
its noble cathedrals and monasteries, not to speak of its civic archi- 
tecture, utter a loud protest against being denounced as uncult- 
ured and barbarous. Stupendous, without doubt, were the temples 
of Memphis and Thebes, works unsurpassed in grandeur and 
majesty; surely, the great cathedrals of France, England, Bel- 
gium and Germany, as embodiments of the highest principles of 
taste and art, may well challenge comparison with the great works 
of the Thothmes and the Ramses. Beginning with the great 
palace structures of Charlemagne at Aachen, in the ninth century, 
decade after decade adds to the great masterpieces of architect- 
ural art, until, in the fifteenth century, all Christian Europe became 
a vast workshop, engaged in building countless structures, civil 
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and sacred. Great cities were few, but each town of moderate 
prominence prided itself on one or more churches, each fit to 
be the cathedral of a metropolis. If truthful proportion, correct 
decoration, fit co-ordination of parts, delicate tracery, beauty of 
design are marks of true art, and if true art is evidence of culture, 
then indeed the Middle Ages were not lacking in taste and culture. 
This art, too, it must be kept in mind, was an original art, born of 
the times and the people, conceived by the deep and true religious 
sentiments of the period; not the genial creations of some one or 
a dozen of master minds, but the creation of monk and mason. 
Seldom is a church or a monastery ascribed to this or that archi- 
tect, to such an extent was it the common work of many men, 
And what does all this amazing activity in artistic building signify? 
Not that the ages were dark and barbarous, not that they possessed 
artistic taste in architecture only, or ordinary mechanical skill. 
To erect the mediaeval minsters required profound knowledge of 
mechanics, of the strength of materials, of the strains to which 
they must be subjected. The monastery of Mont St. Michel to- 
day is a marvel of engineering skill. Mechanics and engineering 
imply mathematics. But this is not all. The sculptor, too, and 
the painter, were called in, and the artistic worker in metals,—in 
bronze, in iron, in silver, in gold,—the glass decorator and the 
ivory carver, the lace maker and the moulder in clay. Every art, 
high and humble, zealously offered its service to embellish the 
Lord's temple; every artist was inspired with great and noble 
ideas, when working for the Lord’s house. In_ technical skill 
perhaps the modern painter or sculptor may surpass the men of 
those days; in originality and in the exalted idealism which tran- 
scends all technical skill and covers a multitude of technical 
defects, modern art has failed to maintain the lofty heights of the 
medizval monastic artist. 

In science the close, not to say slavish, adherence of the men of 
the Middle Ages to Aristotle, their “ philosopher” par excellence, 
hindered any pronounced or striking progress. Besides, they felt 
it to be their first and paramount mission to preach the Gospel, 
and to establish on a scientific basis Christian morals and doc- 
trine in a society partly decaying, partly immature and swayed by 
the titanic passions of victorious barbarians. Herculean indeed 
was their task, as any one must admit who will read the annals 
of the house of Clovis, in Gaul. Still the very fact that mediaeval 
scholars accepted Aristotle as their guide in science bears witness 
to the soundness of their judgment. Equally creditable to their 
discernment was the choice of Ptolemy as “the geographer” of the 
age. The masses, it is true, knew little of Ptolemy and the rotun- 
dity of the earth, and many illustrious in other walks of learning 
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may have had very false notions on the shape of the earth. But 
this is equally true of the ancient Romans in the height of their 
prosperity. Tacitus, for instance, scholar and philosopher though 
he was, was wholly mistaken as to the form of the earth, as any 
one can see who reads his Agricola. But in many monasteries 


o 


Ptolemy's works were known, and we owe their preservation to 
monks of the thirteenth century. In geography, moreover, the 
Middle Ages did not rest content with the knowledge they found in 
Ptolemy. Mr. Major, in his edition of the “ Voyages of the Vene- 
tian Brothers, Nicolo and Antonio Zeno,” for the Hakluyt Society, 
has made it more than probable that the Zeni discovered America 
in the fourteenth century. At all events Columbus himself was 
the offspring of the Middle Ages. In an edition of Pomponius Mela 
printed at Venice in 1482, the sources of the Nile are correctly 
traced to two lakes in equatorial Africa, Some unknown medieval 
traveler had thus anticipated one of the most brilliant discoveries 
of the last few decades. The Franciscan monks Giovanni Piano 
de Carpine, sent by Innocent IV. after the Council of Lyons (1245), 
and William of Rubruck, sent by St. Louis, in 1253, to the 
Mongol Khan, penetrated deep into Central Asia to that potentate’s 
capital, Korakorum, and published relations of their journeys that 
were widely copied and read. Friar William was the first to estab- 
lish that the Caspian Sea is a lake, and not a bay of the Arctic 
Ocean, an error, however, which had not died out at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century." The fame of Marco Polo and that of 
Prince Henry the Navigator also show how much indebted the 
science of geography is to the Middle Ages. In theoretical science, 
the names of Copernicus, of Roger Bacon, of Nicolas of Cusa and 
John Regiomontanus redeem them from the reproach of having 
made no advance. The mariner’s compass, which is first men- 
tioned by Alexander Neckam about 1180, and is now believed by 
competent authority to have been independently invented in 
Europe,’ is a practical achievement in science equal in importance 
to the greatest inventions of modern days, and pregnant with far 
reaching discoveries. To this we must add gunpowder and the 
printer's press—and we may well pass over in silence minor inven- 
tions. The compass, the press, and gunpowder—without these 
three gifts of the Middle Ages, what would become of modern 
history, commercial, political, scientific ? 

But it is time to pass to other subjects and to take up the much 
vexed question of scholasticism. “On the value of this (the scho- 
lastic) instruction,” says Prof. Paulsen, “ it is difficult to give an 


unprejudiced opinion. The Humanists never speak of it without 
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exhausting the vocabulary of scorn in which their Latin abounds ; 
their judgment has for the most part been accepted to this day 
without examination as the testimony of history. We might as 
well accept without inquiry the judgment of romanticism on illu- 
minism, of the social democracy on the society of to-day as authen- 
tic information on the value of these things. It is the fate of every 
historical development to be put aside with hate and scorn by the 
next following historical development. . . .. He who begins to 
go over these investigations (the scholastic), so strange to us and so 
impenetrable, is easily discouraged and led to think that they can- 
not make him wiser. But is this the case with mediaval philosophy 
only? Do not most of those who take up Hegel read him with 
similar feelings and lay him aside again? .... Do even the 
Humanists—an Erasmus, an Eobanus, who were sure they wrote 
for eternity—fare any better?"' For most non-Catholics, of course, 
the works of St. Thomas, of Peter Lombard, of St. Anselm, etc., 
appear a strange new world of thought; their language seems 
fantastic, if not barbarous, their teaching is in many respects the 
contrary of all they have been taught, their concise, pregnant 
manner of reasoning is the very opposite of the endless entangle- 
ments of many a German philosophical oracle. So Prof. Paulsen 
has made great progress when he casts aside the traditional scorn- 
ful condemnation and ranks the scholastics as thinkers with a 
thinker but recently so respected as Hegel. To their Latin he has 
done full justice. “If to write Latin in a barbarous way means to 
write it differently from the Romans of Cicero's day, then mediaval 
Latin undoubtedly was barbarous, almost as barbarous as German 
and French ; but if by writing in a barbarous way we do not under- 
stand this accidental variation, but take it to mean writing in a 
manner unsuitable to the subject matter, writing without feeling 
for the genius of the language, using senseless and unfitting phrases 
gotten from all sources, in that case the reproach of using a bar- 
barous language might oftener be justly made against the human- 
ists than against the mediaval philosophers and theologians. To 
the scientific researches of the latter, their language is, perhaps, 
no less suitable and necessary than Aristotle’s style is to his phi- 
losophy. All the newly coined abstract terms, suésfantia, essentia, 
existentia, quantitas, qualitas, identitas, quidditas, heccettas, that are 
wont to be produced to wondering and gaping readers by human- 
istic babblers as monstrous portents, were clearly necessary to their 
investigations. Most of them were formed after Aristotle's tech- 
nical terms as models, and that they are neither useless nor sense- 
less creations is best shown by the fact, that in spite of the 
efforts of the humanists they live to the present day; for they 
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have passed into modern languages either bodily or in transla- 
tions.”' “The reproach so often repeated by humanists, ancient 
and modern, that Cicero could not have understood the Latin of 
the Middle Ages, those who used it would have pronounced absurd. 
They did not speak this language to Cicero, but to men that under- 
stood it, which was all they intended; moreover, Cicero's poverty- 
stricken language did not meet their requirements.” 

Here, perhaps, it is not out of place to say a few words about 
medieval grammarians. “Fr. Haase,” says Paulsen, “in his mono- 
graph De Mediu Aevi Studis Philologicis, finds the medizeval gram 
marians full of mistakes and errors in matters depending on 
historical research, ¢. ¢., in the etymology and the vocabulary; but 
where there is question of philosophical acumen, they display the 
whole vigor of their intellect and deserve our admiration. This 


is especially the case in syntax. This was built up for the most 


part independently by the medieval grammarians, Ebrard Bethu- 
nensis in his book entitled Grecismus (written in 1124), and Alex- 
ander; and they were so successful that the syntax of to-day, 
though we are ignorant of the fact, is based on their labors.”* 

But to return to Scholasticism as an embodiment of thought. 
A writer in the Saturday Review,’ criticising F. Harper's “ Meta- 
physics of the Schools,” tells us,—in part repeating Prof. Pearson 
and Prof. Paulsen,—that “on the whole he (F. Harper) has not 
exaggerated the ignorant contempt and the contempt sometimes 
not wholly ignorant, and, therefore, less excusable, with which one 
of the most active and fertile periods of human thought has been 
treated.”* “Contrary to the common opinion,” he says further 
on, “the schoolmen by no means reject the criteria furnished by 
common sense, but, on the contrary, give them a position from 
which they are entirely excluded in many very modern philoso- 
phies.” He approves of F. Harper's “ recommendation of such 
studies as he (F. Harper) is handling,” as a remedy for the inex- 
actness of thought and expression in this age..... It is not 
improbable that the distaste to the schoolmen has been kept up 
not a little owing to this very fact (¢.¢., the general inexactness o7 
thought and expression now prevailing) of which it is also ina 
way the cause.” 

The value of medieval philosophy is also recognized with 
honorable fairness by the great German jurist, Prof. Rudolph 
Ihering. In the second edition of the second volume of his 
great work, “Der Zweck im Recht,” he refers to a criticism 
on his work by a Catholic priest, W. Hohoff, chaplain at Hiiffe. 
“This gentleman,” says Ihering, “proves for me by citations 
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from Thomas of Aquin, that this great mind had with entire 
correctness recognized the realistico-practical and social as well as 
the historical element in morals. The charge of ignorance, shown 
by this fact, which he lodges against me, I cannot deny; but with 
far more force than myself does this charge touch modern philos- 
ophers and theologians, who have failed to make use of the grand 
ideas of this man. Amazed, I ask, how was it possible that such 
truths, once they had been taught, could have been wholly for- 
gotten by our Protestant science? What errors it might have 
saved itself had it taken them to heart! For my part, I should, 
perhaps, not have written my book, had I known them, for the 
fundamental ideas with which I was concerned are found Jaid down 
in that powerful thinker with perfect clearness and in most preg- 
nant language.” ! 

Protestant science might find many more deep and fruitful 
thoughts in every department of philosophy and theology, should 
it consult St. Thomas and the great medizval schoolmen in the 
spirit of Prof. Ihering. All that is needed is research,—honest, 
unprejudiced research,—and enlightened, impartial criticism. 

But we must hurry on from the schoolmen to the preachers of 
the Middle Ages. “ Milman,” says a writer in the Saturday Re- 
view,’ asserts “that the sacerdotal Christianity of the Middle Ages 
disdained and almost dropped preaching ; ‘ the only teaching of the 
people was the ritual.’ And he adds, ‘that preaching thus ignored 
by the church became the mark and strength of all the sects and 
all the heresiarchs.’ There is a certain plausibility in this state- 
ment, but it has to be balanced by the important counter-statement 
of the rise and enormous influence of the two great preaching orders 
of Dominicans and Franciscans in the thirteenth century. .... 
Charlemagne urged on his bishops the importance of preaching, 
probably acting by the advice of his chief religious counsellor, 
Alcuin, who observes in a letter to Theodulph, Archbishop of 
Orleans, that as the royal crown is adorned with gems, faithful 
preaching ought to be the ornament of the archiepiscopal pallium. 
In another letter addressed to the people of Canterbury, he urges 
them to secure the services of many preachers, ‘lest the fountains 
of truth be dried up among you.’ Elsewhere he refers to a custom, 
prevalent at the time, of reading homilies of the Fathers in church 
on Sundays and festivals; contemporary synods and bishops also 
enjoined the duty of preaching on the clergy with a persistency, 
which shows that it was already beginning to be neglected.” Fair 
as these remarks are in the main, the last few words are apt to 
mislead. Preaching was by no means wholly neglected after Char- 
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lemagne. Speaking of the beginning of French literature, Saints- 
bury informs us that “by the eleventh century it may be taken as 
certain that not merely were laws, charters, and other formal docu- 
ments written in French, not merely were sermons constantly com- 
posed and preached in that tongue, but also works of definite litera- 
ture were produced in it.” Of St. Bernard we possess forty-four 
sermons, though whether he wrote them originally in French or 
in Latin is unknown. Much later, in the fifteenth century, the 
great Strasburg preacher, Geiler von Kaisersberg, wrote most of his 
sermons in Latin, though he preached them in German. At all 
events, “ Maurice de Sully, who presided over the see of Paris from 
1160 to 1195, has left a considerable number of sermons which 
exist in manuscripts of very different dialects. .... In the fol- 
lowing century the number of preachers whose vernacular work 
has been preserved is very large; the increase being beyond all 
doubt partially due to the foundation of the two great preaching 
orders of St Francis and St. Dominic. The existing literature 
of this class, dating from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and the early 
fifteenth centuries, is enormous.”* Some of the oldest English 
prose writings that have come down to us are homilies or ser- 
mons. A German Protestant, R. Cruel, in his “ History of Ger- 
man Preaching in the Middle Ages,” has proved at length that 
not only in the fifteenth century, but during the Middle Ages in 
general, more preaching was done in Germany than at present, and 
that no German preacher ever preached in Latin to a lay congre- 
gation of his countrymen.’ 

In no respect did the Church of the Middle Ages develop a 
nobler and grander activity than in her deeds of charity. Charity, 
of course, is the keystone of Christianity, and charity without 
works is a hollow sound. Hence, even during the ages of perse- 
cution, the refuge for strangers (2enodo chium) had sprung into ex- 
istence among the early Christians. After Constantine's conver- 
sion one of his first laws provided for the care of infants, and more 
than one inscription in the Catacombs bears witness to the great 
number of foundlings supported by Christian charity. In the 
fourth century a noble Christian lady, Fabiola, founded the first hos- 
pital in Rome. At Cezsarea, St. Basil established another, as well 
as an asylum for lepers. To the Church the weak and the sick 
were ever objects of motherly solicitude. But never, perhaps, in 
her history did she unfold this characteristic more resplendently 
than during the Middle Ages. Catholic Europe was covered with 
monasteries. ‘“ Every monastery,” says a writer in the Saturday 
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Review,’ “ as a rule had its infirmary not only for its own members, 
but for invalids and convalescents generally, and the nursing of 
the weak, the blind and the aged. The infirmaries are the pat- 
terns of modern hospitals.” Founders of hospitals, the same 
writer informs us, were generally unknown, because such founda- 
tions were so common and connected with the very essence of 
Christianity. “ We may be justified in recalling the fact,” says the 
celebrated Prof. Virchow, “that the almost unbounded power of 
the Church in the Middle Ages was founded not only on the 
strength and unity of faith and the unimpeachable sanctity of her 
traditions, but essentially on the active and careful helpfulness 
with which the Church in every sphere of science and work was 
the active centre of organized educated society. Innocent III. 
undertook the organization of hospitals in this magnanimous spirit. 

. . . In Rome the mother house of all these hospitals still exists, 
the venerable hospital of Sa# Spirito in Sassta. Sprung from a 
house for pilgrims, founded in 727 by the Anglo-Saxon king Ina, 
this house, originally called the ‘ School of Saxons’ (Schola Saxo- 
num), had grown in the course of time. When Innocent IIL, in 
1204, began to carry out his idea of a hospital organization to be 
extended throughout Christendom, he could go to this institution 
as a ready-made existing foundation. From Montpellier he called 
Guy, the founder of the order of the Holy Ghost, placed him at 
the head of the whole organization, and with his aid began imme- 
diately to found larger inns ( Ainnengasthaeuser) in all countries. In 
Germany the work proceeded with such rapidity that in the course 
of a few decades almost every larger and many smaller cities had 
their Holy Ghost Hospital, often connected with a church of the 
Holy Ghost, the members of the order always keeping up their 
connection with Rome. From this centre a fixed set of rules 
passed to the more recent institutions, which were no longer inns, 
but real hospitals for the diseased and weak.” * With the order of 
the Holy Ghost the order of St. Lazarus vied in charity. Its hos- 
pitals, called Lasarettoes, were designed for the care of lepers. 
The grand-mastership of this order became hereditary in the house 
of Savoy. To-day, however, when King Humbert confers the 
order of St. Lazarus, neither the grand master nor the new knight 
gives much thought to the poor lepers, nor, in fact, to the sick and 
wretched. Besides the order of St. Lazarus the Knights Templars 
and Hospitallers originally devoted themselves to the care of the 
sick in Palestine. They, too, gradually drifted away from their 
primary purpose, and became the bulwarks of Christendom against 
the Mussulman. But the grand foundation of Innocent III. was 
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cherished and fostered by Popes and kings and free cities until the 
fatal schism of the sixteenth century. Then with the other monks 
the brothers of the Holy Ghost were turned out of their homes, 
and the sick and the stricken given over to the tender mercies of 
the world. “In Germany,” says Virchow, “as the power of the 
princes grew stronger and the bureaucracy developed more 
freely, the care of the new hospital fell to the State more and 
more. It has required a strong moral movement and hard press- 
ure from without to revive the activity of individuals and commu- 
nities in this direction. Here precisely is the point where our 
generation must learn from the much abused Middle Ages.” ! 
Wonderful, in truth, was the power for good exerted during the 
Middle Ages by Popes and bishops and monks, in short, by the 
Church. “In the Church,” says Wattenbach, “all those took 
refuge that still had a feeling and inclination for literary culture, 
which no more found a home in the mad struggles of the world. 
This we recognize in the lives of Cassiodorus, Jordanis, Apollina- 
ris Sidonius; and Venantius Fortunatus, too, in advanced old age 
became Bishop of Poitiers, where he died at the beginning of the 
seventh century. The essentially lifeless and artificial literature of 
the grammarians died with its last representatives that the Franks 
had still found, and henceforth only the Church preserved the germs 
of intellectual life, which she naturally applied to her own service.” 
“ At the beginning of the Middle Ages, as we have seen, the men 
who were distinguished by literary culture, even if they did not 
owe it to the Church, yet at last turned to her, and the same hap- 
pened in Charlemagne’s time. The Frankish knight disdained all 
learning, and Charles's efforts in this direction remained without 
lasting success. Soon the Church was again the sole protectress 


a) 


of the pencil and the pen.”* And so she remained in most re- 


spects during the greater part of the Middle Ages. Her priests 


and monks copied not only the Bible and the Fathers, but also 
the Latin classics ;.they were the chroniclers and historians of 
those days, the mathematicians, musicians and architects; they 
were the philosophers and grammarians; they were the farmers 
and the craftsmen. “ It is impossible,” says Dean Maitland, “ to 
get even a superficial knowledge of the medizval history of Europe 
without seeing how greatly the world of that period was indebted 
to the monastic orders, and feeling that, whether they were good 
or bad in other matters, monasteries were beyond all price in those 
days of misrule and turbulence, as places where (it may be imper- 
fectly, yet better than elsewhere) God was worshipped—as a quict 
! Virchow, Hospitiler and Lazarette, p. 16. 
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and religious refuge for helpless infancy and old age, a shelter of 
respectful sympathy for the orphan maiden and the desolate widow 
—as central points whence agriculture was to spread over bleak 
hills and barren downs and marshy plains, and deal bread to mill- 
ions perishing with hunger and its pestilential train—as_ reposi- 
tories of the learning which then was, and well-springs of the 
learning that was to be—as nurseries of art and science, giving the 
stimulus, the means, and the reward to invention, and aggregating 
around them every head that could devise and every hand that 
could execute—as the nucleus of the city which in after-days of 
pride should crown its palaces and bulwarks with the towering 
cross of its cathedral.”' Men have too long looked at what the 
monks did not do for art and science and Church and State, and 
closed their eyes to what they did do. They have demanded from 
them the impossible. They have expected them to produce the 
fruit before they sowed the seed. They have riveted their eyes on 
their faults,and forgotten that the monks were human; they have 
wilfully or in prejudice exaggerated their wrong-doing. They have 
found instances of ignorance and superstition in monasteries, and 
forthwith turned all monasteries into sinks of ignorance and super- 
stition. Some monks, they learned from their indignant fellows, 
were lazy and given to vice, and immediately all monasteries were 
denounced as hot-beds of idleness and vice. But is it likely that 
so bad a tree should produce such good fruit? “It has been 
thought,” says Prof. Brewer, “ that the success of the Reformation 
was mainly due to the purity of the morals it inculcated, or rather 
to the general corruption of all classes of the clergy in particular 
in the fifteenth century. The declamations of moralists and theo- 
logians, the invectives of satirists, even the evidence of criminal 
courts on such a subject as this, whether in the sixteenth or the 
nineteenth century, are too partial to be decisive. Neither authen- 
tic documents, nor the literature and character of the times, nor, if 
national ethics is essentially connected with national art, its artistic 
tendencies, warrant us in believing that the era preceding the 
Reformation was more corrupt than that which succeeded it. It 
is impossible that the clergy should have been universally immoral 
and the laity have remained sound, temperate and loyal; but if these 
general arguments are not sufficient, I refer my readers to a very 
curious document dated the 8th of July, 1519, when a search was 
instituted by different commissioners on Sunday night in London 
and its suburbs for all suspected and disorderly persons. I fear no 
parish in London nor any town in the United Kingdom of the 





1 S. R. Maitland—The Dark Ages, p. iv. This book, the work of a fair man, who 
had deeply studied medieval times, is full of interesting and important matter to the 
student of the Middle Ages, 
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same amount of population would at this day pass a similar ordeal 
with equal credit. Prof. Brewer's argument may be fairly applied 
to earlier periods of the Middle Ages, and we shall not go far 


ee | 


astray when we assume that whilst, no doubt, abuses, in some cases 
gross abuses, existed in individual monasteries, yet most mon- 
asteries, in the words of Dean Maitland, were truly “quiet and 
religious refuges for helpless infancy and old age, shelters of re- 
spectful sympathy for the orphan maiden and desolate widow, 
repositories of learning, nurseries of art and science.” 

Thus has the modern historical student, by his researches and 
his sifting of evidence, redeemed the medizval Church and her 
servants from many a reproach; thus has he awarded her many 
a wreath of praise, of which she may well be proud. We have, 
however, by no means exhausted the list of services which Church 
and Pope and monk rendered to medieval Europe. There are 
the universities which she founded and fostered, and in which was 
laid the groundwork of the great modern edifice of science. There 
is music, which medizval monks developed and delivered over to 
modern times an all but perfect structure, for they invented or 
improved musical notation (Guido d’Arezzo); they built great 
organs, in many respects unexcelled even now; they studied and 
penetrated deeply into harmony, a side of the art perhaps wholly 
unknown to the ancients; they invented measured music, and 
systematized it (Franco of Cologne, 1247); they invented and 
perfected many musical instruments. There is classical learning, 
which monks, amidst thousandfold difficulties, saved from perish- 
ing, and in which even nuns at times reached such perfection that 
a Roswitha of Gandersheim not only read Terence, but composed 
creditable comedies in imitation of that master of elegant conver- 
sational Latin. There is agriculture, which monks first taught the 
barbarians, and which they encouraged from the days of St. Boni- 
face to the days of Luther. But to dwell upon these subjects and 
exploit these mines of monkish merit would demand volumes. 

There is still one element in the culture of the Middle Ages, how- 
ever, to which we must draw attention. We have left it to the last 
because, though created, like other branches of medieval learn- 
ing, by monks and priests, it was afterwards taken up, nursed and 
perfected by laymen. We mean the vernacular literature of the 
Middle Ages, especially their poetry. Since the end of the last 
century untold labor has been devoted to bring to light and to 


appreciate the mediaval poetic literature of France and Germany. 
Unlooked-for success has crowned the labors of men like Fauriel, 
Francisque Michel, Paulin and Gaston Paris, Meyer, and others, 


! Brewer, History of the Reign of Henry VIIL., vol. i., p. 600, 
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in France, and the impulse given to the study of German media- 
val poetry by Wieland, the Schlegels, Brentano, Gorres, and the 
Grimms, has borne equally noble fruit. Buried in university, 
court, and convent libraries, covered with the dust of centuries, 
were found treasures of literature, now pronounced by competent 
scholars to be, in some respects, equal to the great classic master- 
pieces. Of these, the oldest is the German poetic Gospel harmony, 
called by its first editor, Professor Schmeller, of Munich, “ //e/zand” 
(the Saviour). It was written about 830 A. D., and published just 
a thousand years later. “ This poem,” says Vilmar, “ composed by 
a Saxon, or, perhaps, in old-epic fashion, by several authors—and 
several traces point to this conclusion—relates the life of Jesus 
Christ according to the combined reports of the four Gospels, and 
is, by far, the most excellent, perfect, and sublime Christian poem 
of all nations and all times; in truth, apart from its Christian sub- 
ject, it is in general one of the most glorious works of poetry that 
human genius has created; and in some parts, descriptions, and feat- 
ures, it may safely challenge comparison with the Homeric songs. 
It is the only true Christian epic.”' About thirty years after the 
Heliand another poetic Gospel harmony was written, this time in 
Alsace. Its author was a Benedictine monk, Ottfried, of Weissen- 
burg. Far inferior as a poem to the He/sand, it has decided claims 
to our interest and attention. “ The poem is invaluable as a sample 
ef old High German, and, if possible, even more valuable on ac- 
count of the uncommon care and precision with which the metres 
have been treated, so that, if our German prosody is to be scientific, 
we can to this day gather its fundamental rules only from this work 
of Ottfried. Alliteration Ottfried replaces by the musical prin- 
ciple which has remained dominant since—rhyme. His work is 
the first written in rhyme, and at the same time the standard for all 
succeeding centuries.”* About 1300 A. D., the great epic the 
“ Lay of the Nibelungs ” was combined into one poem; ‘its com- 
ponent songs, detected with wonderful skill by Karl Lachmann, 
had been sung prob.bly for centuries before by travelling bards 
and rhapsodists. To emphasize its merits is useless; they are ac- 
knowledged by all. It seems strange that this poem, “the chief 
gem in the poetic crown of Germany,” should have been forgotten, 
should have been unknown for ages; stranger still that, when at 
last published by a Swiss pedagogue, named Miller, the great 
Frederick of Prussia, poet and politician and warrior, to reward 
him for his work, wrote: “ You think entirely too well of these 
things. In my opinion, they are not worth a shot of powder. I 
should not tolerate them in my library, but should throw them 


1 Vilmar, Geschichte der Deutschen National Literatur, fr. 29. 
® Vilmar, |. c., 34. 
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out.” Frederick was a better judge of powder than of poems; 
still, he was a fair representative of eighteenth-century enlighten- 
ment, and gives us a clue why these men could not appreciate the 
Middle Ages. 

Epics of the Nibelungen class, there were many; at least a 
dozen or fifteen have come down to us, whole or in part; the Lam- 
entation of the Nibelungs, the Song of Hildebrand, Sigfrid, King 
Laurin, the Battle of Ravenna (Xaden Schlacht), Rosegarden, King 
Rother, and King Otnit, may be mentioned as some of these 
poems. But, next to the Song of the Nibelungs for merit, a poem 
of singular beauty and attractiveness, portraying “the strict 
fidelity, suffering humility, and ever-dignified nobility of a Ger- 
man woman,” comes Gudrun, a German Odyssey, next to the 
Nibelungen Iliad. Besides these poems, celebrating the heroes 
of the great invasion of the Roman Empire, we have a cycle of 
epics dealing with the exploits of Charlemagne and his paladins; 
another singing of King Arthur and his knights; and the Legend 
of the Holy Land, as well as romantic tales of Alexander and 
‘Eneas. The finest of these epics is the “ Parzival” of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, the greatest German poet of his age, the friend 
of Hermann of Thiringen, St. Elizabeth's father-in-law. At Her- 
mann’s court, also, we find other distinguished votaries of the epic 
muse, like Hartmann von der Aue, as well as the greatest of the 
minnesingers, Walther von der Vogelweide. Much of their po- 
etry has been translated into modern German, and its high excel- 
lence has been most freely recognized. And yet these men lived 
and sang in the “dark” ages, at the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

We pass from Germany to France. Hardly had the old rustic 
Roman, transformed by the German influence of the Franks, be- 
come French, when we find it used for literary purposes. The 
tenth century furnishes us the Song of St. Eulalie, a life of St. Le- 
ger, and a poem on the Passion. Then follow the Chansons de Gestes, 
heroic poems singing of the noble deeds of the legendary or his- 
toric families of France. Even the eleventh century furnishes us 
one example of these epics, the Chanson de Roland, edited for the 
the first time by M. Michel, in 1837. It treats of an episode of 
the great Charles's wars with the Saracens, and is the oldest as well 


as the most interesting of the poems dealing with that subject. 
Amis et Amtles,a chanson of 3500 lines, written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was one of the most popular mediazval poems, though its 
interest is mainly domestic. The wealth of this poetry revealed 
by modern research is amazing. Every hero had his Homer in 
those days, it would seem. Roland, Guillaume d’Orange, Huon 
de Bordeaux, Renant de Montauban, and dozens of others, found 
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trouvéres to write and jongleurs to recite their glories. And these 
numerous works are far from being without merit. “ Their versi- 
fication is pleasing to the ear,” says Mr. Saintsbury, “and their 
language, considering its age, is of surprising strength, expressive- 
ness, and even wealth.” “It is neither poor in vocabulary nor 
lacking in harmony of sound. It is, indeed, more sonorous and 
stately than the classical French language was from the seven- 
teenth century to the days of Victor Hugo.” 

The Chansons de Gestes were followed very soon by the Ro- 
mances of King Arthur and of Alexander the Great, many of 
which were subsequently versified. How well they lend themselves 
to poetic treatment was shown not only by the German poets of 
the thirteenth century, but also in our own day by Lord Tennyson. 
The old French romances rank high as works of literature. “ The 
peculiarity of what may be called their atmosphere is marked. An 
elaborate and romantic system of mystical religious sentiment, 
finding vent in imaginative and allegorical narrative, a remarkable 
refinement of manners, and a combination of delight in battle and 
devotion to ladies, distinguish them. This is, in short, the romantic 
spirit, or, as it is sometimes called, the spirit of chivalry; and it 
cannot be too positively asserted that the Arthurian romances com- 
municate it to literature for the first time, and that nothing like it 
is found in the classics." To the chansons and romances must 
be added the fad/iau, a species of poem partaking of the ballad and 
the AZsopic fable. We must also mention the lyric poetry, both 
of the Provengal troubadours and the Northern French trou- 
véres. Year after year scholars discover and print more of those 
ancient literary treasures, and year after year they accumulate more 
proof that the Middle Ages from the tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury were far from being a barbarous and barren age in literature. 

We see the Middle Ages had truly a culture. Of course that 
culture was very different from ours. Was it, therefore, in every 
respect inferior to modern culture? Let us hear the opinion of 
a scholar well acquainted with both, brought up wholly under 
modern influences, so to say, steeped in them, a non-Catholic, but 
a fair and open-minded critic, Prof. Paulsen: 

“ Between the culture of the Middle Ages and modern culture 
there is an important difference: it is that the former was what 
the latter is not—popular; . . . . it was the property of the whole 
people: modern culture, on the contrary, belongs to the learned. 
In the Middle Ages all had one language, one poetry, one faith, 
one Church, one art; since the fifteenth century the body of the 
people has been split into two classes, the learned and the un- 


1 Saintsbury, Hist. of French Lit., pp. 23, 24. 
2 Saintsbury, |. c., p. 38. 
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learned, or, in modern parlance, the cultured and the uncultured, 
who live side by side, but not with one another; nor do they live 
the same life... . . Since the end of the Middle Ages unity of 
language has perished from the midst of the people. The learned, 
2.é.,the bearers of culture, since that time spoke a language differ- 
ent from that of the uneducated masses. True, in the Middle 
Ages, too, the language of learning, and in part of public life, was 
a foreign language. But mediaeval Latin was not the language of 
a foreign people; it grew upon the soil, and drew its life from the 
life of the age; it did not change the turn of mind of those who 
used it. It was not the reason for pride and display, but a neces- 
sary instrument for international and learned intercourse. Those 
who spoke it did not become strangers to the life of the masses. 
The clerics, who knew and used it, held the same views of life and 
the world as the people in general. . . . . But at the end of the six- 
teenth century no one, unless he was forced to speak in German 
on the commonest matters of every day life, could express his 
thoughts without borrowing fromthe Latin. Though perhaps the 
introduction of some Latin purple patches was due to the desire 
of showing that the writer did not belong to the rabble, yet not un- 
frequently he was led to use the Latin because it was handy, whilst 
he was at a loss for the proper German expression. The contempt 
for the German language, and its neglect during the sixteenth 
century in consequence of the schools being carried on in Latin, 


made it possible for the French language to take possession of the 
upper classes. For a time it seemed as if the German tongue had 


died out as a vehicle of culture. When at last it began to be re- 
vived for literary uses its connection with the living, spoken lan- 
guage had been almost snapped. Luckily Luther's translation of 
the Bible had saved a great part of the mediwval German lan- 
guage for better times. . . . . Can we close our eyes to the fact 
that our German literature, and especially the so-called classical 
German literature, is, to a great extent, strange to the life of the 
people, and that it will remain so? that the plastic arts among us 
are exotics, which have never struck root among the people, and 
which are kept alive by arbitrary means and by imitation? and that 
our law and political science are learned creations, and not the 
outcome of the nation’s life? nay, that even religion and religious 
life among us have an artificial, half political, half erudite, char- 
acter? Can we deny that in this respect the Middle Ages were 
more blessed? Then the life of the whole people was based on 
one general view of the world and of life: the same ideals of hero- 
ism and sanctity filled the souls of all: art spoke a language under- 
stood by all, for it gave form and reality to the ideals that lived in 
their hearts, and the Church and her sacred ceremonies co-ordi- 
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nated the life of all with the same world of ideas. With the Re- 
naissance began the great schism.”" 

Such is Prof. Paulsen’s view of medizval and modern culture. 
But Paulsen is far from standing alone; his views, as he remarks 
himself, are the views of Wackernagel and Pfeiffer, learned Ger- 
manists and profound scholars. They, if any, had penetrated 
deeply into German medizval literature and the life of the German 
people in those times. They plodded, they studied, they searched, 
they sifted, and they saw—what? The frightful images of bar- 
barism, ignorance, superstition, and darkness? the caricature of 
learning and fainting shadow of national life? No. They saw 
what Paulsen saw. They saw that most of the fearful pictures of 
the dark ignorance of the Middle Ages, formerly accepted as cor- 
rect, were mirages; they saw that many of the current descriptions 
were myths. 





THE LONDON POOR. 


OWN poverty and country poverty are different. Poverty in 
the country means simplicity—‘a dinner of herbs with 
contentment” ;—but poverty in towns means starvation, f/us dirt, 
degradation and disease. London being perhaps the largest town, 
—though it is but a combination of small towns,—the contrast 
between its spirit and the spirit of the country is more pronounced 
than is the same contrast in other kingdoms. Rural France is in 
touch with brilliant Paris, so far as borrowed ideas can be assimi- 
lated; rural Italy is, or was, in touch with Papal Rome, so far as 
ordinary Catholic sentiments can be diffused; but between London 
and the English villages there is absolutely nothing in common, 
unless it be the “doing nothing” on a Sunday. London life, 
among the poor, is one unceasing bitter struggle, unrelieved by 
any sunshine, save that of children’s smiles, yet with a constant, 
painful yearning for better days. 
+ We speak of course of the poorest class of Londoners ; not of 
the average successful workman or artisan, but of the thousands 
whose life-long element is want. That word, want, does not mean 
only destitution, it means the craving for most of the necessaries 
of life. Such craving is the normal mood of scores of thousands. 





1 Paulsen, |. c., pp. 291-293. 
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It is a craving which robs the soul of half its peace, as well as 
robs the home of half its rights. It is a disgrace, a burning 
shame, to wealthy England. Scores of good men have tried to 
get to the bottom of it; to suggest this remedy or that remedy 
for the great want; but there it stands, worse and worse every 
year, and with no apparent prospect of elimination. Still, terrible 
as it is, it has its beauties; there are features in it which are 
captivating, even fascinating,—especially its heroic patience and 
charity. Let us briefly trace its story, its lessons. 

The commercial condition of England twenty years ago had all 
the seeming of an enduring prosperity. The enormous increase 
of manufactories attracted the country-folks to London; and, for 
a while, all went well with the whole of the working classes ; short 
hours, generous pay, cheap commodities, making their lives at 
once easy and profitable. Then came the reaction. The lean 
kine followed close on the fat kine. There has been a fifteen 
years’ spell of depression. And the reasons are easy to be given. 
The remedies may be purely theoretical, but the causes are as 
clear as is the sun. Political economy, in the simple groove of 
depression, is not a science that need puzzle any Englishman. In 
the groove of the depression of the capitalists there may be some 
difficulty in working out the problem; but as to all kinds of 
manual labor, the causes of the depression are as obvious as they 
are difficult of removal. It is the “ removal” which baffles the 
wise heads. Thus, to tell us that the invention of machinery—of 
labor-saving contrivances in most of the trades—has lessened the 
demand for manual labor to the extent of about seventy per cent., 
is to tell us only that thirty “hands” are now wanted where a 
hundred hands used formerly to be wanted ; but it is zo¢ to tell us 
how the remaining seventy hands are to live, either in their old 
lines or in new lines. So again, to affirm that high wages in 
machine-factories have been proved to mean a low cost of produc- 


tion, while low wages in hand-industries have meant a high cost, 


is to affirm what we must readily admit; but it offers no consola- 
tion to the “depressed.” In the same way, the new system of 
combinations has been much vaunted as beneficial to the public ; 
but it is not beneficial to the “ depressed”; it is, on the contrary, 
an aggravation. Again, as to means of transit, we have no 
need to have it proved to us that steam can do quickly and cheaply 
what the slow method did slowly and expensively ; but this is 
chiefly a benefit to the tradurs—it lessens the chances of work for 
the workers. Finally, as to agriculture (for mark that one reason 
why the “ smock-frocks ” have rushed up to the metropolis is that 
agriculture, like manufacture, is depressed); it was once a purely 
domestic occupation, in which machinery was unknown for thou- 
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sands of years—and when known was at first cordially detested; 
it is now an open trade, full of mechanical rivalry, and driving the 
yokel and the bucolic to their despair. 

Let us not linger too long on such subjects (political economy 
is dry work), yet we must add that quality has now quite ousted 
quantity as the first desideratum in merchandise ; the effect of the 
invention period being to make the demand on intelligence much 
greater than the demand on physical force. Brains are now 
wanted, not bodies. The “unemployed” consist chiefly of the 
unskilled. Invention necessarily displaces unskilled labor. Brute 
force is of no use in mental tactics. Whereas, formerly the strong 
arm was everything, now the faculty, the intuition, are supreme. 
Moreover the newest inventions are always changing. Each in- 
vention is almost sure to be improved upon. So that the skilled 
workman (and what is to become of the unskilled?) must be 
always equal to the emergency of freshness, and this freshness 
may come upon him from day to day. The old-fashioned factory- 
hand is out of date. As to children, they are scarcely wanted in 
factories. Inventions have made children “in the way.” Parents 
cannot “put them out” to science-work. Nor can you educate 
the old fashioned weaver to the new style, nor the old fashioned 
farm-hand to machinery, without subjecting him to some discipline 
of education, such as will quicken him and interest him at the 
same time; and until this is done he is valueless. Thus the result 
of the invention period is that machine workmen are well paid, but 
manual workmen are paid worse than ever. It is now the struggle 
between fitness and unfitness. And when will unfitness become 
fitness ? Not until—and this is waiting for a distant date—trained 
intelligence shall take the place of the untrained, and technical 
education shall become general. “ The million” must be educated 
in a technique for which they have no natural aptitude, nor (per- 
haps) brains. Truly a big, national aspiration! Since quality 
must always be aristocratic,—for it is the product of the few, not 
of the many,—how are we to make the “ masses” rich in quality, 
when even the trained “ classes" are not so? Thus, as we said 
at the beginning, we see the causes why the poor are so poor, but 
the remedies remain purely theoretical. 

To touch briefly on a few collateral “causes”; causes of the 
superlative poverty of the extreme class: the recent enquiry 
before Lord Dunraven’s Committee has made clear these three 
terrible wrongs: (1.) that the fashionable tradesmen of the West 
End get their work done by sub-contract, that is, by “sweating ” 
their work people; (2.) that they pretend to employ the best 
workmen at good wages, whereas they employ the poorest class 
at the worst wages (of course this is not true of all proprietors ; it 
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has only been proved against some of them); (3.) that the princi- 
pal “ sweaters” are low-class Jews, who, themselves being the 
slaves of the high class proprietors at the West End, grind their 
working slaves down to the last farthing. Now here is the expla- 
nation of at least one groove of suffering, among the teeming, 
starving masses of the metropolis. Further, an alien and a physi- 


cally-enduring population of Germans, Poles, Russians and other 
foreigners take the bread out of the mouths of the London poor 
(eighty-three per cent. of the tailors in one parish are authorita- 
tively stated to be foreigners) ; a competition which obliges women 
to “ work fifteen hours a day on tea and dry bread, for a wage that 
will not even purchase those luxuries”; thus necessitating a degree 
of “temperance” which, as one of the witnesses has observed, 
“is more injurious to health than even intemperance.” Mean- 
while we are informed that “the number of London work people, 
even without reckoning the crowds of foreign immigrants, increases 
by tens of thousands every year.” 

What may be called the social causes of poverty are also in- 
creasing yearly in the metropolis. ‘“ Society” must be held 
responsible for a good deal. The gravitation of the rich classes 
to one another, and the gravitation of the poor classes to one 
another, are equally produced by interest and by pride. Interest 
makes it desirable for the house-builders to keep neighborhoods 
distinctive as to caste, well knowing that moneyed people will 
not live among poor people, and that the “ genteel tradesman” 
prefers a “middle class neighborhood.” The old suburbs of 
London, forty years ago, used to be dotted with beautiful houses 
and large gardens; but now all these beautiful houses have been 
pulled down, so that a dead level of mediocrity may be established. 
Well-off people will not live in “ respectable” neighborhoods where 
paltry gentility offends the eye with its demureness, “a good 
address’ being now more thought of than a good house, and a 
West End street being much preferred to an East End mansion, 
Conventionalism lifts the hem of its garment, not only from poor 
districts but from unfashionable ones, so that we may walk through 


a dozen “ merely respectable” neighborhoods without seeing one 
carriage from the West End. Now how does all this localizing 
of classes affect what are called the London poor? First there is 
the complete isolation, physical and mental isolation, of that one 
class which all the other classes shun. So intense is the realiza- 
tion of this truth by the class which is shunned by all other 
classes that they instinctively shun the classes that shun them. 
They get away from them as far as they can. They gravitate, as 
a rule, to the far East, because there they can live solely among 
their equals, and not be conscious of being ostracised from society. 
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The West Enders, on their part, reciprocate the avoidance, and 
are serenely unconscious of the East Enders. Indeed a dweller 
in May Fair is no more conscious of the East Enders than he is 
conscious of the dwellers in Mesopotamia, or of the possible 
aborigines of the moon. And the middle classes take their cue 
from the upper classes. Zhey too regard the class called the 
London poor very much as they regard the vermin in their dust- 
bins, and would be disposed to “ destroy ” both by a not dissimilar 
insect powder, should both make themselves painfully present. 
Such a remark of course applies only to “ classes”; we shall have 
noble truths to tell presently of individuals; yet the fact remains 
horribly undeniable that there is xo sympathy between any of the 
London classes, and worse than no sympathy towards “ the poor.” 
Here, however, we reach a point in our subject, which may be 
best treated by “ going among the poor.” 


II. 


Let us first take the dark side, then the bright side. 

Sunday is a good day for studying poverty in its mental or 
cogitative attitudes. It is on Sundays the poor go to their clubs, 
on Sundays they attend public meetings, on Sundays they listen 
to infidel lectures. (We are speaking now only of the dark side.) 
Sunday is largely devoted by the working classes to the propaga- 
tion of anti-Christian principles, to Socialistic and Communistic 
disquisitions, to quasi-political and also dramatic entertainments. 
On one Sunday, a few months ago, twenty-one dramatic perform- 
ances were given in various districts of the metropolis. On the 
same Sunday there were twenty-five secular concerts, and seventeen 
other meetings for amusement. The clubs, for the discussion of 
all kinds of subjects, have their weekly gatherings on the Sunday. 
Such subjects as “ The Christ of Mythology,” “ Why Christianity 
Demoralizes Society,” with kindred or congenial blasphemies, are 
boldly advertised every Saturday and Sunday morning. Politics 
are of course much affected; such captivating headings being 
selected as appeal most to poverty or bad temper: “ Monarchy a 
fraud upon the people ;” “ Royal paupers;” “ Criminal classes high 
and low;” or “Signals of the coming Revolution.” It is important 
to bear in mind that the persons who give these lectures are not 
adventurers, but gentlemen of education. The arguments are both 
critical and persuasive. The rooms for such gatherings are the 
largest that can be had, and they are invariably crowded to excess. 
Meanwhile out of doors the same sort of propagandism goes on 
in the streets and in the parks. (There are two or three verdant 
spaces in the East End.) The most advanced views are loudly 
preached in the thoroughfares, the police appearing listless or 
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bored. Sympathy with the best causes is often expressed by the 
speeches, but that sympathy is a poor apology for such injurious- 
ness. The combination of irreverence with manly protest, of 
downright blasphemy with the ridicule of hypocrisy, or of rabid 
radicalism with really generous, liberal politics, makes such 
speechifying a most corrupting education. And here it may be 
noted, as an important modern fact, that what wsed to be the un- 
mixed rowdy or vulgar class is now largely leavened by an intel- 
ligent class; at least one-half of the London poor being in earnest, 
as busy-minded polemics or partisans. No longer simply grumb- 
ling, they are didactic. They are working up, intellectually, for 
revolution. They are reading, studying, debating, and even organ- 
izing, and getting into a sort of drill habits for campaigning. 
When their day comes they will be dangerous. 

They will be the more dangerous because they have had so 
much experience of the penalties and hazards of campaigning. 
Trafalgar Square has been a drill ground for recruits. Those 
recruits have now become riot soldiers. We shall get to understand 
the London poor all the better (we are speaking only, be it remem- 
bered, of “the dark side”’) by a little observation of the methods, 
tactics, or discipline of what may be called the 
action.” Now, first, it is perfectly certain that all meetings—and 


London poor in 


therefore riots—are fathered by the despair of the London poor of 
getting their miseries attended to by the rich. This despair forces 
even the amiable and the long suffering to become social fire- 
brands—that is, rioters. The London poor are sternly lectured 
by the journalists for the immorality of meeting in their thousands, 
making speeches, selecting deputies, parading the streets; and 


the London poor reply, “ As we can only force you to listen to us 
by doing the very things you tell us not to do, and as we have 
been successful in gaining your attention by methods which you 
assure us are insufficient, we regard your stately sermons as 
hypocritical rubbish, and we intend to 'go on doing what we have 
begun to do.” In other words, the London poor know—as well 
as Irishmen know—that if they want to get justice, out ot the 
British Government, their only way is to agitate till they get it. 
The London poor know—as well as Irishmen know—that selfish- 
ness and indifference, intrigue or party passion, are the political 
and social levers of the powerful classes ; and that all the cant 
about philanthropy is mere posing. On a Sunday afternoon of 
last October, a small detachment of “the unemployed” marched 
in procession to Westminster Abbey, to listen to a sermon on 
charity. As the preacher was descanting on the beauties of that 
virtue, one of the poor men yelled out the abrupt comment: “We 
want a dinner.” The remark might be unusual during a sermon, 
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but it was a frank protest against a verbal Christianity. So again, 
when one of the unemployed said on the same day of protest, 
while he was haranguing an audience in Trafalgar Square, “ We 
have abolished black slavery, we are now determined to abolish 
white slavery to the titled scoundrels of the West End;” the 
vehemence of the speaker's language only superlatively stated the 
truism: “Human nature hates indifference from the prosperous 
classes.” Most men will submit to a severe code of laws, but few 
men will submit to personal indifference. The indifference, in the 
major part of the wealthy classes, has engendered “ revolution” 
among the working classes. Street riots are the small beginnings 
of revolution. And now that government is no longer a feudal 
privilege of the aristocracy, but has been largely transferred to “the 
common people (and we are hastening forward to the “one man, 
one vote”’ principle), it is obvious that unless the multitude can 
respect the aristocracy—look up to them as superiors in character 
—the days of revolution are at hand. 

Put togther the two points we have referred to: the utilizing of 
Sundays for a sort of political education, and the utilizing of riots 
for demonstration: and then add one more point—official selfish- 
ness—which is a perpetual provocation to popular wrath; and we 
shall see the tendency of “ the London poor in action.” That ten- 
dency might find its expression in this pleading: “ You, the gov- 
ernment, who have the conduct of great properties, vast revenues, 
rich guilds, plethoric societies, ought to consider the interests of 
the many, while respecting the interests of the few. With what con- 
sistency can you, the government, which wastes ten millions of the 
tax. money in enslaving poor Arabs or poor Africans, refuse thou- 
sands to the home wants of your own countrymen. The moment 
your stock exchange speculators cry out, Oh, my bonds! what ever 
is to become of my investments? you, the government, increase 
the income tax for ‘heir benefit; but while a quarter of a million 
Londoners are, quite innocently, out of work, you will not make a 
grant to help tiem. The three grooves of selfishness from which 
our pauperism arises are: (1) the preference of the British Gov- 
ernment for wealthy and vested interests over the interests of mere 
workers or slaves; (2) the determination of all richly funded socie- 
ties to prefer dividends to the prosperity of the work people; (3) 
the indisposition of the rich classes to regulate their expenditure 
with reference to the special needs of special times. So soon as 
we get the ‘one man, one vote’ principle—and Mr. Gladstone will 
get it for us if he lives—we will make a clean sweep of this in- 
justice.” , 

Perhaps such language fairly expresses the animus of what we 
call “the London poor in action”; the London poor who are 
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maddened by their sufferings. But there is one attitude to which 
it is necessary to attend more carefully, since it is the main dis- 
tinction between “the dark side and the bright side.” Politics 
may be very much the same on the two sides, but religion is in all 
respects exactly opposite. Now—still keeping to the dark side— 
let us notice two or three features of the modern painfully aggres- 
sive anti-Christianism. The unbelief of the East End is simply 
gross; it is not the unbelief of the West End. In the West End 
there is a vast amount of fantastic speculation; perhaps even some 
sympathy with such wild nonsense as Mr. Laurence Oliphant has 
recently elaborated in a treatise which he is pleased to call “ Sci- 
entific Religion "—the “ science” being too occult to be discerned. 
But such rhapsody is peculiar to the West End. You do not hear 
in the East End any grave entertainment of the ideas of “ inter- 
atomic energy” or dynaspheric force”; there is no atttempt at a 
realization of the operation of the interlocked atoms which act and 
react upon one another with a systolic and diastolic motion, some- 
times apparently in the brain, and sometimes in the nerve centres 
and solar plexus. Such scientific religion may be hired in Mudie’s 
library, but the East Enders are above it; they have too much 


sense. Zheir irréligion is a sort of syllogism: “I am miserable: 
God is said to be happy: therefore, it is impossible for God to be 
my Father.” This rough reckoning serves for all apology. If 
we talk to an unbelieving East Ender, he does not bother us about 
“the pneumatic atomic union which is established between him 
and his last wife’; he tells us bluntly that his wife went into a con- 
sumption because there had been nothing in her larder for six 


months; and that ¢/zs proved to him that there was no Providence. 


Having arrived at that conclusion, he proceeds to abuse the Bible, 
and “the Free Thought Publishing Company, Limited” has sup- 
plied him with a cheap library, out of which he will bring us 
arguments that are incontestable. Here we have the hard state 
of antitheism. And the “Free Thought Publishing Company, 
Limited” has helped it on. 

All the worst books against the Bible, against religion, against 
God, have been issued by this Limited Liability Company. The 
firm may be limited in financial hazards, but it has no limitations in 
its antitheism. It has its emissaries,—blatant messengers of evil. 
These emissaries are dispatched to the places where roads meet ; 
and are there encouraged by grinning youths and smirking house- 
maids to abuse the Old Testament, the New Testament, and the 
clergy, Catholic, Anglican, and Nonconformist. Probably the 
“ Company" would disown such preaching fanatics; they would 
decline to be held responsible for their wild readers; but with 
what object, for what advantage, can a half-educated vulgarian 
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stand up at a corner where ways meet, and seek to destroy every 
vestige of popular belief, unless he has that one motive which puts 
to flight all mental hazards, being grounded on the auri sacra 
James, An assassin, ifhe be hired, has a motive, and all such 
hirelings are known to deplore their task ; but an assassin of men’s 
souls, hearts, intellects, and deathbed peace, would probably ask 
an extravagant sum for his crime. It is for this reason we must 
assume such men are “sent.” If they are not sent, what can 
possibly be their motive? For, it is obvious that if freethinking 
have any principle at all, it must be the leaving the human intel- 
lect to work out its own conclusions without harass from the opin- 
ions of other persons. To force negations on the mind of another 
person, or even to hazard negations without being asked, is the 
contradictory of the first principle of freethinking ; which is to leave 
every man to be the architect of his own belief. If freethinking 
mean anything, it means “ let alone.” Yet in the poorest districts 
of London—as well as in Hyde Park—the emissaries of the “ let 
alone” principle thunder their vituperations ; as though the truest 
test of all freedom were to insult everybody, to call everybody a 
fool who does not agree with you. The poor East Enders,—the 
worst victims of London poverty, who need religion to support 
their burden of worldly sorrow,—are preached at every Sunday, 
not to console them with the brightest hopes, but to dash from 
them the one sustaining prop of faith. 


III. 


But to turn from this dark side to the bright side. 

It is of the non-Catholic poor that we would speak ; for as to the 
Catholic poor, they are the same all over the world, and no eulo- 
gium need be passed upon “lem. What may be called, loosely 
speaking, the London Protestant poor—that is, such poor as are 
“ necessitous "—are often as remarkable for their piety as they are 
commiserable for the depth of their sufferings. Yet their piety 
takes this (reasoning) form, that, since they have their miseries in 
this world, they believe they will have their joys in the next. 
They almost pity the voluptuous West Enders, in the moral cer- 
tainty of their future retribution; believing that “ it is easier for a 
camel to go through the needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter 
into Heaven.” But over and above this retributive view—this 
persuasion of a “ lex talionis "—they are profoundly impressed by 
" the personality of the Saviour, by His being a man of like suffer- 
ings with themselves. They go to their Protestant churches— 
much more frequently to dissenting chapels—to listen with rapt 
attention to any earnest, homely preacher who will speak to them 
only of the Saviour. They dislike dogma. For this reason they 
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avoid Anglican churches; at least, they frequent only such 
Anglican churches as have the attraction of an earnest and plain 
preacher. They detest a preacher who “ preaches over their 
heads " as much as a preacher who preaches dogma. They can 
see through the sham of Anglican dogma, which they know to be 
the mere clothes of a skeleton. Their being perpetually ground 
on life’s grindstone makes them keen. Reality is what they pine 
for, and will have. They want to be talked to, not at. They have no 
reverence for such a preacher as the Anglican clergyman of Bath, 
“ who, when speaking of sin in the abstract, looked his congregation 
in the face; but when addressing the sinners of his congregation, 
looked up at the ventilator.” The present writer has talked to hun- 
dreds of hungry poor, in the direst neighborhoods of utterly scorned 
East Endom; and he has marvelled at the simple reality of their 
Christian faith, and the perfect self-containment of their religion. 
All their religion is inside their own hearts, with a profound in- 
difference to all religions, ecclesiastically. 

Such admirable material—the purest innocency of Christian 
sentiment, untaught, unprejudiced, unspoiled—very naturally finds 
expression in the most exquisite charity, in the daily, perpetual 
doing of good works. The charity of these people is a sublime 
poem. Rich people cannot credit, can scarcely imagine, the self- 
sacrifices these people make for one another. Not only is their 
abnegation superlative, but their delicacy and refinement are equally 
so. They possess all the sentiment, the soul, of Catholic charity, 
with an almost blank ignorance of the Catholic religion. (Of 
course we are speaking only of a typical class.) They see the 
Catholic priests who are often passing their doors; they hear of 
them from an Irish neighbor or from an English convert; but 
their general state of mind is a repugnance to any “ system"; a sort 
of idea that any “authority ” must be a mistake. 

It would be out of place here to dwell on Catholic missions ; 
because we all know priests’ work, priests’ charities. Suffice it to 


say, briefly, that the London priests in poor missions have a very 


exceptional, almost insurmountable, difficulty—the not knowing 
where to find their own people. For the last six and thirty years 
it has been very uphill work throughout the whole of the large 
diocese of Westminster. No sooner has some struggling mission 
been planted in a poor district, than the poor district has been 
swept away by the Board of Works, and the Catholic families have 
been driven into the suburbs, there to necessitate the founding of 
a new mission. In one way this has spread the Catholic religion, 
but in another way it has exhausted the stock of priests. Had it 
not been for Irish help the English hierarchy would have found 
it difficult—indeed, they would have found it impossible—to serve 
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not a few of their town missions. The Church in Ireland has sent 
over numerous young priests, who, equally devoted and appreciated, 
have fought the hardest battle for religion. The present writer has 
often met these young priests in strange, out-of-the-way, ill-famed 
places; where, instinctively, they seemed to hunt up the stray 
Catholics, and to persuade them to form the nucleus of a new flock. 
Yet “ what are these few priests among so many”? In that huge 
half-a-county, East London (in those twenty towns which we may 
be said to pass by in twenty minutes, if we take a London steam- 
boat from London Bridge and steam past Wapping, Shadwell, 
Limehouse and Deptford; merely feeling a sort of incubus of a 
dozen other immense districts, all lying in contiguity to these river 
ones), a thousand Catholic priests could find mission work to com- 
mence, which not even a thousand lives could fairly ripen. Very 
beautiful and very silent as is the heroism of the few priests who 
“work ” these huge areas of poverty, it is obvious that they can do 
little more than make a beginning; the field, too, is preoccupied 
by Protestantism. 

To return to the Protestant poor. We must remember that their 
disadvantages might well condone an immense amount of human 
frailty. The overcrowded state of their dwellings is absolutely 
fatal to the “ domestic idea,” to a realization of what we commonly 
account “ home.” Four-fifths of Londoners are said, by the Reg- 
istrar General, to live in tenements which, by no possible stretch 
of courtesy, could be called even “ respectable lodgings.” Their 
rooms are held from week to week at others’ mercy; the broker 
can seize everything for a week’s rent; the tallyman can claim the 
household utensils, and the furniture man, who has lent the furni- 
ture on hire, can take not only his own furniture but others’, too. 
There is no such thing as a freehold homestead for a poor Lon- 
doner. And the effect on the poor families is most injurious. The 
children do not know what “a home” means. <A permanent res- 
idence is an idea they do not dream of. The sheriff's officer is the 
presiding genius of their fireside ; the County Court bailiff is their 
guardian. No protection is afforded by the law to the poor fami- 
lies—to wives, mothers, children, sick or dying. A whole family 
may be “ down, sick”; yet even so the cruel landlord may take the 
bedding and the clothing ; nor does the law so much as reprove 
him for his severity. Here, then, we have the domestic picture of 
the London poor! In such colors must we paint their “ dear 
homes,” their few feet of kennel for bed and board. And if, in 
spite of such drawbacks, we find one-half of them “ very good” ; 
not only uncomplaining but sweetly patient; while they are brimful 
of charity for their poor neighbors, whom they regard as heirs of 
Paradise like themselves, we must admit that there are “ beau- 
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ties,” as we said at the beginning, “ features which are captivating, 
even fascinating,” in that standing National Shame, London poverty. 

Naturally, we must say a word about Temperance, while consid- 
ering “ the reason of being” of the London poor. We will keep 
clear of Legislation, as being too digressive. Suffice it that in the 
‘drinking question,” argu- 


present state of the controversy on the 
ment pales its force before enjoyment. The poor Londoner is nor- 
mally a drinking animal, because he is normally a wearied animal. 
In the same way the poor Londoner is normally a smoking animal ; 
taking his pipe to solace his too ruffled temperament. The argu- 
ments against drinking and against smoking strike upon the same 
shield of defence; the self-indulgent one rejoining: “ An unnatural 
strain upon my energies demands an at least exceptional consola- 
tion.” “ You, Masters,” he continues, when defending his two luxu- 
ries, “ force me to lead an utterly unnatural life, an unhealthy and 
overstrained twelve hours of toil; and yet you chide me for going 
a little bit out of the common in search after my restoratives and 
solatia.” This is the normal response of the average poor man. 


It is a sort of “tu-quoque,”’ and a deserved one. No one defends 
intemperance, not even the fool. Very few of the London poor are 
(now) intemperate. “The lower orders,” not the “ humbler classes,” 
are intemperate; but the humbler classes are the exact opposite of 


the lower orders. The middle classes tipple more than even the lower 
orders, as witness the multiplication of London wine bars; while the 
higher classes tipple precisely as they have ever done; habitually, 
perhaps decorously, yet voluptuously. The simple poor, the supe- 
rior poor, are not tipplers. In the East End, spite of the presence of 
a low order, there is very little evidence of this folly. The London 
poor, as a body, must be defended against the accusation that they 
“imitate the vices of their superiors, for want of finding any virtues 
that they can imitate.” Meanwhile, the League of the Cross, and 
other kindred associations, are winning thousands to the happy 
perfection of total abstinence; a happy perfection which even the 
“moderate people ” admire, and not a few of them are sufficiently 
brave to attain to. 

Mendicancy is very uncommon among the poor. The beggars 
as a professional class are tabooed. In London to ask alms is 
against the law—that is, street-begging by word of mouth. A man 
may sell matches; he may pose at a street corner, presenting some 
modest merchandise to the passer-by; he may sing, very painfully 
and consumptively, or whistle on a half penny lute which has few 
keys; in short, he may demonstrate his need by every appeal to 
the senses, save only by the simple entreaty to give. In the poorest 
parts of London we may see the match-seller, the lute-player, the 
one-leg'd lugubrious singer; the blind fiddler; and it is wel] known 
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that such a vagrancy is far more lucrative in humble districts than 
in the Squares and Avenues and Terraces of the plutocracy. But 
there is all the difference between “the unfortunate” and “ the 
beggar.” The lowest poor of the East End never beg. A few 
weeks ago some fifteen hundred poor match-makers were thrown 
out of work by a trade-strike. The Socialists advised them to go 
in procession to the West End, begging of the rich classes to give 
them bread. They replied with indignation, “ We have not got so 
low as to go cadging; we would much rather starve than do that.” 
And this is the ordinary spirit of the London poor—that is, of the 
“bright side” of the London poor; and it is of the bright side we 
are now speaking. They have an immense amount of what the 
rich call proper pride; but nothing at all of the improper pride of 
the rich. There is a striking dignity in their ordinary endurance 
of crushing woe. Domestic troubles, domestic famine,—which 
even to think of makes one groan—are borne by them with a pro- 
found calm and deep silence, such as the old Greek philosophers 
would have richly praised, and the old Greek poets would have 
sung. 
IV. 

From alms-needing to alms-giving—what a leap! Many an 
Englishman will shy a copper at a poor man, and will consider that 
he has merited a paradise. This is not the place in which to dis- 
cuss alms-giving, save so far as it is an apology for want of charity. 
And want of charity, on the part of the comfortable classes, is the 
main cause why the London poor are so unhappy. Let a few 
words be permitted on this point. ‘“ Low Radicalism” is provoked 
chiefly by the upper classes,—who affect to be so extremely dis- 
gusted at it,—by their bad example of dismal egotism and compla- 
cency, or by their vulgar treatment of those who work hard for 
them. This is true in all the grooves of moneyed life. Thus, a 
“ Company,” in ofder to raise its dividends by a paltry fraction, will 
overwork and underpay all its servants; leaving fathers to keep 
their families on a very few shillings a week, so as to add one- 
eighth to the six and a quarter per cent. interest. And then the 
shareholders in this company will column their Christmas chari- 
ties in the very newspapers which are read by those very workmen 
from whose muscles and whose stomachs that extra fraction per 


cent. per annum was wrung by such simply shameful injustice. 
Here we have one scandal of London poverty. And in the same 
spirit business managers, overseers of poor work-people, who 
have no regard for the health or happiness of their servants, will 
prate about honesty and integrity and justice, while sapping the 
nerves and the very souls of young and old by their brutal want 
of sense and sensibility. “Charities” are no reparation for all 
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this. A country is Pagan which can contemplate it, and there is 
more of it in England than in any country. England is the slave 
country of Christendom. Var excellence it is the country of un- 
happy workmen. It is the country of a sort of national penal 
servitude, London being the Tullamore of the convicts. And to 
compensate for a chronic state of barbarism the newspaper-charity- 
giving is ostentatious. To ‘patronize the poor is to exalt oneself; 
and this is the most abundant “active” charity. Rich people who 
would not habitually go into “the slums” if they were asked by 
an angel guardian to do it, are as proud of their Christmas cheques, 
Christmas blankets, Christmas soups, as though they had almost 
sacrificed a dinner. The babbling about social virtues is social 
cant. The London poor perfectly appreciate the London rich, 
when Grosvenor Square sends a five pound cheque to Shoreditch. 

But just as there is a bright side to the London poor, so there 
is a bright side to the London rich. And, first, let the highest 
praise be given to the Anglican clergy—who, though not rich, are 
the chief distributors of most “charities” which are placed in their 
hands by the benevolent—for the admirable devotion and con- 
stancy with which they work their hardest in the East End. It is 
not an agreeable lot to live all one’s days in neighborhoods where 


‘ 


there is no cultured class, no “ society ;” or to spend one’s days 
among the poorest of the poor, ministering to their bodies as well as 
souls. These gentlemen deserve infinite praise. They have diffi- 
culties of all kinds to contend with. They are sometimes asked, 
“Why do you not discourage early marriages, which are the cause 
of much of the misery of the poor?” Their answer is, “ Because, 
if we did so, the young people would get married in some secular or 
possibly Pagan way, and we think it better to try to keep them 
within restraint.” Again, they have the difficulty of protecting their 
flocks against the howling infidelity which encircles them ; and this 
difficulty to Protestant clergymen is necessarily twice as great as 
it would be to priests of the Catholic faith. Moreover, they have 
to contend against the enchantments of the spirit shops, the drink- 
ing clubs, the large variety of cheap allurements to dissipation ; 
nor can they persuade their poor parishioners to come to church 
in their rough toilets--Sunday clothes being an exceptional luxury 
for the very poor. On the other hand, they are assisted, and very 
generously assisted, by exceptional, kind, and wealthy individuals, 


who provide concerts, evening clubs, and amusing lectures—be- 


sides helping to found museums and polytechnics—for the enter- 
tainment and the instruction of many thousands. The universities 
also have sent their emissaries to the East End ; educating and also 
examining the aspiring poor, and thus imparting a high tone to 
some poor neighborhoods, 
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As to the normal conventional postulate, “ poverty is a crime ;”’ 
it is national, perhaps Protestant, certainly British. In Rome, in 
the good days of Pius 1X., poor people who were incompetent to 
work were presented with a sort of medal of incompetency, and 
were allowed to make their living by begging. In England the 
rule is: “Go to the workhouse or starve.” But the workhouse is 
in all respects a priscn save only that the leaving it is optional. 
So the very poor, as a rule, prefer to starve. And they do starve. 
About five thousand people die every year in London from either 
rapid or protracted starvation. And nobody's night's rest is dis- 
turbed by it—nobody whose feather-bed is well made. Now and 
then there is a spasmodic eleemosynariness; the rich have a sort 
of fit of pauper interest; H. R. H. goes down into the slums, and 
a brief fashion of sympathy sets in. Then all is cold again for 
five years. Unless there is a riot or an epidemic, sweet oblivion 
lulls the interests of the comfortable. 

There is no cure for it. Politico-economic causes may be modi- 
fied; tradesmen may abandon “ sweating,’ or may dec: ease it; the 
foreign immigration may become less; socialism and communism 
may lose their hold on desperate men who now rush at any theory 
which looks promising; injurious clubs may be discountenanced 
by the authorities; an enlarged electorate may bring the poor 
man’s friends into Parliament; wealthy guilds may make better 
use of their funds; temperance may be enforced by act of Parlia- 
ment; education may be fostered by the philanthropic; and 
museums and polytechnics may be multiplied; but—all this 
granted—ruinous evils must prevail. The gravitation of the 
rich classes to exclusive neighborhoods; the horror of the 
“respectable” classes of poor districts; the sense of despair 
among the poor of being really cared for by the government, by 
society, by the rich tradesmen; the habit of commercial companies 
to think only of their dividends and not of the work people who 
create them; the determination of most landlords to exact the 
largest possible rent for the smallest and most wretched of lodg- 
ings; the brutal indifference of managers and overseers to the 
health and happiness of their subordinates ; and, above all, the pre- 
vailing English fallacy that poverty in itself is a crime; these and 
kindred causes must keep the poor poor, must keep the poorest 
from even the first rung of the ladder. Nor even if London should 
become Catholic—one of the most unlikely of hypotheses—would 
many of the natural evils be removed. Rich Catholics are as con- 
ventional as rich Protestants. This, at least, is the general prin- 
ciple. The London poor are partly the product of the size of 
London; but human nature—not the bricklayer or the politician— 
is the Alpha and Omega of all scandals. 
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ese second volume of the Mandements, Lettres Fastorales et 

Circulaires des Eviques de Quebec, issued within the past few 
weeks, is an elaborate work entrusted to the competent hands of 
Mgr. Tétu and L’abbe C. O. Gagnon, of Quebec, and will be of 
interest to all historical students. 

This volume covers a period of over sixty years, from 1741 to 
1806, and embraces the last of the old French régime and the first 
half century of English rule. It closes with Bishop Denaut, and 
the next volume will be of even greater interest, as certain to con- 
tain much of the writings of Bishop Plessis not generally known 
to the English-speaking public. It was during the episcopate of 
this distinguished prelate that the vast Diocese of Quebec was 
divided; and so every part of the Dominion of Canada, as well 
English as French, is referred back to those times in tracing the 
origin of its own diocese. The period embraced in the volumes 
already published is of interest to the whole of North America. 
In considering in advance some circumstances in the early history 
of Canada under British rule, the reader will the better appreciate 
the position of Bishop Plessis and his predecessors; he will be 
able also to see more fully the whole situation when the next vol- 
ume of the Mandements is put before him. The writer of this 
paper has necessarily drawn from other authorities, and will look 
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forward with great eagerness for their confirmation or correction 
by the work in question. 

There are some circumstances in the history of the Church in 
Canada under British rule, of more than local interest. Towards 
the middle of the last century it will be remembered that, by the 
fortunes of war, Canada with all its dependencies fell under the 
sway of the English. The Canadian population at that time may 
be set down at seventy thousand inhabitants, all of whom, with 
the exception of the civil and military officers and a few others, 
not aggregating altogether five hundred persons, were Roman 
Catholics. Freedom of religion was guaranteed to the Catholics, 
but only such freedom as the laws of Great Britain permitted to 
Catholics. At that time there was no freedom for the exercise of 
the Catholic religion, there was no legal recognition of a Catholic 
in Great Britain. Apparently, therefore, the guarantees meant 
nothing ; they seemed contradictory and nugatory, as much as to 
say the Catholics are to have freedom of worship so far as they 
can under a system of laws which prevent them from having any 
sort of freedom whatever. Yet within the first half century of 
British rule these difficulties were cleared up, and to-day the 
Catholics are in as good a position before the law as any other 
denomination. Indeed, they are thought by some to be the favored 
body under our constitution. 

The object of this paper will be to show how the legal incon- 
sistencies and other difficulties of the first half century were met 
and disposed of; and the circumstances may be worth the passing 
notice of those learned in the great history of the Church. Ina 
lesser way it may be of interest to those learned in the subtle sci- 
ence of the law, as another instance of the confounding and mys- 
tification of that misguided man, be he historian or litigant, who 
does not first seek counsel from those learned in its mysteries. 

The occupation of Canada from 1759, when Quebec was taken, 
down to 1763, when the treaty of cession was signed, was purely 
military. So far as religion and other matters were concerned the 
terms of capitulation of Quebec and Montreal were the interim 
guides. Everything was uncertain; the ultimate destiny of the 
colony was in doubt; affairs were managed largely by the English 
commander as around a drum-head council. Fortunately for the 
Catholics, that commander was a reasonable, sensible man; and his 
conduct towards the Bishop of Quebec and the Catholics gener- 
ally was, in view of his position and his prejudices, not to be fairly 
found fault with. Bishop Pontbriand, who had ruled the ancient 
See for nearly twenty years, was ill at Charlesbourg during the 
siege of 1759, and when, at the end of September, he returned to 
Quebec, it was to find the Cathedral, the palace, the churches of 
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the religious communities, all in ruins. The venerable bishop sur- 
vived the fall of his city less than one year. He died at Montreal 
on the 8th of June, 1760. His Mandements and circular letters in 
these latter days refer generally to the sad state of the colony, which 
was reduced to a pitiable condition. “ You will say to the poor,” 
were his last words, “ that I leave them nothing in dying, because I 
die- poorer than themselves.” His last letter, addressed to the 
Canons, contained some instructions in regard to the approaching 
vacancy in the See,a matter which he foresaw would give rise 
at once to complications under the altered circumstances of the 
colony. 

On the 2d of the following month, after his death, the Canons 
of Quebec met and named administrators for the diocese: one 
charged with the part dependent on the English Government, one 
for Three Rivers and that part of the government under the French, 
one for Montreal and the upper part of the colony. Outside of 
Canada proper an administrator was sent to Acadia, one to Louis- 
iana, and one to the Illinois country.’ The first Jandement is that 
of “ Etienne Montgolfier, Vicar-General of the Diocese of Quebec,” 
formally addressed to the secular and regular clergy, etc., residing 
in the Government of Montreal. This is dated 6th of January, 
176t. Three weeks later Joseph Francis Perreault, Canon of the 
Cathedral Church and Vicar-General, addressed his charge at 
Three Rivers. Both of these refer to the Lenten season, and are 
silent respecting public affairs. The short circular letter of M. 
Briand, dated in the interval and coming from the city of Quebec, 
gives a passing, but complimentary, notice of the Governor. The 
loyal attitude of the Church towards the civil powers appeared, 
however, in three several Mandements, dated in February, 1762, in 
which a “ Te Deum” was directed to be chanted in all the parish 
churches on the occasion of the coronation and marriage of George 
III. In the following year an expression of respect and submis- 
sion to the king was made to General Murray by Vicar-General 
Briand. An ordinance appeared on the last day of the year regu- 
lating a prayer for the royal family. These are all the official 
ecclesiastical records between the year 1759 and the treaty of 1763. 

The attitude of the civil or rather the military authorities towards 
the Church should be found in the capitulations of Quebec and 
Montreal. The inhabitants were preserved in their possessions and 
privileges; the exercise of the Catholic religion was conservé ,; the 


Bishop was recognized, and was permitted, freely and with 


decency, to exercise the functions of his state. This isthe substance 
of the capitulations at Quebec. At Montreal the free exercise of 


1 M. Beaudoin to Louisiana, and M, Forget to the Illinois country, 
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religion was to subsist in its entirety. As will have been noted, the 
Bishop died on the 8th of June, 1760, so that when the capitulation 
of Montreal was signed on the 8th of September following, there was 
no Bishop. This accounts for the extraordinary-looking request 
of the Marquis de Vaudreuil, that the French King should con- 
tinue to name the Bishop of the colony. The nomination of a 
Bishop was the first difficulty, but it did not arise until after the 
treaty had been signed, and was not adjusted for several years 
after that date. 

The Treaty of Paris (1oth of February, 1763) guarantees freedom 
of religion to the Catholics, “ so far as the laws of Great Britain 
permit.” The short fourth clause of the treaty containing this 
guarantee and this dangerous looking restriction of it must not 
have appeared to the Canadians so satisfactory as the diffuse 
wording of the capitulations. The mandements that follow the 
proclamation of the treaty of peace do not contain much on the 
subject. M. Perreault says: “ Ainsi, quand la perfection de la re- 
ligion que vous avez l’honneur de professer, et dont le libre ex- 
ercice vous est accordé par le traité de paix, ne vous prescri- 
rait pas une scrupuleuse fidélité envers votre nouveau et legitime 
Roi, la reconnaissance seule vous y obligerait.” 

M. Briand refers to the illustrious and charitable General Murray, 
to whom he had communicated the date and particulars of chant- 
ing the solemn Te Deum. M. Montgolfier wrote apparently with 
a bitterness that cost him the dislike of the English, and for which 
they revenged themselves later. Speaking of the cession and the 
king he writes: “ Vous goutez deja depuis plusieurs années les 
douceurs de son régne. Lors méme qu'il vous a conquis par la 
force de ses armes, il a semblé preferer le sort de ne vous avoir 
plus pour ennemis a la gloire de vous vaincre. II pouvait lancer 
sur vous son tonnerre, et il ne s'est annonce que par la voix de ses 
bienfaits. Depuis que vous étes devenus sa conquete, quelles 
graces, quelles faveurs n’en avez-vous pas regues! N’en entre- 
prenons pas le detail, il serait infini; la preuve la plus sensible 
est votre affection et votre attachement respectueux au sage gouv- 
erneur qui nous represente si dignement un si gracieux souve- 
Fain. . os « 

The Canons and Chapter of Quebec in the following month (13th 
September) petitioned the king that the vacant See be filled. After 
stating their position and the necessity of continuing the episcopate, 
they clearly put down what they required. 

“On propose un Chapitre dont les membres ne seraient que les 
prétres mémes des seminaires, qui auraient le nom et la dignité de 
chanoines sans en avoir les obligations, parce qu’ils n’en auraient 
point les emoluments ; c’est-a-dire que les chanoines destines par 
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leur etat a la celebration de |'office divin ne seraient alors chargés 
que du service des peuples de la ville, du soin des seminaires, et 
de l’instruction des jeunes gens et particuliérement de ceux qui se 
destineraient a |'etat ecclesiastique. 

* De cette sorte, avec les mémes fonds et revenus, sans multiplier 


les pretres, l'Eglise du Canada conserverait son méme état; elle 


aurait son Eveque, son Chapitre et des directeurs de séminaires, 
on contenterait pleinement la piete et les desirs du clerge, et d'un 
peuple qui en verité n‘a fait paraitre en rien tant de sensibilite dans 
la révolution présente que sur le fait de la religion dont il appré- 
hende |'extinction dans la suite, si Votre Majesté refusait un éveque. 
L'illustre et sage gouverneur, Monsieur Murray, a la penetration 
duquel le bon caractére du peuple Canadien et son attachement a 
la foi de ses péres n'ont point echappe peut informer Votre 
Majeste que nous ne disons rien qui ne soit dans la plus exacte 
vérité.” 

Two days after this the Chapter met to consider the choice of a 
Bishop. M. Montgolfier was unanimously elected. He set out 
for England to have his nomination confirmed, but General Mur- 
ray opposed it and the government would not recognize him. He 
resigned and named M. Briand, who, in the following September, 
was elected by the Chapter. The Governor gave M. Briand a 
letter of recommendation to the Colonial Secretary, and after all 
difficulties were overcome, on the 21st of January, 1766, the Bulls 
were sent him from Rome. 

The meeting of the Canons in September, 1763, when M. Mont- 
golfier was elected, is worthy of mention on another account. It 
was arranged then, as appears, by a joint mandement of all the 
Vicars in authority, that the expenses of a deputation to London 
should be borne—a deputation commissioned to demand the 
execution of the fourth Article of the Treaty, as to freedom of re- 
ligion. 

An application had been previously made to General Murray, 
demanding that the Bishop and his Chapter should be invested 
with the like rights possessed by Bishops and Chapters in all 
Catholic countries. “ Murray,” Garneau says, “ commended this 
application to the favorable attention of the British ministry, and, 
in 1763, sent his secretary, M. Cramahé, to London to sustain the 
application.” 

Shortly afterwards, by reason of deputations, correspondence, 
reports and otherwise, the British Government were in possession 
of all necessary facts in regard to Canada and its Catholic inhab- 
itants, and the fourth section of the treaty came in for a large share 
of legal consideration. 

By royal instructions, in force at this time, all Canadians were 
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bound to take an oath of fealty, and the priests were officially 
notified that if they refused to take it they might prepare to leave 
the country. They were called upon to renounce the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Rome, and were subjected to annoyances in their 
every-day life. When, therefore, the English Government saw its 
way to the appointment of a Catholic Bishop, it was no doubt be- 
cause the position of Catholics in Canada, under the treaty, had 
been fully considered. The crown officers in England made the 
amazing discovery that the dangerous words in the fourth section 
were not in legal intendment such as were popularly understood. 
When it was conceded that the Catholics were to have freedom of 
religion so far as the laws of Great Britain permitted, the crown 
officers gave it as their opinion that by the phrase she /aws of Great 
Britain were meant such British laws only as were in force in 
British colonies. Consequently, none of the penal laws of the Old 
Country were in force in Canada. Elizabeth's statute as to 
supremacy was the only one applying to the outlying realms of 
the crown; and by what must now be deemed a ridiculously strained 
construction this statute was held to be in force. The freedom of 
religion was therefore complete to the Catholics, except that the 
supremacy of the King of England was to be recognized instead of 
the supremacy of the Pope. This did not read much more favor- 
ably to the Catholics than the unknown terrors of the fourth sec- 
tion as it stood. It was much as if an Eastern despot should say 
to his slave, I allow you perfect freedom of existence as to your 
body, but you must wear a different head hereafter. 

Such was the state of the law and its interpretation when Bishop 
Briand, the first Bishop since the cession, took charge of Quebec. 
It was as awkward a situation as could well be imagined, and each 
year added to the awkwardness. 

The Governor, after a time, was surrounded by administrative 
and judicial officers, all of them Protestants and most of them in- 
tolerant of Catholics. The Chief Justice and the Attorney General 
considered it out of the question that there could be a Catholic 
Bishop at all, and the Chaplain of the garrison was intended to 
step into the vacancy at Quebec. The Attorney General, with 
much care, drafted a commission by which the Chief Superintendent 
of the Church of Rome could be safely recognized. It occurred 
to him that there might be two titular bishops for the one See, and 
this was considered a clever way of getting over the absurdity. 

‘From 1763 to 1774 affairs continued in a very unsatisfactory state. 
The Government endeavored to force the Catholics to take the 
oath of abjuration and other oaths required in the Elizabethan 
statute and its amendments; but the people and the clergy refused 
to accede to this. The result was that the matter rested there. 
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In 1774, when the Quebec Act put it beyond doubt that the 
statute of Elizabeth was intended to apply, the British Parliament 
changed the objectionable oath in it to a milder one. The 
supremacy of the king in matters ecclesiastical, however, remained ; 


and the one aim of all the governors, presented with greater or less 
degree of earnestness, was to bring the Bishop and the curés under 
the control of the crown. 

The very first Royal instructions provided that “no person 
should receive Holy Orders, nor have charge of souls, without a 
license duly obtained from the Governor. The Governor was 
strictly to safeguard the supremacy of the King to the exclusion 
of every power of the Church of Rome, exercised by any of its 
ministers in the Province, not absolutely requisite for the exercise 
of a tolerated worship.” These instructions were not interpreted 
very strictly, for, in the very year in which they were received Bishop 
Briand was paid a pension by the Governor. His coadjutor, Mon- 
seigneur d’ Esglis, had been previously chosen, and recognized 
by the State, cum futura successione, taking the vath of allegiance 
in full Executive Council. Each subsequent bishop had his co- 
adjutor in the same way. While over-zealous officials were bring- 
ing the subject into prominence whenever it could be done, it so 
happened that there was always more urgent public business for 
the Governor to attend to. The war of the American Colonies 
occupied all parties from the Quebec Act until the peace of Paris 
in 1783; and the Province of Quebec took the intervening time 
between that date and its own division, in 1791, to consider more 
important internal matters.’ The first Protestant bishop did not 
appear until 1793, after Upper and Lower Canada were called into 
existence. When Lower Canada had settled down under its new 
constitution, it was evident from the writings of the time, that the 
question was likely to be pressed to a definite solution. A man, 
named Ryland, had been secretary for a number of governors, 
and, as he grew older, he increased in bitterness against every- 
thing Catholic. There lived contemporaneously with hima young 
priest who was subsequently Vicar to Bishop Denaut, afterward 
coadjutor, and ultimately bishop. This was Joseph Octave Plessis. 
He was the last bishop of the ancient See of Quebec as it existed in 
its original vast limits. He was worthy of the line of bishops, and 
worthy of his time; and much needed in the then crises . of 
events, one of which was the freedom of his Church from State 
control. In the last years of his predecessor, and the first of the 


1 It was a favorite recommendation during this time that no priest, connected with 
the Bourbons, should be allowed into Canada, Priests from Savoy, Lord North 
wanted. See letters in the Haldimand collection, Canadian Archives, 
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century, the estates of the Jesuits were secularized ; the presence 
of Bishop Mountain was an excuse why no other bishop should 
be recognized ; the good will of Ryland towards the oppression of 
the Catholics could always be counted on: and the general peace 
of the times made everything favorable towards effecting a settle- 
ment of a question that, for forty years, had given abundance of 
trouble whenever it was broached. 

In 1801, the Governor, Sir Robert Shore Milnes, finding the 
popular influence too strong for the sort of government that then 
prevailed in the Colony, brought the causes of it under the notice 
of the Duke of Portland. One of these causes was “ the indepen- 
dence of the whole body of the Roman Catholic clergy, who are 
accountable to no other authority than that of their own bishop.” 
His Grace, in reply, directs his subordinate in this fashion : 

“With respect to the Roman Catholic clergy being totally in- 
dependent of the governor, I must first observe that I am not at 
all aware of the causes that have led to a disregard of that part of 
the King's Instructions, which require ‘that no person, whatever, 
is to have Holy Orders conferred upon him, or to have care of 
souls, without license first had or obtained from the Governor. 
The resumption and exercise of that power by the Governor, and 
the producing such a license as a requisite for admission to Holy 
Orders, I hold’ not only to be of the first importance, but so indis- 
pensably necessary that I must call upon you to endeavor to effect 
it by every possible means which prudence can suggest. You 
will, therefore, readily conclude that I must see with pleasure your 
proposal of increasing the allowance to the Catholic Bishop, 
adopted almost to any extent, if it can prove the means of restor- 
ing to the king's representative in Canada, that power and control 
which are essentially necessary to his authority, and which is ex- 
pressly laid down by the forty-fourth article of your Instructions, 
above alluded to.” 

The Governor, having at this time a quarrel on his hands with 
the Chief Justice Osgoode, was unable to devote much attention 
to the Catholics,’ and, at that time also, the Rectors of the Protes- 


1 No reader of Mr. Parkman can fail to have observed with what avidity the 
learned historian seizes on the small scandals of the French Aégime, dwelling with 
relish on the petty quarrels of the governor, the intendant and the bishop. Should 
he think well of turning his attention to the first fifty years of British rule in Canada, 
he will find scandals more in keeping with the dignity of his subject. It will be no 
longer a question between the bishop and the governor as to which one of them is en- 
titled to the first obeisance of the schoolchildren; nor need the historian concern 
himself with deciding what petty functionary is to have precedence in the place of 
honor in the church. Much graver material isat hand. There was not one chief- 
justice, within the period referred to, that was not reported against, or impeached, or 
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tant Church were in need of increased salaries, and official corre- 
spondence is mainly taken up with such matters. A letter, bearing 
the initials H. W. R., and no doubt written by Secretary H. W. 
Ryland, appeared in 1804, respecting Church establishments : 

“The Protestant Church,” he says, “ought to have as much 
splendor, and as little power as possible. 

“] would, therefore, give to the Bishopric of Quebec a Dean, a 
Chapter, and all other ecclesiastical dignitaries necessary for show, 
and I would endow the See with sufficient lands to support this 
establishment in the most liberal manner; but not one grain of 
civil power woald I give to the Clergy, beyond the walls of their 
churches or church-yards,” 

It is not to be expected after this that Mr. Ryland would be 
very tolerant of what he calls the Popish Clergy. He says: “I 
have long laid it down as a principle (which in my judgment no 
governor of this Province ought to lose sight of for a moment) by 
every possible means which prudence can suggest gradually to 
undermine the authority and influence of the Roman Catholic 
priests. This great, this highest object that a governor here can 
have, might, I am confident, have been accomplished before now, 
and may, by judicious management, be accomplished before ten 
years more shall have passed over.” He then sets out his plan 


for education, for Superintendents “ by the King’s (not the Pope’s) 
letters-patent,” and the licensing of those having the charge of 


souls ; “and these instructions once followed up, the king's su- 
premacy would be established, the authority of the Pope would be 
abolished, and the country would become Protestant.” 

These views of the zealous official were propagated with great 
assiduity, and the more so, as at that very time Bishop Denaut was 
at the point of death, and the power and standing of his successor 
a matter likely then to be determined. Mr. Ryland failed, however. 
On the 26th of January, 1806, M. Plessis was to be admitted to 
the Council, and Ryland writes to his own bishop that, “to his 
infinite grief, vexation and disappointment, the President (Mr. 
Dunn) has determined to admit Mr. Plessis to take the oaths in 
Council to-morrow.” On the following day he wrote: ‘“ Mr. 
Dunn, having determined to admit Mr. Plessis to take and sub- 
scribe the oath as Bishop of Quebec, and by his special direction, 


dismissed from office: Gregory, Hey, Livius, Smith, Osgoode, Sewell, Monk, The 
governors reported against judges and attorney-generals, and vice versa, and, in a 
couple of instances, the governors were cited before the courts, and obliged to defend 
themselves. The first chief-justice, Garneau says, was taken out of a prison to be 
placed at the head of the courts, and one of his successors is, on the same authority, 
said to have been an illegitimate son of George III. 
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this title has been entered on the minutes.” On the 3d of the fol- 
lowing month, Mr. Ryland was fairly beside himself with rage 
when, in like manner, “the Reverend Mr. Panet” took the oath 
as coadjutor of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec. 

The new bishop, however, found himself surrounded with many 
difficulties, not the least of which were certain requests or peti- 
tions presented to the king and the governor, by his predecessor, 
Mgr. Denaut, praying for civil existence to the clergy of Canada. 
These seemed necessary at the time, as the civil courts had refused 
them recognition. Ryland, the watchful secretary, had commu- 
nicated this to Mr. Peel, the then Under-secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Ryland and the Protestant Bishop, Dr. Mountain, had 
gone to England to advance the Protestant and Episcopal cause, 
but with only a small measure of success. “I endeavored to give 
Mr. Peel a clear and correct conception of these matters,” com- 
plains Mr. Ryland, “ God knows with what success!" Writing to 
Sir James Craig, the new governor, the secretary says: “ One par- 
ticular, however, in the course of our conversation, struck me, and 
I think it necessarily deserving of notice. It is, that, when I ob- 
served to Mr. Peel that you had with you all the English inhabi- 
tants, and, consequently, all the commercial interest of the coun- 
try, he remarked that the Canadians were much more numerous; 
and he repeated the same remark more than once in a way that 
indicated a fear of doing anything that might clash with the preju- 
dices of the more numerous part of the community, and this, if my 
apprehensions are well founded, will be the great difficulty in the 
way of decided and effectual measures.” 

Mr. Ryland’s apprehensions were well founded. Three days 
later he had another interview in which he “availed himself of the 
opportunity to say a few words concerning the character of Mr. 
Plessis "; and in the course of this interview he managed to give 
a bad character to most of the Canadian officials. Every week 
thereafter this indefatigable secretary pursued the unfortunate Mr. 
Peel, but without making substantial progress. “1 was mortified” 
he says “to find that he has but an imperfect idea of the subject.” 
He was subsequently told that the subject of his concern would 
be made a cabinet measure, and a meeting of the cabinet was 
called in which Lord Liverpool discussed every phase of colonial 
government, except that of the colonial church. In the course of 
a month, a formal state paper issued from Downing street, but it 
contained not the remotest reference to the Bishop or the Supre- 
macy. Mr. Ryland, not disheartened by this, prepared a special 
memorandum in regard “to the proposed assumption of the pat- 
ronage of the Romish Church,” and called later on Mr. Peel 
about it. “He admitted me the moment I sent up my name.” 
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Ryland describes it, “ but he appeared very different from what I 
have been accustomed to see him. * * * * He seémed quite 
distrait, and I did not stay with him above two minutes.” 

The reader need not be wearied with the pertinacity with which 
everything anti-Catholic was pressed on the King’s ministers. 
The law officers of the crown in July, 1801, had reported on the 
Sulpicians’s estates in Montreal, and also on the question “ Whether 
the right of presentation to vacant Roman Catholics living in the 
province of Canada be inthe crown?” The answers were unfavor- 
able to the Church and to the Seminarians. The lawyers in the 
course of a long report admit the possessory right of the Sulpi- 
cians and the impropriety of disturbing them ; and as to the other 
question they say: “We think therefore that so much of the 
patronage of the Roman Catholic benefices as was exercised by 
the Bishop under the French Government is now vested in His 
Majesty "—His Majesty George III. No answer was given to the 
chief difficulty, which, however, was settled in Canada by the force 
of circumstances. 

In 1775, as the Abbé Ferland says, “ Sir Guy Carleton declared 
publicly that if the Province of Quebec had been preserved to 
Great Britain, it was owing to the Catholic clergy. He testified 
his gratitude by allowing the Bishop to exercise his functions 
peaceably, and to dispose of the cures at his will without having 
recourse to the Royal instructions, which seemed to him to have 
been prepared only for the destruction of the Catholic religion.” 
The obligations to the clergy seem to have been forgotten as soon 
as the services of the clergy were no longer necessary; but when 
the war of 1812 began, the clergy became important once more. 
In the interval the governors had tried the methods of persuasion, 
of bribes and of threats, and in all they were unsuccessful. “They 
offer the Bishop an estate and revenues,” says Mgr. Plessis in 
1806: “ haec omnia tibi dabo si cadens adoraveris me... ...” In 
the preceding year, Attorney-General Sewell had discussed the 
situation with the Bishop, in the course of which the former said: 

“The government, acknowledging your religion, and avowing 
its officers to be officers of the crown, should provide for them as 
for all others. The Bishop should have enough to enable him to 
live ina splendor suitable to his rank; and a coadjutor also in 
proportion.” 

To which the Bishop replied: “ I do not wish to see the Bishop 
in splendor, but, I wish to see him above want. I do not wish to 
see him in the Legislative or Executive Councils, but as an eccle- 
siastic, solely entitled to the rank which is due to him in society.” 
The threats came later and deserve a more extended notice. A 


year or so prior to the war of 1812, Bishop Plessis had issued a 
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Mandement on the occasion of the imprisonment of Pope Pius 
VIL., in which he invited the faithful to pray for the Holy Father. 
He styled himself Bishop of Quebec, as had been the custom at 
all times in Canada. This offended the Anglican Bishop, Dr. 
Mountain, and offended the civil authorities as well. ‘“ We have 
been praying for the deliverance of the Pope here,” writes the 
Governor, Sir James Craig, to his secretary, Ryland, who was then 
in England; and the governor enclosed a copy of the offending 
pastoral—* as an instance of the complete independence which is 
assumed,” The worthy Ryland submitted a case to the crown 
officers and asked if the Rev. Mr. Plessis did not render himseif 
liable to a criminal prosecution thereon, The officers of the 
crown, however, paid no attention to the matter, and it was com- 
pletely overlooked by the ministry. 

A reference to one other circumstance immediately after this 
will be sufficient to show the perilous position of the Church at 
this time. The Governor and the Bishop in the course of a 
lengthy conversation on the whole case laid open the aims and 
claims of the conflicting Church and State. This conversation 
has been preserved in two versions and is of considerable impor- 
tance. It was the last scene before the curtain fell. 

The Bishop, writing to his Vicar-general (Roux), says: “I had 
yesterday a conversation with His Excellency the Governor, 
which lasted one hour and three quarters, in which he exhausted 
himself, and me also, in speaking, without our being able to fall 
into accord upon the only point that was agitated, to wit: the 
nomination of cures. He viewed it obstinately as a civil affair, 
and as a prerogative of the Crown which it would never 
abandon, and which he maintained had been exercised from all 
time by the Kings of France and England, even before the Ref- 
ormation of the Church in the latter kingdom. I tried to make 
him understand the essential difference between the patronage ex- 
ercised over certain benefices, whether by the king or by private 
persons, and the canonical institution, which could only proceed 
from the Church, and without which all the commissions or nomi- 
nations of sovereigns and other patrons, would be of no effect.” 

The Bishop in conclusion says: “ That having done as much 
as my predecessors for the service of Government, I expressed a 
hope that the Governor did not desire to treat me worse than my 
predecessors ; and further, that I would try more and more to 
deserve his protection, not so much for myself as for the faithful, in 
whose salvation I interested myself; that divine Providence would 
bring, without doubt, more favorable circumstances, etc. We 
disputed much, but the Governor was not angry, and we parted at 
last, little satishied with each other.” 
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The Governor's account of the interview is in this way: “ I have 
lately had some conversation with Plessis, relative to his situation 
and that of his clergy. I had once or twice loosely talked with 
him on the subject, but without entering very particularly into it, 
as I wished first to be more master of opinions at home upon it. 
I was therefore a little surprised when about a month ago he came 
to me and renewing the subject he expressed a wish that it was 
finished, and certainly at the moment implying upon the footing 
upon which it had stood with his predecessor, Denaut. I assured 
him that I thought there would be no difficulty. He then told me 
that he was to go to Three Rivers a day or two after, and requested 
to defer entering more particularly into it till his return. Whether 
he consulted Noiseux or Calonne, or both, I know not; but when 
he returned, I found him entirely changed, for his conscience 
would by no means permit him to consent to the Crown nomina- 
ting to the livings. I immediately told him that it was unneces- 
sary to continue any further conversation, as that was a matter 
which did not rest upon his assent or denial; the right actually 
existed in the Crown and would most assuredly sooner or later be 
resumed. Our conversation did, however, continue two hours 
and a half, but we parted without either inducing the other to 
change.” 

A short time after this conversation Craig was replaced by Sir 
George Prevost, who fortunately for the Bishop and the Church 
was of a different disposition from that of his predecessor. The 
Bishop prepared a memorial showing what was the position of 
bishops before the Cession, and since that time ; and also the posi- 
tion it would be proper for them to occupy for the future. After 
tracing the history down to the year 1807, when his own coadjutor, 
Mgr. Panet, was consecrated, he sums up the change in Craig's 
administration in this way: 

“It is very well known that the bishops of Quebec do not pre- 
tend to exercise any other than spiritual authority over the Cath- 
olic subjects of their diocese; and neither their jurisdiction nor 
their titles were ever contested till these latter years; when some 
insinuations artfully spread, and some assertions advanced in the 
courts of justice of this Province, began to throw over the exercise 
and even over the existence of the Catholic Episcopate of Canada, 
certain clouds, calculated to deprive these prelates of the influence 
which is necessary to them, whether for the conduct of their flock, 
whether for the success of services which the government of His 
Majesty might expect from them for the maintenance of good 
order, or for the security of the Province in moments of inva- 
sion. . . For the future, the spiritual powers to be exercised by the 
Bishop of Quebec should come from the Church by way of the 
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Sovereign Pontiff. He is not permitted to despoil himself of them 
either in whole or in part, nor to draw them from any other source. 
. . . « He desires then that he and his successors be civilly recog- 
nized as Roman Catholic Bishops of Quebec; having under their 
episcopal jurisdiction all the Catholic subjects of his Majesty; .. . 
and that the said bishops may enjoy in an acknowledged manner the 
rights and prerogatives up to the present exercised without inter- 
ruption by those who preceded them in the government of the 
Church of Canada; and further, that the property of the Episcopal 
Palace be confirmed to the Roman Catholic Bishops of Quebec, 
and that they may transmit to the bishops, their successors, the 
acquisitions which they may have made in that quality.” 

This unmistakable language was preceded by a memorandum 
which is worth reproducing, as it puts the conduct of the Bishep 
in its true light. It will be remembered that the Bishops of 
Quebec had from the time of the Cession been in receipt of a 
small pension from the Government—a pittance of two hundred 
pounds a year; Mr. Sewell had proposed that they live in splen- 
dor, as officers of the Crown should live; Sir George, that they 
should be put on a respectable footing, as he termed it. 

“T am obliged to declare beforehand,” writes the Bishop, when 
the shilling was again offered, “that no temporal offer can induce 
me to renounce any part of my spiritual jurisdiction. That juris- 
diction is not mine. I merely hold it as a deposit for the Church, 
which I am in no wise permitted to dissipate, and of which I must 
render a good account.” 

Whilst the relations between the Church and the State continued 
in this way, the war of 1812 began. The Bishop, unmindful of 
past injuries, and acting only as his duty impelled him, threw him- 
self with great energy into the defence of his country. He pro- 
vided chaplains for the militia, counselled the curés, and issued a 
stirring address to the warriors who were exposing themselves for 
the defence of their country and their firesides. The Catholic 
subjects of the King gave good evidence of their loyalty to the 
Crown on this serious crisis, and gave it at a time when the loyalty 
of every man counted. Their services were praised and publicly 
recognized: as to the Bishop himself, long before the treaty of 
Ghent was signed, the Colonial Secretary wrote to Sir George 
Prevost as follows: 

“T have to inform you,” Lord Bathurst says, “that His Royal 
‘Highness, the Prince Regent, in the name of His Majesty, desires 
that hereafter the allowance of the Catholic Bishop of Quebec be 
one thousand pounds per annum, as a testimony rendered to the 
loyalty and good conduct of the gentleman who now occupies the 
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place, as well as of the other members of the Catholic Clergy of 


the Province.” 

The Anglican Bishop and Mr. Ryland objected to the recogni- 
tion of the Catholic Bishop in this way, but they were repulsed 
by the Secretary of State, who curtly informed Dr. Mountain 
that it was not an auspicious time to bring up such questions. In 
the course of a year or so, Mgr. Plessis was officially recognized 
as the Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec. A Mandamus issued 
on the 30th of April, 1817, by which a seat in the Legislative 
Council of Lower Canada was accorded to him in virtue of his 
ecclesiastical position. Subsequently, by a circular despatch of 
Lord John Russell, it was directed that the word “ Lord” should 
be put before the name of the Bishop. So ended the questions 
of Royal Supremacy, Ecclesiastical Superintendents, Rights of 
Benefices, and such kindred matters in the Church in Canada.’ 


! The curious reader will find in the sixth volume of Christie's “ Canada” the Draft of 
Letters Patent for the appointment of a Superintendent for the Church of Rome in 
Canada, an elaborate composition in four pages of fine type. A paragraph will suf- 
hice: 

GEORGE II. BY THE GRACE OF GOD, ETC., ETC. 
whom these presents shall come:-—GREETING. 
Wuereas, Erc., Etc. 

Therefore, to this end, we, having great confidence in the learning, morals, probity, 
and prudence of our beloved A. B., of, etc., have constituted, named and appointed, 
and by these presents do constitute, name and appoint him, the said A. B., to be Our 
Superintendent Ecclesiastical for the affairs of the Church of Rome in Our Province 
of Lower Canada, to have, hold, exercise, and enjoy the said office of Superintendent 
Ecclesiastical for the affairs of Our Church of Rome in Our Province of Lower 
Canada for and during Our Royal pleasure, with a salary of pounds Sterling 


per annum, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Histoire de la Constitution Civile du Clergé. Par L. Sciout. 4 vols, 
Paris. 1872-1881. 


T is a pity that the men who attempted, so many ages ago, to 
found and perfect on the famous Babylonian plain a city and 

a state independent of the Almighty Lawgiver and Governor of 
the universe, have not left us a detailed account of their design, 
their proceedings, and their final failure. The Book of Genesis, 
written by a descendant of that Heber who was himself a witness 
and an actor in the memorable enterprise, only contains a brief, 


unsatisfactory mention of it. From the very ruins heaped up on 
that land, the second cradle, in some respects, of the human race, 
they are yearly digging up monumental records which shed no 
little light on the narrative of Genesis. This, however, in its very 
conciseness, is full of a pregnant and far-reaching meaning. It 


teaches the world that no people can build itself a home, or secure 
to itself permanent prosperity, greatness, and glory, while setting 
aside the known will of the Creator, and violating the laws of na- 
ture, or His laws rather who is the Author of nature and its laws. 

“Come!” said these purblind descendants of Noe, “ let us make 
a city and a tower, the top whereof may reach to heaven; and 
let us make our name famous before we be scattered abroad into 
all lands.” 

It was the City of Pride. The builders, mindful of the then re- 
cent Deluge, only sought to erect a citadel so strong and so high 
that no avenging flood could reach up to its battlements. Had 
the unnatural crimes in which they indulged made them forget that 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth can, at His will, submerge beneath 
the waters the broadest continents with their loftiest mountains, 
and raise up from the deepest ocean-beds continents broader and 
fairer with mountains loftier still ? 

“And the Lord came down to see the City and the Tower 
which the children of Adam were building. And He said: Be- 

,hold it is one people and all have one tongue ; and they have begun 
to do this, neither will they leave off from their designs till they 
accomplish them in deed. Come ye, therefore, let us go down, 
and there confound their tongue, that they may not understand one 
another's speech. And so the Lord scattered them from that place 
into all lands; and they ceased to build the City.” 
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The second Parent of the human race, Nor, was still living 
among that God-defying generation, together with his blessed son 
Sem and the progeny of the latter. It is not to be believed that 
either the great Patriarch or the son, from whose line the Messiah 
was one day to spring, had any share in the impious pride, the self- 
worship, the idolatry, or the mad ambition which sen inspired 
the designs and ruled the councils of the founders of Babel. 

The city and the tower, which at that early age of the world, 
human policy and pride sought to erect in opposition to the designs 
of Providence, are typical of all political institutions and civil so- 
cieties which men would fain build up and animate with a life and 
an immortality independent of the Spirit of God. But Noe and 
Sem were the founders of another city, the first parents of another 
society, with which God was evermore to abide, imparting to it 
the possession of truth with all the promises of eternity. 

“One kingdom is,” says Leo XIII.’ “that of God on earth, 
namely, the true Church of Christ, to which all who would belong, 
from their hearts and with due regard to their salvation, must needs 
serve God and His Only Begotten Son with their whole mind and 
most earnest will; the other kingdom is that of Satan, in whose 
obedience and power are all those who, following the fatal ex- 
amples of their leader and our first parents, refuse to submit to 
the eternal law of God, and who, setting God aside, undertake 
many things against Him. These two kingdoms, like two cities 
(or states) ruled by opposite laws and following opposite purposes, 
are those which St. Augustine clearly discussed and described, 
compressing into the following words the efficient cause to which 
each owes its origin: Zio sorts of love gave rise to two Cities, the 
love of self going to the contempt of God to the Earthly City; the 
love of God reaching to contempt of self to the Heavenly City.” 

Never, since the rise of Mohammedanism, did the permanent 
conspiracy of “the City of Satan” against the Kingdom of God 
assume a more formidable shape, or wage a more destructive war 
against the Church, than in France during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. And no study can better enlighten the Chris- 


tian scholar on the strategy used by the conspirators to compass 
their end—the annihilation of the Catholic hierarchy and priest- 
hood, the extinction of Catholic worship and Catholic education, 
and the blotting out of Christianity itself from the land in which 
it was most firmly rooted. 


The conspirators seemed, less than a century ago, to have suc- 
ceeded completely. Providence, and the heroic resistance of the 
French clergy and people, baffled the persecutor when his power 


1 Encyclical Humanum Genus, 
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was most unsparing and irresistible. Still, though the conspiracy 
has been obliged to pause and to yield a great part of the vantage 
ground then gained, it has, all through the nineteenth century, 
been skilfully reorganizing its forces, reoccupying every available 
foothold of power and influence, until, exactly a hundred years 
after its first mighty triumphs, it proclaims itself ready to complete 
the work interrupted or suspended under the Directory and the 
Consulate. 

A careful survey and analysis of the gigantic struggle which 
then took place, from 1789 to 1801-1802, will enable us now, as 
the conspirators return to the fray more powerful, more confident, 
and more merciless, to weigh the chances of success on either side, 
and to forecast the result. 

As the year 1789 dawned upon the world, France, though fallen 
from the military supremacy which she had held in the reign of 
Louis XIV., was still in undisputed possession of that moral su- 
premacy which gave her the first rank among the nations of Chris- 
tendom. The peoples who had driven her fleets off the seas, and 
beaten her armies on the battle-field, were the first to yield to her 
intellectual superiority, to acknowledge the sway of her literature, 
her arts, and her manners. Before another decade had passed 
away all Europe would have to tremble before the victorious 
French legions. 

The Popes, who had been the bestowers of all imperial and 
kingly titles in the Christian society which arose on the ruins of 
the Roman Empire, had also given to the sovereigns and peoples 
of Christendom the honorific titles merited by their achievements 
and glorious services to religion. The sovereigns of Great Britain 
still cling, with a not very commendable pride, to the title of “ De- 
fender of the Faith,” bestowed by Leo. X. on the eighth Henry 
in acknowledgment of the latter’s vindication of Catholic truth 
against Luther. 

The Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary still claims the 
title of “ Apostolic Majesty,” bestowed by the Pope on St. Stephen, 
the first King of Hungary, the apostle and parent of his people. 
From the same authority, the fountain of all true honor and no- 
bility, came to the kings of Spain the envied title of ‘“‘ Most Catho- 
lic”; to those of Portugal the title of “ Most Faithful” ; and to the 
Kings of France that of “ Most Christian.” This supreme dis- 
tinction was extended to their entire realm, which the successors 
of St. Peter loved to call “the Most Christian Kingdom”; and 
France herself from olden times was fondly designated as “the 
Oldest Daughter of the Church.” 

By a singular coincidence, the same volume of the Pontifical 
Acts of Leo XIII. which contains the magnificent encyclical on 
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Freemasonry also gives us the authentic text of another excyclical 
(Nobilissina Gallorum gens), addressed to the archbishops and 
bishops of France. The former encyclical describes the anti- 
Christian conspiracy which was directed in the last century toward 
the overthrow and utter destruction of the Church in France; the 
latter aims to encourage, sustain and direct the faithful hierarchy, 
priests and people, of “the Most Christian Kingdom” in their 
present gigantic struggle with the triumphant Masonic conspira- 
tors. 

Weisshaupt and Voltaire chose the Most Christian Kingdom, 
while it was under the corrupting and degrading sway of Louis 
XV., as the field on which they could most successfully conspire 
to ruin the Church, to discredit and destroy the Catholic religion, 
and with it Christianity itself. 

Certain it is that now, as we write, there is no longer a “ Most 
Christian King” in the political order to represent the “ Oldest 
Daughter of the Church”; and that the men who now govern 
France are anything and everything but jealous of claiming for 
themselves and the nation the once proud and glorious title of 
“ Most Christian.” 

The overwhelming majority in both houses of the French Legis- 
lature are daily becoming more noisy and more pressing in their 
demand for repealing the Concordat of 1801-1802, and thus un- 
doing what the first Bonaparte had done to restore the Church 
overthrown by the French Revolution. The Masonic lodges, rep- 
resented by this parliamentary majority, are loud in declaring, 
through the all-powerful daily and periodical press which they 
own, that this repealing of the Concordat will clear away the 
ground for the anti-Christian social edifice which they contemplate 
erecting in the ancient kingdom of Saint Louis. 

Nothing but the most preternatural forbearance on the part of 
Leo XIIL, of his official’ representatives in Paris, and of the 
French archbishops and bishops themselves, could have staved off, 
from month to month and year to year, the final and inevitable 
rupture between the French Government and the Vatican. 

There is no use in endeavoring to demonstrate to men who are 
either irrevocably pledged to a certain course, or forcibly urged 
forward by the mighty Masonic power behind them, that it would 
be a most sound and salutary policy to keep up friendly relations 
with the Holy See, the great moral and conservative force of the 
civilized world. It would require superhuman wisdom and super- 
human eloquence to make men wilfully blind to open their eyes to 
the folly, the madness, of weakening the national unity by paralyzing 
or destroying the mightiest of all vital forces—religious conviction 
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and sentiment—at a time when the nation is isolated, doomed 
and perishing. 

Such are some of the perils of the actual condition of things in 
France, among a people whose national character in their glorious 
Christian days, and whose achievements in the past, both in peace 
and in war, must win the admiration and sympathy of mankind. 

Leo XIII. never uses words in vain. France, and even the in- 
fidel and Voltairian press of France, read with a thrill of pride the 
praise so justly bestowed by the Pontiff on the Frenchmen who 
had raised the name of their country to such a height of fame. 
“The most noble French nation,” he says, “by their many illus- 
trious achievements in peace and war, acquired in the eyes of the 
Catholic Church the singular glory of meritorious deeds for which 
she preserves an undying gratitude, and the glory of which can 
never wane. By the Christian training and institutions, to which, 
under the leadership of Clovis, she was initiated at an early period, 
she did indeed well deserve, as a testimony and reward of her faith 
and piety, the name of the ‘ Oldest Daughter of the Church.’ From 
that distant period . .. . your forefathers seem to have been the 
helpers of Divine Providence itself in accomplishing mighty and 
salutary results; but in an especial manner has their courage 
gloriously shone in maintaining the Catholic name, in spreading 
among barbarous peoples the Christian faith, in freeing and pro- 
tecting the holy places of Palestine, so as to justify the truth of 
the popular saying, ‘ Gesta Dei per Fi ancos,—the exploits of God 
through the Franks.’ 

“ And on this account it came to pass that [ your ancestors] by 
devoting themselves in a spirit of faith to the interests of Catho- 
licity, have become in a manner intimately associated with the 
glories of the Church, and have founded very many institutions, 
public and private, in which are displayed the powerful influence 
of religion, of charity, and of greatness of soul.”” 

It was, therefore, a masterly stroke of the Satanic policy of the 
eighteenth-century conspirators to destroy the Church in such a 
nation; to blot out Christian faith from the lives of the people; to 
turn the chivalric and heroic genius which had spread, protected 
and represented the Christian name all over the globe into the 
genius of Antiehristian propagandism. 

But how did the conspirators go about their work ? 

Here lies the chief interest for the serious-minded Christian or 
student of history. The facts themselves, as they are rapidly and 
tragically evolved from month to month, from year to year, bring 
with them such examples of sublime heroism, in men and women 





1 Encyclical Nodilissima Gallorum Gens, Feb, 8th, 1884. 
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of all classes, as have never been surpassed in any age or in any 
country. 

If among the 60,000 members of the French clergy at the begin- 
ning of 1789 there were found a small, a very small minority of 
worldly, ambitious, weak, or unworthy men, the fidelity, the purity, 
the devotion, the invincible constancy of the remaining host of 
Christian priests offer a spectacle never beheld on the same scale of 
grandeur. 

The priesthood and people of Ireland can alone furnish a par- 
allel to the trials to which the French Catholics were subjected 
during the twelve years which followed 1788. In France they 
were indeed twelve years which tested to the utmost the super- 
natural virtués of the persecuted millions. In Ireland the perse- 
cution raged for centuries. All the powers of Hell seemed let 
loose on the then living generation of Frenchmen. In Ireland 
generation after generation passed unshrinking through the fiery 
furnace. Nor are the present sufferings of the majority of Irish- 
men without their deep cause in the anti-Catholic passions in- 
herited from an unhallowed and oppressive ascendancy. 

Since 1878 the Church of France has again fallen sub hostili 
dominatione. As we write these lines the measures taken against 
her hierarchy, and the open persecution authorized or tolerated 
against her clergy, secular and regular, as well as against her 
religious congregations of men and women, are only the shadows 
—shadows dark and portentous—of mighty events near at hand. 

Strange to say, the first step of the Antichristian conspirators of 
1788-89 was to impose on the Catholics of France an ecclesias- 
tical establishment that resembled in more than one feature the 
Protestant Establishment sought to be forced on the acceptance of 
Irish Catholics by Henry VIII., Edward and Elizabeth. 

What is known in history as the Civil Constitution of the French 
Church was a part and parcel of the new political Constitution 
forced on Louis XVI. in 1789. In the Constituent Assembly, 
which framed that instrument, both the higher and lower clergy 
were represented. But these representatives were both insufficient 
in numbers and without any express or adequate powers from 
those who sent them, to make or sanction the mighty changes in 
Church and State brought about by the revolutionary majority. 

Moreover, the Civil Constitution of the Clergy was simply 
devised to create a schismatic church, wholly dependent on the 
State, bound hand and foot to the civil authority, destined to 
exist, to act, to live and move, and exercise its functions, without 
deriving its jurisdiction from the Vicar of Christ, or being in any 
wise subordinated to the centre of Catholic unity and government. 

It is a fundamental doctrine of the Catholic faith that the 
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Church, wheresoever she exists, constit: tes a society perfect in 
itself, with its own divinely given power to legislate, teach, admin- 
ister the sacraments, to direct and govern all its members in what- 
ever pertains to their spiritual welfare and eternal salvation. 

In the national church of France, as conceived by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, as it came, modeled, moulded, trammeled, and 
fitted for action, from the brain and hand of its creators, there was 
nothing but a State machine, adapted for the performance of State 
functions. Its ministers were only public functionaries, made by 
the State, liable at will to be unmade by it, working for it alone, 
salaried by it like any other of its officers, receiving from it the 
breath of life, and looking to no other authority or power beyond 
the State for its raison d’étre. 

This Civil Constitution left, therefore, to the enslaved Church of 
France no shadow of that divine independence and inalienable 
freedom which the Church of Christ holds by her institution from 
her Divine Founder. 

The first step taken toward destroying this independence was 
the confiscation of all church property. The needs of the public 
treasury were put forth as a pretext for this. But the Jansenists, 
Protestants, Voltairians, and Jacobins, who formed the dominant 


faction in the Assembly, wished to take away from the Clergy all 
their property, because they considered property to be, in every 
well ordered and stable community, the basis of independence and 
social freedom. 

Not only was ecclesiastical property of every kind taken 
gradually away from its owners, but the State at length claimed 
the sacred vessels on the altar and the vestments used in the 


sanctuary. 

Thus despoiled and enslaved, the French clergy would, its 
enemies thought, accept whatever functions or conditions the 
State chose to impose on them. 

The Revolutionist majority in the Assembly fancied, it may be, 
that such of their clerical colleagues as the Bishop of Autun, 
Talleyrand, or the Jansenist Abbe Grégoire, could be taken as 
samples of priestly virtue and constancy. Such men only repre- 
sented the small worldly-minded minority among the glorious 
priesthood of France. They were the dross among the mass of 
pure gold which, cast into the fierce flames of the revolutionary 
furnace, came out thrice chastened and most worthy of the divine 
acceptance, 

We have before us, as we write these lines, the text of the Civil 
Constitution sought to be forced on the French Clergy as the 
everlasting code of their degradation and servitude. 

By a stroke of the legislative pen all the ancient sees of France 
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are suppressed, The old provincial demarcations have been oblit- 
erated, and the surface of the kingdom is divided into eighty-four 
departments. Each of these departments is to form a diocese to be 
presided over by a bishop. The Holy See, to which it belongs by 
inherent right to found a diocese and fix its limits, to institute a 
bishop and to give him jurisdiction over a definite portion of the 
flock of Christ, was entirely left out of the question both in the 
creation and limitation of these new dioceses, and in the nomina- 
tion, consecration, and institution of the new bishops. 

The political quacks and knaves who manufactured this strange 
code of ecclesiastical polity, boasted aloud that they were only re- 
modeling Christianity in France on the ideal of the primitive 
Christian societies. Therefore did they reduce the clergy to a 
state of the most dependent, and, therefore, the most degrading 
poverty. 

Moreover, as they were inaugurating a new democratic cra, they 
would have the appointment to every office in their new church 
made by popular election. The departmental electors chose the 
bishop and submitted the choice to the state authorities. The 
bishop-elect thus approved by the civil power was, upon presenta- 
tion of the proper official documents, to be consecrated by the 
neighboring bishops. These were bound to give their brother 
consecration and institution in the name of the State, without in 
any manner waiting for the consent of the Pope. The bishop thus 
inducted into his see was at liberty to notify the successor of St. 
Peter of his appointment, such notification being deemed by the 
legislators to be all that was required to keep up communion with 
the head of Catholicity ! 

In like manner the rectors of parishes were chosen by the dis- 
trict electors, the bishop being notified of the choice, and the 
nominee inducted into his charge by the local civil authorities. 

The creative power of the State ran through every part of this 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy, calling forth everything into 
being, giving to persons, offices and functions their existence, form, 
and vitality. 

It was all of the earth—earthy—of heaven, of what pertained 
to the really spiritual, supernatural, Christian order, there was 
no element there. 

Of course no priest but an ambitious, unscrupulous, reckless 
one, would aspire to the evil eminence of becoming one of these 
“ Constitutional” bishops, or would accept such a nomination when 
it came unsought to him. Of course, every cleric who sought or 
obtained office or benefice under such a bishop, felt that he acted 
in opposition to his own conscience, as well to the traditions an 
laws of the Church Catholic. ; 
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As we have said, the Pope was not consulted in this religious 
revolution and transformation. On the contrary, the authors and 
leaders of this momentous change openly professed their contempt 
of the Papal authority, and spoke of the Holy See and its preroga- 
tives in the most insulting terms. 

The weak Louis XVL., after many protestations and much hesi- 
tancy, gave his signature and sanction to this Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy. 

The members of the lawful hierarchy in France, with two or 
three exceptions, refused to acknowledge the new ecclesiastical 
order of things. The dignified and the parochial clergy stood 
firmly by their chiefs. The only defections were among the few 
of the unworthy and ambitious who sought elevation, office, and 
pelf for their own sake. 

And then began the struggle between the new intruders and the 
lawful hierarchy and priesthood of France. On the side of the 
former was arrayed the omnipotence of the State, wielded too with 
the violence and ferocity which an anti-Christian revolution lent 
to legal proceedings and popular movements. 

Be it said just here that the fearful rapidity with which events 
were precipitated in France during 1789 and the four following 
years, went far to unsettle men’s minds. Pius VI., so long as the 
Constituent Assembly ‘only dealt with political changes and re- 
forms, prudently abstained from all interference. 

But it was otherwise when the Assembly laid its hand on the 
Church and invaded the sanctuary. The Pope was deeply pained 
by the king’s action in giving the royal sanction to the Civil Con- 
stitution of the clergy. He wrote to his Majesty condemning both 
the royal act and the schismatic legislation which it approved. 
Pius VI. also wrote to some of the most exalted dignitaries in the 
French Church, formally reproving all that had been done against 
the canons and the essential rights of the divine society established 
by Christ. 

As the French law forbade the publication in the kingdom of 
all Pontifical letters without the previous permission of the Council 
of State, these briefs of Pis VI. had not been officially published. 
The civil authorities and the new State bishops sturdily affirmed 
that no such documents existed. They went even so far as to 
maintain that the Pope had given his sanction to the Civil Consti- 
tution, and spurious briefs and Pontifical letters were printed and 
scattered broadcast throughout the country, approving all that had 
been done by the King and the Assembly. 

In the midst of the revolutionary whirlwind and storm which 
prevailed in France, without intermission and with ever-increasing 
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fury all through these years, it was, unhappily, easy enough to de- 
ceive, or to be deceived, on such matters as Pontifical briefs. 

Certain it is that long after the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
had become a dead letter, and the schismatical body, which it sub- 
stituted for the Church of France, had become a foul odor and evil 
memory, a good many persons, lay and clerical, were found who 
still-believed that Pius VI. had approved the Comstitutionne/ls, and 
that the condemnatory bulls issued against these were mere for- 
geries. 

Authentic history has furnished many peremptory proofs of the 
fact that the schismatic church, thus created by the French As- 
sembly, was only intended by its authors to serve to discredit the 
Catholic religion, and thereby to prepare public opinion for the 
destruction of Christianity itself. 

As all the churches in France were forcibly handed over to the 
schismatics, so no form of public worship would be tolerated save 
that performed by the Constitutional bishops and their clergy. 
Every argument and effort, short of the most extreme violence, 
were made use of to compel people to be present at the Mass ceie- 
brated by the intruders. And in Paris, as well as in all the cities 
and country places in France, the most extreme violence, torture, 
bloodshed, and death itself, were resorted to against all who ven- 
tured to assist at Mass celebrated by a good priest. 

Thé shameful and terrible scenes which were thus enacted every- 


where, either in the name of the law or by the murderous villains 
who pretended to uphold its authority, were knowingly intended 
and encouraged by the revolutionary leaders for the purpose of 
making public worship itself odious, the most solemn rites of re- 
ligion ridiculous, and thus leading, by a natural and practical 
sequence, to the suppression of all religious worship. 


This sequence, in its logical and chronological order, is clearly 
marked in the records of the French Revolution. 

Women, as is their wont, were most forward in their zeal to hear 
Mass and seek the consolation of the Sacraments from the faithful 
and proscribed ministers of God. The weakness of their sex 
proved to be no protection against the mingled ferocity and brutality 
of the street mobs, intoxicated by the strong wine of Jacobinism 
and frenzied by the blood they daily shed with perfect impunity, 
if not with the connivance of the clubs. 

“On the goth of April, 1791, a band of char-women, who had 
become an integral part of all street riots, together with a crowd 
of men, some of whom were dressed in women’s clothes, .... . 
broke successively into the convents of Paris, seized the nuns and 
other ladies who had retired to the convents, dragged them forth 
into the street, and there amused themselves by beating and scourg- 
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ing them publicly with rods. The municipal authorities were care- 
ful not to interfere with their pleasant occupation.” 

Such is the first act of this kind of torture related by the historian 
of the Civil Constitution. 

These abominable scenes took place in the capital soon after the 
instalment of the infamous apostate Gobel as Archbishop of Paris. 
“ The number of nuns and other women who were thus scourged,” 
the same author says, “ was enormous. Three Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, residing in the parish of Sainte Marguerite, died in 
consequence of this odious treatment.” 

It became the rule, wherever people were seen to go to any 
church but the Government churches, to assemble at the door, 
seize the women who came out or attempted to enter, and to whip 
them, no matter what their age or their condition. In Brittany 
and elsewhere the most shocking scenes of cruel brutality were 
enacted, in which the wives of the Government officials were the 
leading actors and the victims were cloistered nuns and Catholic 
ladies guilty of no crime but that of fidelity to their vows and their 
religion. 

The poor king was himself continually besieged and his life even 
threatened in order to compel him to send away his Catholic con- 
fessor and chaplains, and to submit to the services of “ Constitu- 
tional” priests. As Eastertide came round, the revolutionary press 
clamored loudly for his giving a proof of obedience to the laws, by 
receiving communion publicly from a schismatic priest. He com- 
promised the matter—weakly and without pleasing anybody—by 
assisting with the queen and the court at a High Mass, celebrated 
in Saint Germain |’Auxerrois, by one of Gobel’s priests. 

Poor king, indeed! who knew how to die heroically, but who 
had never known what it was to rule and govern! 

As the law imposed an oath of loyalty and obedience to the new 
Constitution on all who held any kind of office in the transformed 
French Church, a new term came immediately into use, designat- 
ing and dividing into two classes the clergy of France, the schis- 
matics or “Constitutionals” being called prétres assermentés 
(“ priests who had taken the oath”), and the Catholics being called 
non-assermentés, non-jureurs, or simply prétres réfractaires (* diso- 
bedient priests”), The oath itself, in so far as it demanded the 
formal validity and approval of a Constitution at once schismatical 
and heretical, could not be taken in conscience by any true child 
of the Church. 

Presently the denomination of ré/ractaires began to attach to 
the faithful laity as well as to the faithful priests, and marked both 
of them out for the assassin, the prison, or the guillotine. At 
first, and while the most strenuous efforts were employed to have 
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the Constitutional Church, its worship and ministrations accepted 
by the Catholic masses, the Jansenists and Protestants (like Camus 
and Barnave), who were the parents of this new establishment, 
borrowed from the religious history of Great Britain and Ireland 
the terms of Conformist and Nonconformist and applied them to 
the schismatics and Catholics respectively. 

But events in France went forward with a rapidity which baffled 
the forethought and calculations of statesman, legislator, and 
philosopher. The masses in the cities, indoctrinated with the 
theories of the Illuminati and Voltairians, allowed the clubs to 
plan and the legislative assemblies to discuss laws, and to mature 
grand financial schemes, while they turned into acts of wholesale 
plunder, massacre, and oppression the notions thinly disguised 
under the splendid eloquence of Mirabeau, or boldly advocated as 
immediately practicable by Marat or the Pere Duchesne. 

The revolutionary torrent, once let loose, is an Alpine stream in 
springtide, which bursts over its banks, rushes madly down the 
declivity, inundates and devastates the plain, carrying with it 
bridges and dikes, and bearing along among its numberless vic- 
tims both the strong man who tried to breast the current and the 
weak man who had sought to save himself by swimming with the 
tide. Such was the thought, if not the very language, of one who 
had witnessed the ravages of the French Revolution—the illus- 
trious De Bonald. 

The decree of the Assembly prescribing that all loyal French 
priests should take forthwith the oath of obedience to the consti- 
tuted authorities and the established order of things, was accom- 
panied or closely followed by an order banishing from French 
territory or imprisoning the non-conformists. Hundreds of priests 
were assassinated by bands of Jacobins in the interior of France 
or as they sought to reach the frontiers. The cry had been raised 
and re-echoed industriously that the emigrated nobles and priests 
were conspiring near the borders of the kingdom with the enemies 
of France. Armies of invasion were already in motion, it was 
said, led by “the monsters which France had vomited forth.” 

In Paris, in Versailles, and their neighborhood, the prisons and 
the monasteries confiscated by the Government were filled with 
men and women, with priests, nobles and magistrates, who had, as 
non-conformists, incurred the hatred of the Jacobins, or who, on 
simple suspicion, had been denounced by the clubs and arrested. 

Who has not heard of the September massacres in Paris? The 
“ History of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy” affirms that the 
then Minister of Justice, Danton, organized these massacres, as he 
plainly paid the murderers out of the public purse. 





1 This work has received a premium from the French Academy. 
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During the last month the streets of Paris bore placards in 
flaming characters inviting proposals for a monumental statue to 
Danton to be set up next year. For is he not one of that giant 
brood of the Revolution who, after deluging France with blood, 
ended by destroying, devouring each other ? 

Surely, as the centennial celebration of 1789, the Revolutionary 
period it opened, approaches with rapid strides, we are justified in 
believing that it is not without a purpose that such names are 
called up and glorified in presence of the posterity of the men who 
did these deeds of blood. 

Will the present rulers of France learn no wisdom xow from the 
fearful lessons given ¢Aen to their country and the world? With 
all our heart we do pray God to save Frenchmen from themselves 
and the logical consequences of the memories and the doctrines 
they cherish, 

We have only made a passing allusion to the “ September Mas- 
sacres.” They may be said to mark the real beginning of that 
Reign of Terror than which nothing more fearful has ever been 
recorded in history. It dates from August 1oth, 1792, when the 
two rival factions of Girondists and Jacobins united their forces 
and compelled the king to abdicate. The authority of the Legis- 
lative Assembly was set aside by the insurgent clubs, and the 
Commune of Paris became the supreme power in France. 

On the 11th of August, in a public session of this same Com- 
mune, it was boldly proclaimed that every member of the Royalist 
party and its abettors, who had been worsted and humiliated the 
day before, “ were devoted to the guillotine.” 

It demanded—commanded, rather—that the Assembly should 
give over six millions of francs to pay the services of the men it 
had hired; and that very day the Assembly bestowed on every 
one of the 36,000 municipal councils of France the absolute right 
to take cognizance of all crimes of a nature to threaten either the 
internal or the external security of France. 

This was giving to each city, town and hamlet the power to 
hunt, arrest, judge and execute every man, woman and child hate- 
ful to the Jacobins, who at that moment covered the entire kingdom 
with the network of their clubs and fearful espionage. 

On August 17th, at the demand of the Commune, the Legis- 
lative Assembly created the Revolutionary Tribunal. Forthwith, 
and without a moment’s delay, the now all-powerful Commune 
‘established a Committee of Surveillance, to receive and enregister 
all denunciations. It received on the spot the prophetic and 
truthful appellation of the Committee of Execution. Thus was 
wholesale murder organized and legalized ; its machinery all ready 
and only waiting for a signal to begin its bloody work. 
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Already, on August the 11th, the Jacobin Central Club in Paris 
issued an order to all its members to spread everywhere the report 
that on the preceding day the non-conformist priests had disguised 
themselves as Swiss guards and had attempted to massacre the 
friends of the Revolution. 

On the 13th it was announced in the Assembly that the town 
council of Rouen, friendly to the king, had purchased eight can- 
nons, three thousand muskets, and that the city was drilling five 
thousand priests to the use of arms. 

The next day the Assembly decreed that all the bronze monu- 
ments to be found in the churches of Paris and the provinces 
should at once be melted and made into cannons. Then came, in 
hot haste, an order from the Commune to break up and melt all 
the crucifixes and lecterns in the churches and chapels, to leave 
but two bells for each parish, and to deliver forthwith to the mint 
every vessel of gold and silver in the sacristies or on the altars. 

“The most sacred worship of all,” said the Mayor of Paris ina 
proclamation, “1s Law. . . . . The misery of the people calls for 
the suppression of these superfluous bells. They only sound to 
flatter the pride of the rich, the enemies of equality even after 
death, who will have these bells disturb the poor man’s sleep.” 

One can imagine the agitation, the excitement, the terror, which 
all these decrees, these orders, these rumors, tended to create in 
the minds of the peaceful masses. 

But, the reader will ask, was there no army in France, to stand 
by the king, the head of the State, to protect citizens from anarchy 
and riotousness ? 

No! Step by step the military forces of France had been disor- 
ganized, broken up, scattered, annihilated. A kind of citizen-sol- 
diery, called the National Guard, arose in the cities at the bidding 
of the Jacobin clubs, with which most of the members of this force 


and all its officers were affiliated. These guards became every- 
where the shameful abettors of illegal violence and murder. 
Moreover, in every locality, the municipal government was, in 
fact, supreme. Its decrees and its acts were all the more sure to 
be applauded in Paris, that they displayed a greater zeal in pun- 


ishing and exterminating “the enemies of the Revolution.” 

The Catholics were, in city, town, village and country-side, the 
“mad dogs” which all could hunt and kill and be thanked for it. 
Why wonder, then, at the September massacres ? 

On August the 31st, the eve of this never-to-be-forgotten satur- 
nalia of blood, Tallien read in the Legislative Assembly a long 
address or message from the Commune in which was found this 
striking sentence: 

“We had all the priests, disturbers of the peace, arrested ;-we 

VOL. XIII.—42 
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have had them placed in confinement in conformity with your 
decree, and before many days are over the soil of Liberty shall be 
cleansed of their presence. 

Examining the official daiiy reports of the National Guard of 
Paris on September 3d, the third day of the massacres, we have 
the following entry: 

“ A crowd of armed persons went last night to the prisons and 
did justice to the evil-disposed of August toth. Zhere ts nothing 
else. Patrols and rounds made exactly in the legions (districts).” 

This is eloquent enough and needs no commentary. 

To the Legislative Assembly succeeded the National Conven- 
tion, elected on the very day when the prisons and streets of Paris 
were running red with the blood of priests and bishops. Thus, 
born in blood, its baneful existence was marked by the hecatombs 
unceasingly immolated in the desecrated names of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. 

On September 21st the Convention declared that royalty was 
abolished in France. The Republic was proclaimed the next day. 
Within the bosom of this sanguinary assembly the two great 
parties, Girondists and Jacobins, or Sans-culottes, began the bitter 
conflict to be ended on June 2d, 1793, by the defeat and proscrip- 
tion of the former. 

Before then the ill-starred Louis X VI. terminated his life on the 
scaffold, displaying in his captivity, his trial and his death, the vir- 
tues which atoned for the weakness and mistakes of a reign which 
he would have made a happy and a prosperous one had his lot 
been cast in other times. 

His heroic wife and sister perished after him, the former standing 
forth amid the lurid light of that epoch as the sublimest tragic 
figure of all time; her sister-in-law, Elizabeth, appearing by her 
side as the angel of Divine consolation and gentleness, 

How many other noble men and women, noble in every sense 
of the word, but rendered infinitely so by their sufferings and their 
Christian fortitude, pass in countless procession before the eye of 
the historian during that year of terror, 1793! Where can be found 
such a vindication of Christian culture, Christian civilization at its 
highest, as in the conduct, under unequalled trial, of these leading 
classes of French society, offering calmly the flower of their man- 
hood and womanhood to be cut off by the pitiless guillotine, while 
the mob jeered and they prayed for France and her people with 
their latest breath ? 

The leading classes in the kingdom of Saint Louis had, in the 
preceding hundred years, given examples and favored opinions 
which Providence could not allow to remain unpunished. France 
had been raised to a sort of primacy among the nations of Chris- 
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tendom. The scandals of the two long reigns of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Louis had to be expiated by the martyrdom of Louis 
XVI. and his magnanimous queen. 

We see around us in the Paris, in the France of 1888 the de- 
scendants of that old nobility devoting their whole existence to 
the defence of religion and the welfare of the laboring classes. 
They are the men on whom the worid relies for the final regenera- 
tion of their people and country. 

Others there are, also, who seem bent on following the giddy, 
pleasure-loving, self-seeking crowd around them in their blind, 
headlong race to perdition. They seem to have learned nothing, 
nothing, from the glorious examples of their kinsfolk and class in 
1792 and 1793. 

Does Providence, or shall we rather not say nature, whose laws 
and lessons these men and women so criminally violate, intend to 
renew for them within the next decade the teachings and trials of 
a hundred years ago? 

But while clergy and nobles were thus leading all classes of the 
French people in that right-royal road of suffering and devotion, 
the revolutionary factions were destroying each other. 

Robespierre and Saint Just immolated hecatombs of the Girond- 
ists who had been so ardent in proscribing, banishing, massacring 
the faithful French clergy and non-conformist laymen. 

Then came the turn of the ferocious Danton and his blood- 
stained acolytes, sent to the guillotine by the same Robespierre. 
And so the terrible orgies of mingled impiety and bloodshed went 
on, till the demons who governed France, appalled and horrified 
by the monstrous cruelty of the leading terrorist, seized him, tried 
and sentenced himself and his peers in atrocity to the death they 
had meted out to so many thousands. 

Then came a momentary lull in the storm. The earthquake, the 
whirlwind, and the flame ceased awhile to rob men of their sleep 
by night and their reason by day. But the persecution against the 
devoted, the unconquerable, priests of France continued without 
abatement. 

Without speaking of the thousands who perished from 1789 to 
1801, within the limits of French territory, falling by the hands of 
the Jacobin murderers, by the guillotine, the wholesale fusillades, 
the woyades or wholesale drownings at Nantes, hundreds upon 
hundreds meta premature death in the prisons, in the convict ships 
at Rochefort, in the fetid transports which conveyed them to the 
coasts of Spain and Italy, or bore them to the distant, fever-haunted 
shores of French Guyana. Here they were, of a set purpose, sent 
away into the most unwholesome part of a country which at its 
best is fatal to the European colonist. They were huddled to- 
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gether in long sheds built of wattles and covered only with 
branches, the breeding place of venomous reptiles and insects 
innumerable. 

Through this roof the equatorial rains poured down in torrents 
on the wretched inmates, who were compelled to sleep as best they 
might on the soaked ground. And as to wholesome or sufficient 
food, or care for the sick and the aged, such things could not be 
thought of in a place of perpetual torture, well called /a gut/lotine 
séche (the dry guillotine), because the blood of the martyrs was not 
daily poured forth on the earth that witnessed such cruelty. 

No; the blood of these heroic sufferers did not cry out to 
Heaven from the soil of our America. But the voice of their 
daily prayers did continually ascend to the Mercy Seat on high. 
For, in the authentic accounts left us of these confessors of the 
faith in Guyana, we are told that, with all their unspeakable suffer- 
ings and wretchedness, the daily life of these prisoners was as 
regular and edifying as that led at Clairvaux by St. Bernard and 
his first disciples. The divine office was recited at the appointed 
hours ; the long morning meditation was made in common—a bath 
of life, renovating all the energies of the soul, and lifting up the 
infirm body itself to share the sublime energy of the spirit. 

All this happened under the Directory. When, at length, an 
order came to bring back to France the remnants of that martyr- 
band, it was only to pen them up once more in the naval fortresses 
of the Isle of Rhé—as if the persecutor hoped that not one of his 
victims should survive to relate what they had been made to endure. 

As to the exiled French priests, England, Ireland, the United 
States, and Canada have not forgotten their virtues. In our New 
World they seemed naturally to take up the work begun and car- 
ried on two centuries before by French Franciscans and Jesuits, by 
the priests of Saint Sulpice and the missionaries of the Seminary 
of Quebec. We can never repay the debt we owe them. 

But we can, as 1889 brings to our mind the centennial memory 
of their sufferings, give to their brethren and successors in France, 
and to the noble people so honored by their Christian heroism, the 
hearty tribute of our sympathy and prayers. 

For, unless we sadly mistake the signs of the times, both the 
French Catholics and their clergy are about to pass through an 
ordeal which shall test that same Christian heroism as fully as the 
persecutions of Girondist or Terrorist. 

One fearful engine of persecution and torture exists in the France 
of to-day, which was only feebly represented a century ago by 
Marat’s Ami du Peuple, and by the ferocious Pére Duchesne ; that 
is, the ubiquitous, all-powerful, and anti-Christian press of Paris 
and the Provinces, 
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The Jacobin Clubs of the French Revolution, covering as they 
did the entire kingdom, created among the masses, among the 
needy and turbulent working city classes especially, a murderous 
public opinion directed against religion, against the Church, the 
clergy, the religious orders, and all ecclesiastical institutions. 

This public opinion, systematically fostered, kept up a Satanic 
hatred of the very name of priest, and of everything connected 
with his profession. Side by side with this monstrous hatred a 
contempt of religion was fostered, which was as effective as the 
homicidal hatred itself. 

As I read the discourses pronounced in the States General of 
1789, in the Constituent Legislative Assemblies, and in the Na- 
tional Convention, I find that the foremost orators give continual 
vent to both of these sentiments. They give their coloring to the 
legislative decrees, the official reports, the language of the clubs, 
the editorials in the press, the countless, clever, and inflammatory 
pamphlets with which the country was deluged. These same 
pamphlets, more perhaps than anything else, continually excited 
the people to contempt and hatred of religion, and then to the 
murder of all religious persons. 

The assassins in the pay of Danton, who broke into the prisons 
of Paris and slaughtered indiscriminately men and women, had but 
two words by which they addressed their victims—scé/¢ra? (villain), 
misérable (wretch). Not a bishop fell, unresisting, beneath the 
hand of the executioner, or the stroke of the assassin, but was 
apostrophised in this way. 

The cargoes of priests who were sent across the ocean to perish 
miserably on the voyage, or to suffer and die obscurely in the 
swamps of Guyana, were all spoken of as if they were the deepest- 
dyed criminals, the vilest among the vile. And this language is 
persistently applied to them by the men in power, by legislators 
and officials, down to the time of the First Consulate. 

This same policy and practice is skilfully pursued in France at 
the present time. One needs only to be present in the French 
Chambers during any discussion where the interest of the laboring 
classes, the question of education, the maintenance of the Budget 
of Public Worship, or the exemption of clerics from military ser- 
vice are concerned, to be convinced, by the insulting and outrageous 
language of the radical majority that they despise religion and 
the priesthood with a heartiness which only equals the fierce and 
ferocious hatred expressed against the Church, her ministers, and 
institutions, 

The whole civilized world is thoroughly informed about the suc- 
cess and completeness with which the party in power in France is 
carrying out the programme of the Masonic Lodges in de-Chris- 
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tianizing France and /aicising (as they term it) school and hospital, 
almshouse and prison, the army and the navy. 

The religious orders of men and women—even those devoted 
to the care of the orphan, the aged, and the sick—are pitilessly 
proscribed, and must disappear. Few, indeed, of them are left in 
the institutions where they so long ministered, like angels of light 
and mercy, to the deepest needs of our poor stricken humanity. 

But the Masonic press must needs cover these men and women, 
the honor of France and the glory of their kind, with infamy before 
they drive them forth from their homes. 

Several instances of this kind of wholesale moral assassination 
have quite recently occurred. The most monstrous vices are im- 
puted to the members of these devoted communities. The entire 
infidel press has repeated the foul assertion again and again before 
any refutation can reach the public. And even when this refuta- 
tion, peremptory and triumphant, appears, who but Catholics will 
read it in the columns of the Catholic journals ? 

It is the purpose of the slanderers that the lie should start on its 
rounds far ahead of the refutation. They know that the lie will 
take root and flourish and bear fruit among the classes from which 
truth is as carefully excluded as the light of day is from the caves 
of Kentucky. 

It would seem a hopelessly unequal battle. But French Catho- 
lics do not lose heart, or despair of their Church or their country. 

It was the most splendid achievement of the anti-Christian con- 
spirators to weaken, humiliate, dismember, and isolate France. 
There is no longer any Congress of Christian powers in which 
France may claim the first seat as the most Christian nation. They 
have humbled her inthe dust. And now it is sought to extinguish 
in her bosom the last spark of that Christian faith which sent St. 
Louis to Palestine and Samuel de Champlain to Quebec. 

They will not succeed. The insane effort to build up a new 
nation, or to restore a fallen one, by giving it atheism as a corner- 
stone or a crowning, is as futile as to think that the Eiffel Tower, 
when completed, will be as splendid a triumph of the builder’s 
art as Notre Dame, or St. Peter’s in Rome, or the Cathedral of 
Cologne. 
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ANGELS AND MINISTERS OF GRACE. 


QO": mortal eyes are held in that, through their agency, we 

have but small knowledge of a yet smaller portion of the 
creation. “Who,” asks the inspired writer, “is able to declare His 
works?” And because our vision is so held, except we are blessed 
with the faith which is “the substance of things hoped for, the 
conviction of things which appear not,” we gradually lose the re- 
membrance of, or belief in, the existence of things not seen. So 
in the rush and turmoil of this, our nineteenth century, we are car- 
ried upon its flood with such an impetus that it is impossible to 
give our souls pause, or to cast a retrospective glance at the period 
when time was not—nor aught else, save God. 

The era of the Creation looms up but dimly from out the mists 
of the ages, and the days when Adam walked in Paradise seem so 
lost in the perspective, that many of his sons, impatient of the 
mental strain required to trace yesterday into yesterday through 


yesterdays innumerable, have taken refuge in a total denial of the 
yesterday sought: 

“In the beginning God created heaven and earth. And the 
earth was void and empty, and darkness was upon the face of the 


deep: and the Spirit of God moved over the waters.” 

Until then, since an eternity, so incomprehensible that in the 
endeavor to realize it the first of Creation’s mornings presses so 
closely upon our own little day as to seem a part of it, the perfec- 
tions of the Godhead had been revealed to no created sense. Re- 
flected in that vast crystal sea which St. John saw spread before 
the Throne, the beauty and the grandeur of the adorable Trinity 
had sufficed unto itself. 

That boundless Love, ever springing from the Nature of the 
Father, found no created being to revel in the beauty of it; to thank 
Him for the boon of it; no responsive spirit to bow in adoration. 

But “ God said, ‘ Be Light made,’ and Light was made, and God 
saw the Light that it was good!” 

He spoke, and lo! the refulgence of thrice three thousand 
suns could not make up the sum of that material light’s inten- 
sity. Whence was it? Did it emanate from the Face of the Tri- 
une God? Or was it a radiance from the wings of those ethereal 
beings to whom that Word, gifted with twofold power over the 
material and the intellectual, was the Word of Life ? 
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Endowed with a wisdom and a knowledge of which the finite 
mind of man cannot conceive, the Angels understood the scheme 
of the Creation, and that it included a being gifted with an intelli- 
gence only a little lower than their own, whose place in heaven 
should be nearer the Throne than theirs, won by the sacrifice of God 
to God; that this Sacrifice was to be the outcome of the Creator's 
iove for this creature, all ungrateful and disobedient though he be. 
Their jealousy at this choice of a nature wanting in so many of 
their own high gifts, and, therefore, so immeasurably beneath the 
Godhead, and their astonishment at this revelation, fructified into 
insurrection. One-third of their number, led by him who, even 
amid that refulgent throng, shone as the Star of the Morning, fell 
into rebellion against the Will they had so lately worshipped. 

And for their sin there was no mercy ; awful beyond the power 
of words was their instantaneous punishment. 


I. 


For an account of the fall of the Angels, which, according to 
theologians, took place before the creation of man, and about the 
first day of the six devoted by the Creator to His work, we must go 
to the last book of the Scriptures—the Apocalypse. By a retro- 
spective revelation St. John was allowed to witness this engage- 
ment, short, sharp, and decisive. 

“ And there was a great battle in Heaven; Michael and his angels 
fought with the dragon, and the dragon fought and his angels, 
and they prevailed not; neither was their place found any more in 
heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, the old serpent, who 
is called the devil and Satan, who seduceth the whole world; and 
he was cast forth into the earth, and his angels were thrown down 
with him.” 

Let us rise on the wings of Faith, guided by the Word of God, 
to the Footstool of the Throne. Here, nearest to Jehovah, stand 
the Seven; St. John saw in His hand the seven stars, which “are 
the angels of the seven churches,” and that each angel held a 
trumpet. Very beautiful is the vision which the Scriptures per- 
mit of these : 

First of the mystic group is the princely Michael ; he whom we 
saw but now flushed with victory. This radiant figure stands 
forth distinct and glorious, even in the white splendor which sur- 
rounds his God. 

Gabriel, the gentle angel of the Annunciation, the Trumpeter of 
the Judgment Day, is particularly dear to us, as it was through 
him cathe the glad tidings of redemption. 

Raphael, he whose nature responds to the heart-throbs of hu- 
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manity, to whom he brings most tender comfortin 
of guardians. 

Uriel is mentioned in the Fourth Book of Esdras, “ The angel 
who was sent to me, whose name was Uriel.” ' 


g, is the prince 


The nine choirs form the next division, but the sacred text does 
not give the order of their service. 

Although the sacred writings do not tell us of any special min- 
istry of the angels while our first parents were untempted, the 
sense of Scripture is that Lucifer, the fallen Archangel, spoke by 
the Serpent's crafty tongue. Then came the act of disobedience, 
andthe man and woman were driven from their earthly Eden while 
Cherubim and a flaming sword turning every way kept the gates. 

Hagar, fleeing from Sarah's anger, is met by an angel and sent 
back, and the future greatness of her unborn son is toldher. After- 
wards, the innocent victim of a jealous woman's anger, she is 
turned into the wilderness with her child. Her small stock of pro- 
visions soon fails, and where in all that stretch of sand will she 
find water? She puts the child down, and, going a distance, covers 
her face and wails out her plaint to God. The heaven opens and 
an angel speaks. A fountain has sprung up at His bidding, and 
the outlawed boy is saved. 

The three men whom Abraham entertained in his tent, and at 
whose prophesy Sarah laughed, were angels. An angel prevented 
the sacrifice of Isaac; because of Lot's hospitality to two angels 
he and his escape the destruction of Sodom. Jacob has the vision 
of the ladder upon which angels are ascending and descending. 
Again, angels meet him when fleeing from Laban, but no mention 
is made of their mission. Later an angel wrestles with him, from 
whom he afterwards asks a blessing. 

Night falls over Egypt and in its silence the dread angel of God 
goes through the land touching with fateful finger the hearts of 
the first born and bids their pulsations cease. Then, and not till 
then, does Moses lead out the chosen people. An angel guide is 
provided for them, to whom God advises them to listen: 

“ Take notice of him and hear his voice, and do not think him 
one to be condemned, for he will not forgive when thou hast sinned 
and My Name is in him.” 

There is another battle between Michael and the fallen Lucifer, 
which is mentioned only by St. Jude in his epistle, and that was 
“when Michael the Archangel, disputing with the devil, contended 
about the body of Moses.” It is Michael whom Joshua meets in 


1 The Fourth Book, however, it must be remembered, is not recognized by the 
Church as canonical Scripture, She, nevertheless, has adopted from it one of her 


Introits in Easter week. From the same book is derived the text current through all 
Christendom, “ Afagna est veritas, et pracvaledit”’ (Truth is great, and shall prevail). 
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the field of Jericho. Unlike the wrestler with Jacob, he does not 
refuse to tell his name. After Joshua’s death the people fall back 
into idolatry, and an angel is sent to reproach them, whereupon, 
with equal facility they repent and lift up their voices in weeping. 
The place of their lamentation is called the Place of Tears. 

Gideon was called while engaged in preparations for flight from 
the Madianites. To the salutation of the angel,“ The Lord is with 
thee, O, most valiant of men,” he returned an answer very natural 
under the circumstances: “I beseech thee, my Lord, if the Lord 
be with us, why have these evils fallen upon us?” And when, 
after the burning of the victims of the usual sacrifice offered on 
such occasions by means of the fire communicated through the 
touch of the angel’s rod, Gideon recognized the character of his 
celestial visitor, he was alarmed lest death follow, and cried out, 
“Alas! my Lord God; for I have seen the angel of the Lord face 
to face.” And the Lord answered, “ Peace be with thee; fear not, 
thou shalt not die.” 

The story of the birth of Samson is a long one. When upon 
the offering of the sacrifice “the flame of the altar went up towards 
heaven, the angel of the Lord ascended also in the flames,” and 
Manoe also feared death from having seen the face of an angel. 

Sennacherib sought to destroy the holy city, and lo! an angel 
of the Lord goes out and smites his forces during the night. 

There is no more exquisite idylic picture in all the old Testa- 
ment than the story of Tobias and his archangelic companion. 
The meeting, the journey, the return—each is perfect in itself, and 
through all the sweetness of the great prince of the heavenly 
cohorts is seen his prudence, wisdom and charity supreme. 

The prophets held daily converse with these celestial messengers, 
receiving the word of God through their agency. Isaias saw the 
Seraphim gathered about the Godhead making a shield of their 
wings. And they cried to one another: Holy, holy, holy, the 
Lord God of hosts, all the earth is full of His Glory! And one 
of the Seraphim flying to the prophet, touched his lips with a live 
coal which he had taken off the altar, with the tongs, saying: 
Behold this hath touched thy lips, and thy iniquity shall be taken 
away, and thy sin shall be cleansed. 

The vision recorded in the first chapter of Ezechiel was of the 
Cherubim: “ The noise of their wings, like the noise of many waters, 

+as it were the voice of the Most High . . . and when they stood their 
wings were let down.” In Daniel we read of the angel who walked 
with the three young men in the fiery furnace. The prophet's 
vision of the ram and goat is interpreted by Gabriel, and, again, 
that later vision, relating to the coming of our Lord, is read by the 
same messenger. The third vision vouchsafed to Daniel is after 
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he has humbled himself by fasting and penance. Again, Gabriel, 
although he is not named, comes to comfort him, for the vision was 
most awful in its grandeur. He explains it at great length, but 
before doing so recounts a battle which he had with the “ Prince 
of the kingdom of the Persians,” in which Michael had assisted 
him. After recounting the meaning of the vision, he says: “And 
now I will return to fight against the prince of the Persians. When 
I went forth, there appeared the prince of the Greeks coming,. . . 
and none is my helper in all these things but Michael your prince, 
that is, the guardian angel of the Jews.” Gabriel also tells Daniel 
that from the first year of Darius the Mede, “I stood up,” z., 
“fought for him, that he might be strengthened and confirmed” — 
to assist God's chosen people. When Daniel was thrown the 
second time into the lion’s den, Gabriel was ordered to carry 
Habacuc by the hair of his head from Judea to Babylon, that he 
might feed the imprisoned prophet with the dinner he had pre- 


pared for the reapers, “and he had boiled pottage and had broken 


bread in a bowl.” 

When Zacharias questioned as to the meaning of his vision of 
the angels, the Archangel Michael replied. Afterwards the Arch- 
angel made that touching supplication for the people: “O Lord 
of hosts, how long wilt thou have mercy upon Jerusalem and on 
the cities of Judea with which thou hast been angry, this is now 
the seventieth year?” This book is replete with angelic explana- 
tions of prophetic utterances. 

And when Heliodorus would have seized the treasure of the 
Temple, he was baffled. “For there appeared to them a horse 
with a terrible rider upon him, adorned with a very rich covering, 
and he ran fiercely and struck Heliodorus with his fore-feet, and 
he that sat upon him seemed to have armor of gold. Moreover, 
there appeared two other young men, beautiful and strong, bright 
and glorious, and in comely apparel,” who added the scourging with 
many stripes to the trampling of the hoofs. 

As the priest Zachary is performing the duties of his office by 
offering incense within the Temple, an angel stands beside the altar 
and foretells the birth of John. He announces himself to be “ Ga- 
briel, who stands before God.” Meantime the Sinless One has been 
assigned by marriage to the protection of Joseph, and six months 
after his visit to Zachary the same benignant being stands within 
the humble Nazarite house and hails its mistress “ Full of Grace!” 

The work of redemption is begun. 

An angel dispels the doubts of Joseph regarding his beloved 
spouse, and saves the Immaculate from vulgar judgment. 

“Whilst deep silence dwelt on all things below, and the night 
was in the midst of its course, the Almighty Word came down 
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from its throne.” Mary and Joseph kneel in humblest adoration, 
angels throng the stable, while out there, where there are shepherds 
watching their flocks by night, an angel of the Lord appears and 
bids them “fear not, for I bring ye glad tidings. This day is born 
to you a Saviour who is Christ the Lord,” . . . and presently there 
was a multitude of the heavenly hosts with him singing “Glory to 
God on high and on earth peace!” 

An angel warns Joseph of the designs of Herod, and directs him 
to carry the Child into Egypt. When the danger is over, by the 
same messenger, he is ordered to return to his own country, but 
to Nazareth, not Bethlehem. 

After the going up to Jerusalem and that mysterious three days, 
loss, there is silence, and the next eighteen years are summed up in 
five little words: “ He was subject to them.” 

The three years so full of mystery, of awe, and of awe-dispell- 
ing love, began, as we know, withthe Baptism. If the Dove which 
descended upon the Son of Mary on that occasion was accom- 
panied by angels, there is no record of them. Only after the temp- 
tation is there mention of any such spiritual ministrations. Again, 
in that most awful dereliction in the Garden, when the precious blood 
streamed from every pore, St. Luke tells of an angel coming to 


strengthen Him, The sacred writings make no more mention of 
angels through those hours of torture; only on the morning of 
the resurrection do we again see their radiant faces. And once 
more upon the hill of the Ascension is their gracious presence 


visible. 

In the Acts we read of the revelation by an angel to Cornelius 
of the Italian Legion; of the sending of St. Peter to him; of the 
release of St. Peter from prison, and of the constant interest with 
which they fulfil their Creator's bequests in His ordering of His 
Church. 

The Apocalypse teems with angel ministrants. 

At the last day—that direful day, sung by sibyls and prophets, 
at the very thought of which our bodies faint and our souls shrink 
into nothingness, the power and the beauty and the multitude of 
the angelic hosts will be fully revealed, as God's messengers and 
assistants ; led by Michael, Gabriel, and their compeers, they will 
bear to each the blessing or the ban as the soul shall merit. With 
triumphant hosannas they will marshal the saved into their own 
bright realms; with pity, perhaps, but with unquestioning obedi- 
ence they will drive the lost into the yawning pit. 


II. 


In the preceding remarks the Scripture story has been followed, 
if not in its entirety, at least with no presuming note or comment. 
All flights of fancy, all dreams of poets or of painters have been 
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intentionally ignored, although the temptation to fill out the out- 
lines as they ran was great. But in portraying the angels as guar- 
dian spirits, it will not be possible to preserve so colorless a tone. 


In what has been collected we see that the angels were indeed 
ministering spirits, guarding and watching, not only individuals but 
nations, not only cities, but temples and altars. Hence the doctrine 
referring to the guardian angels is built upon foundations coming 
up from the beginning of the world, although not defined as of faith. 
The conviction has always been general that angels are the agents 
of Divine Providence. 

“The angels,” says Origen, “preside over all visible things, earth, 
air, fire and water; that is, over the principal elements, the animals, 
the celestial bodies. Their ministries are divided. Some take 
the productions of the earth; others preside over wells and rivers ; 
some again preside over the winds, others over the sea.” 

Nor is this the only patristic testimony. Even pagans support 
the idea, as Apuleius. “If it is not becoming for a king to govern 
all things by himself, much less would it be so for God. We 
must, then, believe that, in order to preserve his majesty, he is 
seated on a sublime throne, and rules over all parts of the universe 
by celestial powers. It is, in fact, by their ministry that he gov- 
erns this lower world. To doso costs him neither trouble nor cal- 
culation, things which are inseparable from the ignorance and 
the weakness of man.” 

They preside also over the government of the invisible world. 
Ministering spirits sent to procure the sanctification of the elect, 
the angels execute the will of God towards man. It is certain that 
He has almost always made use of their services in the wonders 
which He has wrought, in the graces which He has bestowed, and 
in the just judgments which He has executed in favor of His 
Church, as well under the old as under the new law. 

Judith went forth into the camp of Holofernes restful in her con- 
fidence in the protection of her angel-guardian. In the Acts one of 
the mest prominent displays of angelic interference is the sending 
of Philip the Deacon to the road leading from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
that he might instruct and baptize the envoy of Queen Candace. 

They keep guard over the human race, and it is chiefly to this 
guardianship and care that the celestial intelligences are appointed. 
“God,” says Lactantius, “sends His angels to guard, and, as it 
were, to cultivate the human race; they are our guides and tutors.” 

They guard empires, as we have seen in Daniel, the archangel 
Gabriel is engaged in dispute with the Prince of the Persians, 
From this passage and some others, the Fathers absolutely con- 
clude that every nation or kingdom has its tutelary angel. St. 
Basil positively distinguishes national from individual guardian 
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angels, and proves, by Scripture, the existence of both these 
angelic ministries. The other Fathers of the Church teach the 
same. 

They guard each church. That which St. Basil, St. Epiphanius, 
St. Jerome, and many other ancient writers say of kingdoms and 
nations they also say of each particular church, which they do not 
doubt is placed under the protection of a special tutelar angel, 
Origen states in several places that it would be too long to prove 
it. Eusebius, of Caesarea, is no less formal. ‘God wishes,” he 
says, “that every angel should watch as a guardian over the 
Church committed to it.” 

St. Gregory Nazianzen believed the same thing. Hence in the 
beautiful discourse which he delivered when quitting Constantino- 
ple and bidding a tender farewell to all who had been connected 
with that great metropolitan Church, he placed in the first rank 
the holy angels who were the protectors of it. All the Fathers 
were persuaded, with St. Ambrose, that God is not content with 
establishing a bishop over each flock, but He has likewise appointed 
an angel to guard it. 

They guard the universal Church. If each particular Church has 
a tutelar angel, with much greater reason must we suppose that a 
very large number of angels watch continually over the welfare of 
the universal Church. “The celestial powers,” says Eusebius, 
“guard the Church of God.” St. Hilary represents them as sur- 
rounding the sheepfold of Jesus Christ, and fulfilling in its regard 
the duties of soldiers, who are appointed to the defence of a city. 
St. Gregory of Nyssa compares them to that tower which is 
mentioned in the Canticle of Canticles and from which hung an 
immense number of bucklers, to teach us that these blessed spirits 
protect and defend the Church in its continual warfare against the 
powers of darkness. 

They guard each one of us. Every man has a guardian angel 
destined to enlighten, defend and guide him during the whole 
course of his mortal life. This consoling truth is, next after 
dogmas expressly defined, one of the best founded in Scripture 
and tradition. Although it is neither expressed in formal terms in 
the Holy Books, nor absolutely defined by the Church, it is, never- 
theless, received by the unanimous consent of this same universal 
Church. It has, moreover, so solid a foundation in texts of 
Scripture, understood according to the interpretation of the holy 
fathers, that we cannot deny it without very great temerity and 
almost without error. Such is the opinion of Suarez, who remarks, 
moreover, that Calvin was the first who dared to call this truth in 
question and then to reject it. 
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So far the Catechism of Perseverance, which we have followed 
almost verbatim. 

“He has given His angels charge over thee, and in their hands 
shall they bear thee up, lest, perhaps, thou hurt thy foot against a 
stone.” These words of the royal prophet and sweet singer of 


Israel, although pointing especially to our Saviour, as is seen by 
Satan’s quotation after the temptation, yet are equally applicable 
to each one of us. Our Saviour Himself says of the little ones that 
“their angels do behold the Face of my Father who is in Heaven.” 

The love which these guardians bear us is so ardent that the 
prophet asks: “Who makest thy ministers a burning fire ?”’ 
According to St. Augustine their love is beyond all conception; it 
is fanned into a flame by the consideration of God, of man, and of 
themselves. It is the perfection of charity. They are so ravished 
by the ineffable dignity, beauty and loveliness of the Sacred 
Humanity that, according to St. Peter (1 : 12),the more they gaze 
upon it the more they love it, the more they would like to love it, 
the more they consecrate themselves to it, the more perfect still 
they would wish to make their holocaust, “on whom the angels 
desire to look.” And again, “ when He bringeth in the first begot- 
ten into the world, He saith: “And let all the angels of God adore 
Him ?” 

St. Augustine calls them the “enlighteners of our souls, the pro- 
tection of our bodies, the warden of our goods.” In Jacob's 
blessing upon his grandsons, “the angel that delivereth me from 
all evils, bless these boys,” we have authority for begging their 
blessing upon our avocations and ourselves. And in the angel 
who walked in the fiery furnace with the three children we see 
how they sympathize with us in our afflictions. Also in Isaias: 
“Behold they that see shall cry without, the angel of peace shall 
weep bitterly.” But also—O blessed and most sweet comforting ! 
“there is joy among the angels of heaven over one sinner who 
repenteth more than over ninety-nine just.” 

How triumphantly do Peter’s words sound, after his liberation : 
“ Now I know in very deed that the Lord hath sent His angel and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod and from all the expecta- 
tion of the Jews.” And Judith proclaimed, with the same tri- 
umphant spirit, to the people how she had trusted to her guardian 
angel: “As the Lord liveth, His angel hath been my keeper both 
going hence and abiding there and returning from thence, hither.” 

“Our weakness,” adds St. Hilary, “ could not resist the malice 
of the evil spirits without the assistance of our guardian angels.” 
“God aiding,” says St. Cyril, “we have nothing to fear from the 
powers of darkness, for it is written: the angel of the Lord will 
encamp round those who fear Him and will deliver them.” 
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“Our guardian angels,” to quote Origen again, “ offer our 
prayers to God through Jesus Christ, and they also pray for him 
who is confided to them.” “It is certain,” says St. Hilary, “ that 
the angels preside at the prayers of the faithful.” And St. Augus- 
tine once more: “The angels not only bring us the favors of God, 
but they also offer Him our prayers.” Not that God is ignorant 
of them, but the more easily to obtain for us the gifts of His mercy 
and the blessings of His grace.” 

St. John saw, as he tells us in the Apocalypse, “another angel 
came and stood before the altar having a golden censer, and there 
was given him much incense, that he should offer the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar, which is before the throne of God, 
and the smoke of the incense of the prayers of the saints ascended 
up before God, from the hand of the angel. 

But above all, in his gracious, tender patience, his pity and 
compassion, as type of angelic compassion, stands forth the star- 
crowned Raphael. 

This dispensation is not the least among the adorable rulings of 
God's mercy to men. These friends of ours, closer and more inti- 
mate than any mortal companion can be, never leave our side. 
Some favored few among us, of exceptional holiness have been 
permitted, either to see their guardian in material form, to realize 
his guiding by sensible touch, or to receive his advice through 
their sense of hearing. The fathers do not agree as to the extent 
of the protection of the angels to all men. Some think that each 
human being in existence has a guardian who never leaves him; 
others that only the just are so favored and only for the time that 
they persevere in justice. Sin seems to move them to a distance. 
St. Basil says: “The angels are always near each faithful soul, 
unless they are banished by evil actions.” He says also that the 
guardian angels assist those more especially who give themselves 
to fasting. St. Thomas says that no sinner is entirely abandoned 
by his guardian angel. 

Adversaries of the doctrine of the invocation of saints and 
angels seize upon the use of the word worship, as implying an 
adoration as to God. In this they do not distinguish between 
worship and worship; the Church does so, very strongly. Supreme 
homage or worship has, in the language of the schools been 
denominated Latria.". There is a lower honor or worship which 
we are even commanded in the Decalogue to give to superiors and 
‘rulers, religious and civil. How much more is such honor owing 
to angels and saints, whom God is pleased to honor as His friends? 


1 From the Greek Aarpeia,—the worship due to God oniy;—from Aarpebw, to serve, 
to worship. (See Rock’s “ Hierurgia,” p, 227.) 
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In the Western Church there was no such difficulty of tisin- 
terpretation of the honor paid as there was in the East. Here 
the devotion has grown with the centuries. The mention of the 
Angels is frequent inthe Psalter, of which the canonical office con- 
sists. There is a commemoration of them in the Preface and in the 
Canon of the Mass and so incorporated was the reverence of them 
into'the daily prayers of the people and the festivities of the Church, 
that no special day was assigned in which to honor them for some 
years. Afterwards the 2d of October was made the Feast of the 
Guardian Angels, setting this special phalanx of the heavenly army 
aside from the others. But as the Church, gathering the months 
into her hands, transforms them into spiritual blossoms and with 
them weaves an unfading wreath to lay at the Tabernacle door, so 
the month of October is the flower of the angels and during its 
thirty-one days, they are kept particularly in the minds and hearts 
of her children. 


“ White winged angels meet the child 
On the vestibule of life,” 


And they follow it through all the years allotted to it upon this 
terrestrial globe; nor does the bright spirit leave its charge until the 
soul, having been withdrawn from its earthly tenement, receives its 
sentence, whether for weal or woe. 

This teaching regarding the angels is only one of the many 
charms with which our Mother would charm her children. In 
fact, the Catholic lives in an ideal world of which those outside 
the Fold have small conception, a world of ideals and symbols— 
which elevates, consoles and purifies—a world within this one of 
human wants and weaknesses, yet above and beyond it and by 
means of which the Mighty Mother draws her little ones as by 
silken cords up to the tender Heart of her heavenly Bridegroom 

“Thou art all beautiful, O my Beloved, and there is no spot in 
thee!" Such is the Church, the Pillar and Ground of the Faith. 


Ill. 


The first poet to commemorate these ethereal and intangible 
creations was the Shepherd-king of Israel. But at the mention of 
them in connection with the literature belonging to them, one 
naturally turns to Milton and his immortal epic. To be sure, he 
gives us angels as grim, stern and solemn as himself and his poem ; 
here and there, however, will break forth a picture of airy grace 
and beauty which astonishes. He evidently shared St. Thomas’ 
idea regarding the action of the angels in the creation; as in the 
tenth book of “ Paradise Lost :” 

VOL. XIIlL—43 
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“Such was their song, 
While the Creator, calling forth by name 
‘His mighty angels, gave them several charge, 
As sorted best with present things.” 

This description of the fallen spirits thrills with a horror which 
fixes rather upon the punishment than the crime, and he portrays 
his Lucifer more the proud, rebellious mortal than the incarnation 
of sin. In reading Milton’s Satan, we are more inclined to pity 
than to blame: 

“* What time his pride 
Had cast him out of heaven with all his host 
Of rebel angels, by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers, 
He trusted to have equalled The Most High.” 

Picture the conquering spirits hanging motionless amid the 
blue empyrean, while with awe-struck vision they watched his 
fall. And in that fall did some, ere the sulphurous fumes of the 
fiery lake hid them from their agonized gaze, turn, touched by a too 
late repentance, one backward glance at the crystal battlements of 
their lost inheritance, the glory and the beauty of which no human 
tongue can portray? utter a cry for mercy which mingled and 
lost itself in the triumphant hosannas of the celestial army ? 

And Lucifer ? 

Did an all too late submission come to him with the remem- 
brance of his vacant place, up there, before the Face of God? Or, 
perhaps, as he, in his unconquered insolence, proclaimed that it 
were better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven—even his own 
vaunting words may have aroused the fell despair which was ever 
after to be his other self and forced him to exclaim : 

“Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and Infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 


The battle over, what joy amid the triumphant choirs!’ What 
sheathing of celestial swords, what massing of heavenly stand- 
ards. How the archangelic cohorts must have awaked the soft 
zephyrs of that higher Eden, as, on silvery pinions they swept 
through the radiant masses to meet and escort the victor to his 
place before the throne, casting one glance of regret, perhaps, 
towards the vacant spot where erst resplendent Lucifer shone amid 
his princely compeers ! 

Not all the physical perfections yet left to fallen humanity, were 
they centred in one being, could compare with those of the first of 
the star-crowned seven. As, however, in the performance of his 
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Creator’s behests, Michael has shown himself to us a young man 
clothed in full and radiant panoply—so only can we bring him 
before our mental vision. But even then we dare not raise our 
eyes to the splendor of that heavenly armor, else we lose all power 
of future seeing. 

Come we now to the earthly Eden, and entering walk beneath 
the umbrageous branches of the tree of knowledge. The Creator's 
task is done, and he has supplemented it by the last and loveliest 
of his handiwork, our fair, first mother, Eve. 

Ah, how fair she was! Fair with the beauty of her womanhood, 
fresh from the hand of her Maker—fairer still with the beauty of 
that perfect sinlessness—a beauty the like of which was to bless 
this earth of ours but once again in all the myriads of her daughters 
—only once again in her, the second Eve, who was to crush the 
serpent’s head and give the world a Saviour. We are left by Holy 
Writ to imagine only how the angels must have watched and mar- 
velled over the work of these strange six days. That they were 
not all jealous of the love with which the Son of God even then 
loved the new creature risen from the dust of the young earth, we 
know through their subsequent obedient service. But we do not 
see them in the garden until the last sad hour. 

The poets, however, take a greater license: Milton establishes 
Gabriel upon an alabaster rock near the eastern gate, a vigilant 
sentinel ; to him when “twilight grey hath in her sombre livery 
all things clad,” comes Uriel with his cherubim to keep the night 
watches. Within, with the eye of faith, we may see them, more nu- 
merous than the sands of the sea-shore, crowding around that man 
and woman. The soft movement of their pinions ruffles the air of 
Eden; the trees bend and sway to it while they look forth from 
among their luxuriant foliage; they sweep over the surface of the 
waters and the streams ripple beneath the stirring of their wings 
smiling back atthem. Thelight from their benignant faces reflects 
itself in all nature, and adds to the brilliancy of newly created sun 
and moon. Entranced, they follow every act, listen to every word, 
note every footstep. Some, assuming an appearance similar to that 
of this marvellous pair, but still retaining their ethereal character, 
alight with airy tread upon the sward and walk beside them, en- 
trancing in their turn the objects of their solicitude by the charm- 


ing of angelic voices recounting the wonders of the heavenly para- 
dise of which their own is but a taint reflection, Alas! that the 
cunning of the serpent should evade their loving vigilance ! 


* What sudden turns, 
What strange vicissitudes in the first leaf 
Of man’s sad history! to-day most happy ; 
And ere to-morrow’s sun has set, most abject! 
How scant the space between the vast extremes! 


” 
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Satan having made his first journey round the earth “ seeking 
whom he might devour,” disguises himself as an angel of light in 
order to effect an entrance into the earthly paradise. Thus he 
deceives the archangel Uriel, whom he finds on guard, since 
“neither man nor angel can discern hypocrisy, the only evil that 
walks invisible, except to God alone,” who points down to the spot 
occupied by Eden, to which Satan at once betakes himself. Uriel, 
having discovered his mistake, descends to warn Gabriel, who, when 
Uzziel assumes his guard, sends Ithuriel and Zephon to investigate 
the condition of the garden. They find the tempter “squat like a 
toad, close at the ear of Eve,” and the former drives him forth by 
a touch of his bright spear. 

Raphael is sent to warn Adam, and he is thus described : 


“Six wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 
Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold, 
And colors dipped in heaven; the third, his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky tinctured grain. Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide.” 


All too soon the idyllic days of innocence are ended. Driven 
from their home by the very spirits, led by the glorious Michael, 
who had so lately been their playmates—we see the man and 
woman pass through the gates of Paradise while 


«“ The world was all before them where to choose.” 


And the flaming sword revolved above Ithuriel and his cheru- 
bim keeping watch and ward over the desecrated portals. 

Down through the ages the world echoes with exquisite sensi- 
tiveness to the light tread of angel footsteps ; all the celestial music 
which reaches the poor old earth in these her days of decadence 
is from the passing of the hosts; their pearly wings pulsing upon 
the air, quicken it with memories of the lost delights of Eden; 
the glory shining from their radiant faces gives greater brilliance 
to the sun, throws a reflection even upon the black and lowering, 
storm-mantled sky. 

But in the early days, while God was leading His chosen people 
to their inheritance, these heavenly visitants were allowed to 
demonstrate themselves to the weak human eye. For that mar- 
vellous dispensation was one of closest intercourse between the 
Creator and the creature, and the Almighty, since His grandeur 
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was such that no mortal could look upon it and live, needed 
heralds and messengers to convey His mandates and his mercies. 

Their passings, as recorded in Sacred Scriptures, have been 
chronicled, from the vision of surpassing beauty which, leaning 
from the dazzling sky, greeted the despairing eyes of Hagar and 
brought her hearts-ease, to the radiant form which illumined the 
prison of St. Peter and wrought his release. 

As has been said above, the first of poets to commemorate the 
angels was the Shepherd-King. In psalm 102, he sings: 

“Bless the Lord, all ye His angels, you that are mighty in 
strength and execute His word, hearken to the voice of His 
orders. 

“ Bless the Lord, all ye His hosts; you ministers of His that 
do His will.” 

Again, in the 137th Psalm, he calls upon the angels to witness 
his worship of a merciful God: 

“T will praise Thee, O Lord, with my whole heart; for Thou 
hast heard the words of my mouth. 

“I will sing praise to Thee in the sight of the angels.” 

One of the old English poets, Sandys, has made a pleasing ver- 
sification of the 148th Psalm: 


“ You who dwell above the skies 
Free from human miseries, 
You whom highest heaven embowers, 


Praise the Lord with all your powers ! 


Angels! your clear voices raise! 


Him your heavenly armies praise!” 

As to the Rabbinical legends of the realms of the air, there 
is none more exquisite in delicacy of conception, with the added 
beauty of Longfellow’s magic verse, than that of “ Sandalphon.” 

Lancisius quotes from Philo a tradition among the Jews. God 
asked the angels what they thought of the work of His hands? 
One replied that it was so vast, so perfect, that only one thing 
was wanting to it; that there should be a clear, mighty and har- 
monious voice which should fill all the quarters of the world in- 
cessantly with its sweet sound in thanksgiving to the Creator. 
Did God set the spheres rolling to produce this harmony? Per- 
haps this is the secret of the music of them. 

But if fancy may revel amid the opening pages of the world’s 
history and gather a wealth of imagery around these guardians of 
and ministers to the wants of the young creation—how much 
richer and more replete with beauty is the wonderful and awesome 
epoch of the coming of the lost world’s Saviour? And here, we 
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know that not the wildest dreaming, not the utmost exuberance 
of imagination can approach the truth, 

And now the flower from the root of Jesse is about to bloom. 
Heaven and earth are waiting for the marvel. But before the out- 
ward manifestation of it the angels are crowding that humble hamlet 
of lower Galilee under the shadow of Carmel, where is to be found 
the second marvel of the Creator's handiwork, the one pure being 
sinless and stainless since the Eden days. In the month Tisri, the 
first of the Jewish year, and while the incense of holocausts was 
rising to the face of God in expiation, she of whom it was foretofd 
to exiled Eve that she should avenge her wrongs, is born. 

The legend has it that an angel announced to Joachim and 
Anna, until then childless (which condition, in view of the human 
motherhood by which the Messiah was to come, was regarded as 
a disgrace in Israel), that they should have a child who should be 
blessed throughout the whole earth. But when the promised one 
was born, although of royal parentage, no less than the blood-royal 
of David, no earthly pomp or ceremony attended her. Only the 
angelic choirs chanted her glories and bent in wondering awe before 
her attributes. For in the supernal beauty which shines forth even 
in her infant helplessness they see the elected daughter of the 
Eternal Father ; in her unspotted purity the predestined mother of 
the Eternal Son, and in her precocious wisdom the spouse whom 
the Holy Ghost will choose unto Himself. But as the link in this 
golden chain which binds her most closely to the Godhead, do they 
reverence and rejoice in her perfect purity, her exemption from 
even the inherited stain—and not more gladly than does she her- 
self. They pay homage to her as their queen, and through all the 
coming years while the Nazarite maiden is drawing near to woman- 
hood and the fateful hour, they hover over and around her. If the 
beauty of Eve entranced them, how must they have marvelled at 
Mary’s surpassing grace ! 

At three years she is taken to the Temple, angels lead her baby 
feet up the fifteen steps to the altar. This motif is a favorite one 
with the Italian painters. So through all the years of her stay 
within those sacred walls the early artists have given her the com- 
panionship of angels. “ They also,” it is said, “brought her 
celestial food—the bread of life and the water of life, from Para- 
dise.” 

“Pictures of the Blessed Virgin in her girlhood reading the 
Book of Wisdem while angels watch over her,” says Mrs. Jami- 
son, “are often of great beauty.” 

Fifteen years, as we count time, and then the archangel Gabriel 
comes to Zachary. How impatiently must this gentle spirit have 
waited for the intervening six months to pass. 
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“ He bore the palm 


Down unto Mary when the Son of God 
" 


Vouchsafed to clothe Him in terrestrial weeds.” 

Thus Dante saw him and thus Angelico has painted him, 

At the first look of the Omnipotent, indicating His Divine will, 
the gracious messenger raises his pinions all glowing with the 
light of the Divine Complaisance above his head, rises upon them 
above the watching throngs and sweeps through the ether to that 
small house of Nazareth ; standing before her whom he has watched 
over and loved as only angels love, bending his star-crowned head 
and veiling his radiant face with his pulsing pinions, he hails her 
“full of grace!” 

The watching angels who have accompanied him wait—as do 
the mighty hosts, the numberless spirits in the sphere whence 
they have just descended, as do the millions of the just who 
languish in that dark abode which is the only rest they have 
known yet, as does, O marvel of marvels, even the adorable 
Trinity itself—upon that weak woman’s answer. They know her 
to be the Immaculate——will she jeopardize that supreme endow- 
ment for the glory of a divine motherhood? She questions and 
is answered, and then— 

“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord.” 

Hark to the angelic hosannas! They echo down the centuries 


bearing superhuman strength and heavenly consolation to hearts 
“weary with dragging the crosses” of an existence otherwise 


beyond all mortal bearing. 

Henceforth it would seem that the courts of the King of kings 
must be deserted, so dense is the throng of angels in that small 
corner of the world where dwells the Mystic Rose. They crowd 
the house at Nazareth all the day, they hover over the slumbers 
of their queen during the midnight watches, and when she moves 
abroad surely she of Seba was not more magnificently attended. 
Angels sustain her footsteps, archangels shadow her with their 
wings lest the Syrian sun beat upon her head too fiercely, the winds 
of the Syrian desert assail her form too roughly. The principalities 
and dominations watch her lest she grow weary, the virtues lead 
her gently, the powers ward off the evil one who will not believe 
that earth holds a mortal who is not his lawful prey. 

Above, in the blue arch of heaven, the higher choirs chant the 
praises of the Creator in that He has shown such mercy to man, 
and has had regard to the humility of this His handmaid; verily 
is she to be called “ blessed.” 

The humble cave of Bethlehem is now the centre of attraction 
to the heavenly hosts. In the deep silence of the midnight hour, 
whilst animate and inanimate nature slept, a light from heaven 
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shone over the humble manger and angels worshipped God made 
man. Leaving the rich and learned of the earth to discover the 
meaning of the new star seen in the eastern heavens, a message of 


simplest wording, requiring no interpretation, is sent to the lowly 
shepherds. 

All suddenly, they know not whence he came, a radiant form 
stands beside them, “and the brightness of God shone round 
about them, and they feared with a great fear.” But a melodious 
voice sounded in their ears speaking words of comfort: “ Fear 
not,” said the angel, “ for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all the people. For this day is born to you 
a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” And then there appeared a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and saying, “ Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth, peace.” 

When the awed listeners to this heavenly harmony spoke, how 
discordant must not their voices have sounded, even to themselves. 

There is no event in all the childhood around which more grace- 
ful legends have clustered than the flight into Egypt. Angels are 
particularly busy here, from the one who roused St. Joseph from 
his sleep saying: “ Arise and take the Child and His mother and 
fly into Egypt,” to the dainty cherubs who poise themselves among 
the branches of the sycamore trees. Angels lead the ass upon 
which our Lady rides, and angels bring them food, arrange for 
their shelter at nightfall, lead the way through the wearying desert 
and along the barren sea coast. 

And when the time is come for the return to Nazareth an angel 
again leads the way. Did they, for “come the immortals never 
alone,” and we speak of one as it is written, but we know they 
were countless—did they remember the former Exodus, its tumults, 
disobediences, and wicked disorders, and their wonderment at the 
patience of the Almighty? 

The helpless infancy is passed, and with His parents He goes up 
to Jerusalem. We all know of that sad and bewildered searching 
through those three days and nights. Had it been permitted the 
angels could in one moment have eased their trouble. May we 
not imagine the Virgin Mother reproaching them with a reverend 
familiarity, that they did not, or that they had permitted her and 
“ His father” to depart without their precious charge? But this 
is one of the mysteries of the Life, as the temptation is, and we 
may not question. 

And afterwards? The record of the next eighteen years is 
summed up in five words. We would fain know more, our hearts 
yearn over that sweet group at Nazareth ; surely never was woman- 
hood more perfect, motherhood more tender. And far and beyond 
all reverend homage and loving service rendered by son to parent, 
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was the filial abnegation of that Boy, For “ He was subject to 
them.” That is all. We would question of the ministering spirits 
something of those precious years, that wonderful childhood, that 
gracious youth, that benignant early manhood—but all is silence. 
There we must leave Him in that humble cottage beneath the 
shadow of the Galilean mountains, with the angels for His play- 
fellows while He grows in grace with God and man. 

The mystery of the Baptism opens up the three years; hence- 
forth in all the journeyings by mountain and valley, by lake and 
river, the angels throng the world’s Saviour with adoring love, 
seeking to compensate His tender heart for the scorn, neglect, and 
hatred of His best beloved creatures; seeking also to drown the 
discord of human coarseness, by those entrancing melodies with 
which the heaven is echoing; now swelling to the full diapason of 
the angelic choirs, anon whispering low the liquid tones as of 
trembling flageolets, of one hovering spirit, they would rock His 
soul in ecstacy. Imagination presents the thought and love dwells 
on it caressingly that angels, hovering always over Him, held Him 
in their arms when the Son of man was weary and would rest; 
that when night fell upon the mountains of Judea, and the stars 
mirrored themselves in Genesareth, while the owls hooted amid 
the palm trees of Galilee and all the world of humanity was 
wrapped in slumber, the heavenly hosts vied with each other in 
ministering unto Him. Imagination also pictures the multitude 
who hung above the City of His Tears, and watched shudderingly 
the horrors of those last hours. The angel of Gethsemane is not 
named, we know not who it was who with adoring love swept to 
the solace of that bleeding agony beneath those gnarled and 
knotted olive trees, while His chosen ones slept. We do not know 
even whether it were one of the seven, the star upon his brow 
dimmed in the eclipse shed over all heavenly things by that 
mighty sorrow. We cannot think it the martial Michael—rather 
we picture Aim bending from the crystal battlements with sword 
half drawn, restrained by the will of Omnipotence and holding back 
his angelic cohorts by the silence of his own agonized obedience. 
A moment of expectant doubt pulsates also over the waiting 
hierarchy when they hear that prayer for the passing of the chalice. 

The action of Peter in cutting off the ear of the high priest's 
servant was witnessed rejoicingly, if we may so speak, and the 
words of our Saviour’s rebuke: “ Thinkest thou that I cannot ask 
my Father and He will give me presently twelve legions of angels?” 
must have thrilled through the watching hosts as they turned ex- 
pectantly towards the throne. But what words of human tongue 
can voice, what reaching of human intelligence can realize the 
angelic wrath and horror of those onlooking throngs ? 
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The lashes fall upon that tender Flesh while angels’ tears fall 
with them in a helpless pity; the tears fall too upon the thorn- 
crowned head in a loving effort to cool its fever. The rabble 
rout, soldiers, Levites, lawyers, followed the cross-laden One up 
the long ascent; so too do the angels—and when the nails were 
crushed through these nerves more delicately sensitive than any 
other of woman born, the crystal drops came down in a very tor- 
rent, mingling with the Precious Blood. Hardly could the 
watchers be restrained from sustaining the sacred Form in their 
tender arms while the cross is dropped into its socket, thus rack- 
ing with exquisite agony every joint and fibre. But they may not 
offer one slightest alleviation beyond their tears. Unable to tear 
themselves away from the scene, they bow their blanched faces, 
cover them with their trembling wings and so await the end. Is 
it possible to imagine a silence of agonized sorrow in God's glad 
heaven? 

But the angels of the Resurrection are radiant with recovered 
joy; their spotless garments are lustrous with the recovered lights 
of heavenly rejoicings; and their vibrant hallelujahs fill the air 
about that place of skulls where so late they hung mute over the 
tragedy the last cry of which yet throbs along the years in echoes 
that miss, to us, the despairing cadence which echoes have, in the 
promises of hope and faith. So too, the celestial vicars who re- 
placed Him on the hill of the Ascension. Henceforth naught of 
earthly woe can cloud the brightness of their natures, dim the 
glories of their heaven. 

But Mary remains upon the earth and angels still watch and 
guard her life, when, at length she pays the debt of mortality, they 
bear her in rejoicing to the throne prepared for her. The legend 
is that after the crucifixion the Mother dwelt with her foster 
child, St. John, and her time was spent mostly in pilgrimages to 
one or the other of the scenes of her Son’s passion. One day she 
experienced intense longing to see her son once more, and pres- 
ently an angel, clothed in light as with a garment, appeared and 
said: 

“Hail, O Mary! blessed by Him who has given salvation to 
Israel! I bring thee here a branch of palm gathered in Paradise; 
command that it be carried before thy bier in the day of thy death; 
for in three days thy soul shall leave thy body and thou shalt 
enter into Paradise, where thy Son awaits thy coming.” 

Then Mary asks the angel his name, which he does not wil- 
lingly tell, but says it is the Great and the Wonderful. She also 
asks that her soul, when delivered from her body, may not be 
affrighted by any spirit of darkness, and that no evil angel be 
allowed to have any power over her. Also, that the Apostles 
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may be united around her before she dies. The angel accedes to 
her request; the Apostles are scattered, but, says the angel, “He 
who transported the prophet Habakuk from Judea to Babylon by 
the hair of his head, can as easily bring hither the Apostles. And 
fear not thou the evil spirit, for hast thou not bruised his head and 
destroyed his kingdom?” Then the angel departed into Heaven 
and the palm branch which he had left behind him shed light 
from every leaf and sparkled as the stars. The Mother made her 
preparations and at the same moment John, who was preaching at 
Ephesus and Peter at Antioch, and all the other Apostles, dis- 
persed about the world, were suddenly caught up by a miraculous 
power and found themselves before the door of the habitation of 
their queen. 

She thanked and blessed them and gave the palm into St. John’s 
hands. She prayed and they all wept, and about the third hour 
of the night, while St. John stood at the foot of the bed and St. 
Peter at the head, a mighty sound filled the house and a delicious 
perfume. Our Saviour, accompanied by a countless throng of 


angels, patriarchs and prophets, appeared and surrounded the bed 


singing hymns of joy. Then our Saviour said: “ Arise, my be- 
loved, mine elect! come with me from Lebanon, my espoused; 
receive the crown that was destined for thee!” And Mary re- 
plied: “ My heart is ready; for it is written of me that I should 
do thy will.” Again there was singing by the attendant angels, 
and Mary’s soul, leaving her body, was received into the arms of 
her Son, and by Him was carried into Heaven. The Apostles 
looked up, saying: “ Oh, most prudent Virgin, remember us when 
thou comest to glory!” And the angels who received her sang: 
“Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness leaning upon 
her Beloved? She is fairer than all the daughters of Jerusalem.” 

The body of the Mother remained on earth, and three among 
the virgins prepared to wash.and clothe it in a shroud. Then the 
Apostles took her up reverently and placed her ona bier; and John, 
carrying the celestial palm, went before. Peter intoned the 114th 
Psalm, “ In exitu Israel de Egypto.” 

On the third day our Saviour said to the angels: 

“ What honor shall I confer on her who was my Mother accord- 
ing to the flesh?” And they answered: “ Lord, suffer not that 
body which was Thy temple and Thy dwelling-place to see cor- 
ruption, but place her beside Thee on Thy throne in heaven.” 
And our Saviour consented; and the Archangel Michael brought 
unto the Lord the glorious soul of our Lady. And the Lord 
said: “ Rise up, my dove, my undefiled, for thou shalt not remain 
in the darkness of the grave nor shalt thou see corruption,” and 
immediately the soul of Mary rejoined her body and she rose. up 
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glorious from the tomb and ascended into Heaven surrounded and 
welcomed by troops of angels blowing their silver trumpets, touch- 
ing their golden lutes and singing and rejoicing as they sang: 
“Who is she that riseth as the morning, fair as the moon, bright 
as the sun, and terrible as an army set in array.” 

Meantime the Apostle John visits the tomb to find it empty, 
hears the story of the translation from an angel and relates it to 
the others. One of the Apostles was absent—the same Thomas 
who had doubted of the risen Saviour. He would not believe the 
marvellous story and insisted that the tomb should be opened for 
his inspection. It was found to be full of lilies and roses fresh 
with the dews and fragrant with the perfumes of Paradise. 

Even the pagan Virgil had endeavored to comprehend the na- 
tures of these spirits, for he speaks thus of them: “ They boast 
ethereal vigor and are formed from seeds of heavenly birth.” 

Dante describes the angelic boatman, “the bird of God,” gath- 
ering into his boat the souls whom Purgatorial fires are to cleanse. 
Also he saw “ forth issuing descend beneath, two angels, with two 
flame-illumined swords, broken and mutilated of their points,” 
to guard the entrance of Purgatory against the attempts of Satan 
to enter there. The gate of Purgatory is opened for Dante and 
his companion by the angel deputed by St. Peter to keep it, and 
angels lead them about and explain what they see. 

He witnesses, while in Paradise, the assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin by her Son. In the ninth Heaven he sees the three hier- 
archiés, the nine choirs, classified and named by Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who, having known St. Paul intimately at Athens, 
heard from his lips many of the revelations made to him when 
wrapped into the third Heaven. 

The place of these hierarchies is in succession beyond the chosen 
seven who stand before the Throne. They each comprise three 
choirs. 

The first contains the seraphim. Lost in the contemplation of 
the perfections of their Creator, they are all on fire from love of 
Him, and from their numbers arises ever the flame of an adoration 
most pleasing to Him. The cherubim, wisest of the angelic host, 
chant ever their hymns of praise to Him who gifted them with a 
wisdom approaching nearest to His own. The thrones, so called 
because these resplendent angels are raised above all the inferior 
hierarchies, to whom they carry the mandates of their King, shar- 
ing with the seraphim and cherubim the privilege of seeing the 

truth clearly in God Himself. 

' The second hierarchy comprises the dominations, the princi- 
palities and the powers, 
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The dominations rule over all the angelic orders charged with 
the execution of the commands of God. 

The principalities receive their orders from the dominations 
and transmit them to the others. 

The powers are invested with a special authority. They are 
commissioned to remove obstacles that interfere with the execu- 
tion of the Divine commands; they banish the evil spirits who 
continually besiege kingdoms, in order to turn them from their 
appointed end. 

The third hierarchy comprise virtues, archangels and angels. 

The virtues by their name indicate strength. They preside 
over the material world and the laws that regulate it, maintaining 
order in each department. 

The archangels have in charge the direction of the govern- 
ment of provinces, dioceses, religious bodies; between them and 
us exists a constant intercourse, as was shadowed forth by the 
ladder of Jacob. 

The last order is that of the angels. The word means mes- 
senger, and is common to all the heavenly spirits, since they are 
all employed to notify of the Divine thoughts. To this office the 
higher angels add certain prerogatives from which they derive 
their peculiar names. The angels of the last choir of the last 
hierarchy, adding nothing to the ordinary occupation of envoys, 
retain the simple name. They more directly and intimately watch 
over the two-fold life of man. 

Tasso, languishing in his prison, has visions of angels, and 
Petrarch was not oblivious of their beauty in his dreams of Laura. 
Goethe sings of them in the second part of Faust. 

Spencer sees their “ golden pinions cleave the flitting skies like 
flying pursuivants.” He believed in guardian angels: 

“ They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 


And their bright Squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love and nothing for reward.” 


The iconoclastic spirit of the English reformers wrought de- 
struction not only to many priceless works of human art, but 
would have made of the mind of man a ¢abu/a rasa to receive only 
the cold, soulless, hopeless, dark and dreary ideas of God and re- 
ligion which they had formulated out of a fanaticism which elimi- 
nated all of spiritual or of supernatural from the Deity, making 
Him a being to their own image and likeness—at once repulsive 
and repulsing. Wordsworth realized the debasing effect and thus 
voiced his protest: 

“ Angels and saints in every hamlet mourned, 


Ah! if the old idolatry be spurned, 
Let not your radiant shapes desert the land,” 
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And again Mrs. Hemans asks: 


“ Are ye forever to your skies departed ? 
Oh! will ye visit this dim world no more? 
Ye, whose bright wings a solemn splendor darted 
Through Eden’s fresh and flowery shades of yore ?”” 


Catholics in the fulness of their triumphant faith realize that 
these fears are groundless. Angels are as busy to-day with the 
affairs of men as in the Eden-time, and the folk-lore of Scotland 
and Ireland is leavened with them. In Catholic Germany the 
legends regarding the Angels are numerous and very beautiful. 
Longfellow has embalmed one in his prologue to the “Golden Le- 
gend” ; the scene is the air around the Strasburg cathedral. 

In Italy, as in France and Spain, we meet traditions of these 
marvellous creatures at every town. 

The angels were very near to the tender heart of dear Father 
Faber, for they flit among his pages as birds amid the leafage of 
luscious June. 

“There are three gorgeous hierarchies, subordinate the lower 
to the higher, the lower illuminated by the higher and the highest 
by God Himself. In each hierarchy there are three congenial 
choirs of various gifts and holiness and power, whose names the 
Apostles have recorded for us, and of whose diversified functions 
and loveliness the traditions of theology have much to tell. Each 
angel, say some theologians, is a species by himself. But in some 
respects there is an unkindliness about this view; for then many 
million species of God’s reasonable creatures were extinguished 
with Lucifer, so far as their means of worshipping their good Cre- 
ator are concerned. Others say that in each choir there are three 
species, differing from each other in ways of which it is not easy 
for us to form a conception; while the grace of each angel is dis- 
tinct and singular. Thus, as it were, by twenty-seven steps, 
through thrice nine rings adumbrating the Most Holy Trinity, we 
mount upwards through the angelic kingdom, mingled with the 
elect sanctity of earth, until we reach the Royal Throne of the 
angelical vice-gerent, which Lucifer forfeited by his fall, and which 
is now occupied, some conjecture by St. Michael, some by St. 
Joseph, in reward for his office of foster-father to the Incarnate 
Word. See to what a height we have mounted! And if we look 
back on the magnificence we have traversed, especially those nine 
oceans of living intellectual light and angelic holiness, how be- 
wildering is the prospect, how entrancing, one while the music, 
one while the glad silence that reigns all around. 

“Higher still. Beyond the vice-gerent's throne come the 
seven mighty chosen angels that stand ever before the throne of 
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God. * * * * O what delights does not the Incarnate Word 
find in the mighty beings and deep spirits and magnificent 
worship of these glorious creatures. If science could walk the 
coral depths and explore the sunless caverns of the whole Atlantic 
and Pacific, the Arctic and Antarctic oceans; if it could note and 
class and learn the genera and the species of shells and weeds and 
living things innumerable, a more various fertile world would not 
be opened to the discoverer than the almost inexhaustibly rich 
natures and stupendous graces and amazing glories of these seven 
spirits who are the chosen neighbors of the Throne of God. The 
soul of the Incarnate Word explores them with consummate com- 
placency, crowns this worship by His blissful acceptation and 
vouchsafes to receive from their clean thuribles the earthly smell- 
ing incense of our human prayers.” 

By poets and painters Michael is often represented in the armor 
in which he so frequently showed himself to the chosen people, 
and also as being typical of his military character. He tramples 
Lucifer under his feet, holding in his left hand a green palm- 
branch, and in his right hand a lance, on the top of which is a 
banner as white as snow, with a red cross in the middle. The 
church dedicates two days in his honor. The festival of May 8th 
is to commemorate the apparition of this glorious spirit to the 
Bishop of Siponto, commanding him to build a church in his 
honor upon Mt. Gargano, now called Monte San Angelo, in the 
Neapolitan kingdom. The truth of this vision is vouched for by 
the chronicle of Sigebert and the traditions of the churches of that 
country. Its date is 493. 

The second festival, in which is included all the angels, is kept 
on the 29th of September, and has been always observed with 
great solemnity. On this day the church, built in obedience to 
the vision spoken of above, was dedicated. On the same day, in 
610, Pope Boniface IV. also dedicated a church in Rome to the 
same archangel. Several other churches in the West were at 
different times dedicated to St. Michael on this day. Sozomen 
tells us that Constantine the Great built a famous church in honor 
of this glorious archangel,’ called Michaelion, and that in it the 
sick were often cured and other wonders wrought through the 
intercession of St. Michael. The historian himself often experi- 
enced relief there, and mentions others whom he knew. It was 
enacted in the laws of Ethelred in England, in the year 1014, 
“that every Christian who is of age fast three days on bread and 
water, and raw herbs, before the feast of St. Michael, and let every 
man go to confession and to church barefoot. Let every priest 
with his people go in procession three days barefoot, and let every 








1 Butler’s Lives, September. 
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one’s commons for three days be prepared without anything of 
flesh, as if they themselves were to eat it, both in meat and drink, 
and let all this be distributed to the poor. Let every servant be 
excused from labor these three days, that he may the better per- 
form his fast, or let him work what he will for himself. These 
are the three days, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, next before 
the feast of St. Michael. If any servant break his fast, let him 
make satisfaction with his hide (bodily stripes), let the poor free- 
man pay thirty pence, the king’s thane a hundred and thirty 
shillings, and let the money be divided to the poor.”' Michael- 
mas day is mentioned among the great feasts of the Saxon Chron- 
icle in the year 1011, in the Saxon Menology of the ninth century, 
and in the English Calendar.’ The Greeks make mention, in 
their Mena, of an apparition of Michael at the ancient Colossz in 
Phrygia. Michael is to be invoked at the hour of death. His 
name signifies “Wuo ts Like Gon?” being the watchword of the 
conquering hosts. He is constantly referred to as the protector 
or prince of the Hebrews, the protector of the Jewish Temple as 
he is now of the Church of God and her supreme head. He is 
piously believed to have been the guardian of our Saviour's Hu- 
manity and in the apportionment which some pious beliefs make 
of the seven sacraments to the charge of those “who upon their 
brows the seven planets wear,” it is said that he has special care 
over the sacrament of the Eucharist, inciting to devotion to it, and 
preventing sacrilege, and that he so revealed himself to St. Eutro- 
pius and several others. He is regarded as the shadow of the 
Father. 

The gentle Gabriel, whose name signifies the strength of God, 
the angel of the Annunciation, as also of the dreaded day of judg- 
ment, is represented with a trumpet in his hand or a lily which he 
holds in his right hand, the left being occupied in pointing to a 
mirror marked with spots of various colors. To him the sacra- 
ment of Baptism is assigned. He is the prince of the kingdom 
of the Medes, the shadow of the Son, the guardian of our Lady, 
and thence, naturally, the lover of sacrifice and the inspirer of 
prayer. His feast day is March 24th, very appropriately. 

Raphael, the tender-hearted—the gracious one—is the shadow 
of the Holy Ghost. His sacrament is Extreme Unction. He is 
a guide to the traveller, eyes to the blind, medicine to the sick. 
" He is represented as having a fish in his mouth, in his left hand is 
a box, and he holds Tobias by his right. His dress is generally 
a close-fitting habit, such as travellers wore, or such as physicians 
of the time assumed. His name signifies the “healing of God.” 
He is supposed to be the prince of the Persians, and his feast is 


! Sir Henry Spelman’s Councils, and Johnson's Collection of the Canons. 
? Butler’s Lives, September, 
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celebrated in October. How radiant with the glory of heaven 
must he not have appeared when he revealed himself to Tobias as 
one of the seven who stood before the Throne—so that father 
and son fell on their faces and so remained for three hours! 

These are the only ones whom the Church venerates by name, 
and with Uriel, mentioned in Esdras, these four are all who are 
named in Scripture. But St. Boniface tells us that in a council 
held at Rome under Pope Zacharias in 745, it was decided that 
the names and attributes which tradition had given to the other 
three might be recognized by the pious. 

Uriel is called the strong companion, and is represented in 
Christian art as holding a drawn sword in his right hand, the 
sword resting across his breast, his left hand full of flames. He is 
the angel of Confirmation. 

Sealtiel, the praying spirit, said to be the angel who appeared 
to Hagar in the wilderness, is depicted with bowed head and 
downcast eyes, and hands clasped upon his breast. He is the 
patron of priests and their sacrament, Orders. 

Jehudiel, the remunerator, is pictured holding a golden crown 
in his right hand and a scourge of three black cords in his left; 
he is supposed to be the angel whom God said He would send 
before the children of Israel to lead them out of Egypt. His 
charge is the confessional. 

Barachiel, the helper; he it was who rebuked Sara when she 
laughed. He is painted with the lap of his cloak filled with roses, 
and is the protector of the married. 


The termination ¢/ of their names implies power, strength, and 


is synonymous with that by which we call the Almighty—God. 

Madam de Stael was once asked, in a spirit of badinage, how it 
was that the angels were always spoken of in the masculine and 
appear in the guise of men? She promptly replied: 

“ Because the union of power with purity constitutes all that 
we mortals can imagine of perfection.” 

But, alas, when Titus fills the valleys of the Kedron and Him- 
mon with his myriad army, and from the heights of Olivet hurls 
destruction into the doomed city, no angel in celestial armor dight 
sweeps from the blue Judean sky to draw an unconquerable sword 
in its behalf! The time for the fulfilment of the awful curse called 
down upon themselves before the judgment seat of Pilate has come 
—henceforth the once chosen of God have neither country nor 
worship. Over people and temple is written “ Ichabod.” ' 

Doubtless there were some among them who remembered their 
scoffs, long years past, at the prophecy of the son of the carpenter. 


! The glory has departed, 
VOL, XIIL—44 
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It is not surprising that, in the ages when art was the handmaid 
of religion, few painters thought of portraying their queen with- 
out her attendant train of angels. Botticelli has an exquisite 
picture in the Florence gallery of the Blessed One writing her 
“ Magnificat.” Her babe is in her lap and her face is the reflection 
of the words she spoke in such sweet and humble exaltation to 
Elizabeth. But the shadow of the future is in the faces of the 
angels who look on with a love thrice tender from the pity of it— 
as if wondering that she should forget the sword of Simeon. Who 
has not been held awe-struck by the masterpiece of the Dresden 
gallery—nay, of the world! Zhe Madonna di San Sisto? Surely 
the Sanzio’s brush was guided by an angel's hand! She seems 
transfigured, the Virgin Mother, at once entirely human and 
entirely divine; the impersonation of love, of purity, and of benign 
power. So lightly is she poised upon the air that she needs no 
other support. But what is it she sees with those dark, dilated 
eyes, as she gazes into the infinite? Is it that beyond those 
myriad angels whose adoring faces melt into the softest clouds of 
distance she recognizes the horror of that mountain top? Does 
she realize that closely as she may clasp Him to her breast and 
kiss His rounded limbs and hush His infant slumbers now, the 
day will come when rough and cruel hands, instinct with the 
hatred of Lucifer, will hold Him from her—He, whose eyes so 
like her own, the baby Face reflecting her beauty as in a mirror, 
seem stricken as by the same terrific vision ? 

There is a modern Holy Family, by Moller, which appeals to 
the devotion of all serious hearts, in which the group rests by the 
wayside and an angel stands before them playing upon a violin, 
the music of which, with the sight of the Spirit, is audible only to 
the Boy, while the Mother and St. Joseph watch his wrapt expres- 
sion wonderingly, tenderly, 

The visions of angels vouchsafed to saints would fill a volume 
by themselves were they all collected, Suarez recounts many 
revelations regarding these celestial beings, and he it is who says 
that at the last day our Saviour Judge will be borne by the choir 
of thrones, “those beings of overwhelming restful strength and 
loveliness, resplendent and inexpressible.” Surin always saw these 
thrones around the Blessed Sacrament at Mass, as did Angela di 
Foligno, who also tells us that their numbers are countless. 

“There seems a strong inclination,” says Father Faber, “to 
connect the choir of thrones in some special manner with the 
Blessed Sacrament. When St. Mary Magdalen di Pazzi goes 
through the nine choirs to obtain some special grace from each, 
she says she has recourse to the thrones to put her into the arms 
of the Incarnate Word, especially in His sacramental union with 
His espoused souls. Angela di Foligno after her vision calls the 
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thrones the ‘society’ of the Blessed Sacrament. So also Boudoin 
in his life of Surin mentions the continual visions of the thrones 
which he had in connection with the Mass.” 

We may be very sure that the angels are in attendance upon 
their Lord in every sanctuary. Numerous as a congregation may 
be during the celebration of the Divine Mysteries, the unseen 
assembly is larger still. Nor can all the pomp of vestments and 
ceremony, of lights and music, of incense and flowers, approach 
the magnificence of their ritual. Thus do they guard the Fortress 
of the Faith, even as yonder bronze Michael watches from the 
apex of Hadrian's mole.’ 
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HE Catholic parochial schools in this country were begun 
without any special plan or system, as the wants of the 
young in a particular spot required, and both course of instruction 
and the building where the children were gathered were con- 
trolled by the means of the congregation which heroically assumed 
the burden in order to save their children from perversion by di- 
rect or indirect proselytism in the schools which the State afforded. 
Gradually, however, the Catholic body has become thoroughly 
imbued with the conviction that the State schools are and will 
remain thoroughly Protestant in management, in officers, and, to 
a great extent, in teachers, as well as in general tone, in class- 
books and oral instruction ; and such they will remain until the 
not remote day when Protestantism itself will be made a scoff in 
them, and with it all revealed religion. 

Now, when Catholics complain of any more than usually gross 
outrage on their feelings in the public schools, Protestant minis- 
ters and fanatics from their flocks rush forward with as much zeal 
as though their churches, their publishing houses of denomina- 
tional books and papers were in jeopardy. Their very action is 
in itself a proof that a large part of the people regard the public 
schools as part of the Protestant system to be upheld at all haz- 
ards. Recent events in Philadelphia and Boston show this clearly. 


1 Placed there to commemorate the apparition of this Archangel during a grand 


penitential procession ordered by Pope Gregory the Great, in 593, in order to obtain 
relief from the plague, 
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Catholics accept the position in which Providence has placed 
them, and, to avoid a perpetual and useless strife, have made the 
erection of parochial schools general. This has not been accom- 
plished without immense sacrifice and self-devotion, for, at this 
time, they have more than 2600 parochial schools, and considera- 
bly more than half a million of pupils under instruction. And the 
work is going on, and will go on; for, immense as the work already 
accomplished appears, there are not half as many parochial schools 
in the United States as there are churches. When the numbers of 
schools and of churches become equal, our parochial schools will 
contain far more than a million of pupils. 

We have a Bureau of Education at Washington, which prints 
reports on schools all over the world, but has never yet discovered 
that there is a single Catholic parochial school in the country. 
Not a report has ever been made on our Catholic parochial school 
system, and to their shame the officials of that bureau have never 
honestly investigated the subject or laid before the American 
people what there is in the system generally adopted by the States 
for schools that makes them so prejudicial to Catholics, that sooner 
than avail themselves of the advantages these schools offer, mem- 
bers of this large Christian body, numbering at least one-sixth of 
the whole population of the United States, have gone to the ex- 
pense of erecting their own schools, and maintaining them at a heavy 
annual outlay. 

The objections of Catholics cannot be slight or trivial, to nerve 
them to such sacrifices, and it is no credit to our State govern- 
ments that they maintain so stubbornly, and in such a sectarian 
spirit, a system repugnant to the religious convictions of one-sixth 
of the population of the country. 

But the Catholic system of parochial schools must go on, and 
their number and extent have called for organization and a well 
considered method of instruction. The organization of a school 
board in every diocese, begun in Indiana, has become general. 
Improved school-books and proper grading of studies will be one 
of the immediate results of this step, and, though at first the at- 
tempts to introduce harmony and order may seem weak and ill- 
directed in some places, yet, on the whole, the operation has been 
beneficial, and has infused a new spirit into the whole body of 
teachers engaged. They feel that they are no longer isolated, 
each one left to individual plans and resources, the ablest and most 
intelligent teachers, who have given years of study to the cause of 
education, uncertain whether the fabric they have labored to build 
may not be swept away at any moment by a change of those in 
charge of the school. Now each school feels that it is part of a 
great whole, and has an emulation to carry out the improvements 
suggested as completely and thoroughly as possible. 
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No general system has been adopted, or even recommended, 
for the whole country ; and it is premature to expect it. That 
must result from a more extended experience than has yet been 
possible. 

The parochial schools will naturally attempt to copy the courses 
of instruction in the State schools, and parents will often object 
that some study pursued in the public schools is not taught in the 
parochial schools. The great difficulty in the former is that they 
have multiplied branches of study beyond all reason, and, while 
attempting to teach a variety of matters, often neglect those most 
essential to every child, the very rudiments of education. 

Children come from these schools, able to answer a few text- 
book questions on almost every subject treated in a cyclopzdia, 
who cannot spell correctly, write legibly or grammatically, who 
cannot frame a proper letter, or test the accuracy of a bill brought 
to their parents’ door. When they go to any trade or business, 
they must forget what they were taught in school, and set to work 
to learn what they ought to have been taught, and what is essen- 
tial to their success in life. 

The religious training in our parochial schools will be looked 
after, and, under the present supervision, is likely to be thorough 


and solid. The object of the schools is to make the pupils Chris- 


tian and Catholic. Next to that the aim should be to imbue them 
with such principles as will make them good and useful citizens 
in after life. A love of country, attachment to our national and 
State system of government, genuine patriotism, cannot be too 
deeply impressed. In other days it was a main feature in all 
schools to inculcate this. Now this point is generally neglected, 
and, as it is not a striking feature in public school education, may 
be overlooked in our Catholic schools. Formerly the Constitution 
of the United States and of the State were learned by heart by 
pupils in all schools, and explained. Now very few who attend 
the public schools ever read them or are able to answer a question 
intelligently about our government. Few, comparatively, could 
tell correctly how the President is elected, how the members of 
the two houses of Congress are chosen; what matters are con- 
trolled by the general government. 

Occasionally, a great public agitation arises, and children pick 
up some ideas in regard to a particular point. This year, for in- 
stance, many boys have gathered some ideas about the tariff; they 
know what the word means, and how duties are laid on goods com- 
ing into the country, and they know that two great parties are con- 
tending about high duties and low duties, protection and revenue 
reform. The boys, however, did not learn all this at school, where 
it should have been taught, but they glean the information from 
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newspapers, with all the sophistries with which partisan political 
writersand speakers endeavor to make the worse appear the better 
cause. So it is about the rights of a citizen, capital and labor, 
property and taxation. The young, not imbued with correct ideas 
in school, go through life with vague and confused notions, and, 
when they grow up, are easily made the dupes of any demagogue. 
Surely these are more important than the drawing of patterns for 
oil-cloth and the like, branches that few children ever have occa- 
sion to employ or discuss, but which are not only assiduously 
taught, but are even made the test for grading a pupil who enters 
a school. The absurdity has gone so far in some cases, that we 
expect to hear of some school where the boy who can stand 
longest on his head is placed in the highest class, and the unfor- 
tunate wight who cannot reverse his natural position long enough 
is thrust into the lowest class, although he may be perfect in read- 
ing, writing, grammar and arithmetic, such antiquated branches 
counting for nothing under the high intellectual organization of 
our day. 

In Canada they have apparently seen the necessity of political 
instruction sooner than we have, and a well-prepared manual is in 
the hands of young and old. There is an opportunity and neces- 
sity for such a book here, and it would be of great service in our 
schools. The manual should embrace the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State where the school is; and such ques- 
tions and answers as would lead pupils to know our system of gov- 
ernment, its advantages, and give intelligent information on the 
points which they have discussed, especially those as to which evil- 
minded men are disseminating false ideas. 

The want of our school plans to convey information, or make a 
topic intelligible, is seen in the method of teaching geography. 
Children have learned more about the different countries of the 
world, their sovereigns, their coinage, and our modes of intercourse 
with them by collecting postage-stamps, than they have by all the 
geography lessons inthe schools. This is but one of many instances 
tending to show how children feel the deficiency of school methods, 
and go to work to acquire information where school training has 
been of but little aid. 

If our parochial schools are to become great and thoroughly 
useful institutions to the country, the end will not be attained by 
servilely copying the methods of the public schools, which are 
vastly overrated, and have become part of a complex machinery, 
where the real advantage of the pupil as a Christian and a citizen, 
in most cases to be sent early into the battle of life to win a live- 
lihood, is but little regarded. 

We have spoken of the necessity of imparting sound knowledge 
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of our political condition, the rights and duties of citizens, the mean- 
ing of words like tariff, protection, labor, and the like, simply on 
the general merits of the question; but there is, in our case as 
Catholics, an additional reason why this should be treated in our 
schools. From time to time, generally in some hot-bed of an- 
archy and rationalism, the charge is made by some scheming 
knave that the Catholic body is merely a foreign element, with no 
real interest in the country or attachment to its institutions. It 
will be the best answer to this calumny to point to our schools, 
where the quarter of a million children, who are annually added 
to our body by birth, are in a few years trained in what will serve 
to aid them to earn a livelihood, and to know and love their native 
land, and to know and prize zealously their rights as American 
citizens, and be able to understand what public questions are really 
about. 

In higher academies and colleges, where ethics are taught, this 
political course can be more ample, but it is a mistake to think 
that the boy, or even the girl, who at fifteen leaves the school to 
begin a life-long struggle for success or existence, has no need of 
such knowledge. It will be found that the short time needed to 
impart the information will be thus far more profitably employed 
than in some of the ornamental and utterly useless branches, on 
which hours, and days, and months are wasted, deadening the in- 
tellect of the young, and producing torpidity where they should 
have stimulated inquiry and guided the judgment. 

Questions are discussed and debated in every gathering of young 
men employed in offices, workshops, and factories. Their ideas 
are often crude and false from the want of proper guidance and 
information, but they are thinking and reasoning; and if those 
who assume to direct their education fail to equip them for the 
discussion of such questions, the blame, when they are led away 


by the sophistries, pretended facts, and false reasoning of dema- 


gogues, ought not to rest solely on them, but must, to some ex- 
tent, fall on their early guides. 

Inspired with a love for the country and its institutions, with the 
doctrines of the true faith applied to guide them in discerning right 
from wrong, the pupils of our parochial schools will become the 
soundest and purest element in the population, though some will 
yield to the temptations which in our days environ the young on 
every side. 

The field open to our parochial schools is one to arouse and 
stimulate the zeal of the whole Catholic body. The rapid progress 
of our schools in every department has already attracted attention. 
A denominational paper began this year to give an account of visits 
to parochial schools, and investigation into their management and 
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course of study; while one of the journals kept alive mainly to 
glorify the public school system has openly confessed that there is 
danger from the parochial schools, and that it can be averted only by 
straining every nerve to make the public schools what they ought 
tobe. But, with our parochial schools giving an education adapted 
to the wants of the people, based on solid religious principles, in- 
fusing stanch and intelligent patriotism, the public schools must, 
by the ultimate decision of results, show their inferiority in all 
that constitutes moral excellence, 





THE SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS BY POPE 
CLEMENT XIV. 


HE Jesuits are always a burning question. The warfare 
upon the Society is perennial, determined, and never-end- 
ing. It is said that the holy founder of the Society, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, prayed that the Society might never cease to be persecuted, 
and the facts of history for the last two hundred years serve to 
confirm the conviction that the prayer was a prophecy which is 
quite likely to be fulfilled. [Even in our own enlightened age, 
when “ men run to and fro and knowledge is increased,” and when 
the progress of light and liberty has served to soften the prejudices 
and liberalize the minds of all intelligent, right-thinking people, 
there is a remnant of bigots (a race, by the way, which never dies 
out) who seem determined to do their utmost in the fulfilment of 
the prayer of St. Ignatius by keeping up the agitation and per- 
petuating the persecution of the Society. 

In the assaults of these determined enemies of the Society there 
is, perhaps, no more plausible and telling argument, none upon 
which the changes are more constantly and persistently rung, than 
the fact of their expulsion, at different times, from several countries 
of Europe, and especially their final suppression by Pope Clement 
XIV. in 1773. Indeed, so constantly and perseveringly has this 
been represented by these enemies of the Society as convincing 
evidence of the corruption and dangerous character of the Jesuits, 
that the mass of the people who are unacquainted with the facts of 
history are easily persuaded to believe it, and there is too much 
reason to fear that even many Catholics are stumbled by the 
fact that the suppression was effected by the Pope, to whose deci- 
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sions, even outside the sphere of his infallibility, they are accus- 
tomed to assent almost without question; and they cannot resist 
the impression that there must have been something radically 
wrong about the Society, or the Pope never would have resorted to 
such an extreme measure. 

What, then, was the real reason for the suppression of the 
Jesuits? In one word, it was the choice between two evils, which 
had been forced upon Clement by a powerful and unscrupulous 
political combination, the least of which evils seemed to him to be 
the suppression of the Society. In other words, it was a measure 
extorted from an unwilling Pope, who was friendly to the Jesuits 
and had no confidence in their traducers, to save France, Spain, 
and Portugal from following the example of England by throwing 
off their allegiance to the head of the Church, thereby apostatizing 
from the faith and driving the whole Church in those kingdoms 
into all the untold evils of schism. The history of the machina- 
tions by which this melancholy result was brought about consti- 
tutes one of the saddest, most deplorable passages in the history of 
nations. 

The spirit of the age was favorable to such a scheme. Two hun- 
dred years’ experience of the blessings of the “ glorious Reforma- 
tion” had developed a sad condition in the religious world. The 
spirit of Protestantism had pervaded society to such an extent that 
faith in Christianity had been very generally undermined, especially 
among the aristocracy and the leading influential politicians and offi- 
cials of State. The masses were still Catholic, and the reigning mon- 
archs of the Bourbon type (of unsavory memory) were nominally 
Catholic; the Catholic religion was the religion of the State, but, 
unfortunately, the monarchs were weak men and were all under 
the control of prime ministers who were ambitious, unscrupulous, 
and in sympathy with the infidel philosophy of the age. Aranda, 
Prime Minister of Charles HI. of Spain, Choiseul of Louis XV. of 
France, and Pombal of Joseph I. of Portugal, were all members of 
an infidel oligarchy which at that period really dominated Europe, 
and they were all jealous of the Church and bent on her destruc- 
tion. With a keen appreciation of the best means of accomplish- 
ing their object, they waged an exterminating war on the Society 
of Jesus. Without conscience or scruple they used the basest 
means to destroy the Society because its members were the most 
able and the most constant defenders of religion and the Church. 
The history of their infernal machinations to destroy the Order, 
root and branch, and to expel them from all their countries, is 
simply a history of infamy of the deepest dye, and the only reason 
why the conduct of these men is not universally condemned and 
held up for the execration of mankind by all historians and writers 
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on the subject is the fact that party bias leads Protestants if not 
actually to justify and sympathize with them, at least to extenuate 
and apologize for their sins by representing them as having been 
the authors of great reforms in Church and State. 

Louis XV. of France, all the world knows and all the world 
knew at the time, to the great scandal of the government and 
people, was governed by his mistresses. The notorious courtesan, 
the Marquise de Pompadour, hated the Jesuits because they would 
not countenance, in any shape, the immoral relation subsisting 
between her and the king, and she used all her powerful influence 
against them. She was backed by a combination of all the ele- 
ments of opposition to revealed religion and the purity of public 
morals. The whole party of Encyclopedists, free thinkers, and 
infidels of every stripe were naturally their enemies. The remnant 
of the Jansenist party longed to be revenged on them for their able 
defence of Catholic truth in opposition to their insidious errors, 
which had been condemned by the Holy Office. As usual, the 
Society was misrepresented, reviled, and accused of all sorts of 
crimes. The Duke de Choiseul, who was in sympathy with the 
free thinkers, was not at all backward in pressing their suit with 
his royal master, and in November, 1764, Louis XV. confirmed 
the edict of Parliament by which the Jesuit colleges were closed 
and about 4000 of the Fathers, in the most cruel and heartless 
manner, were compelled to leave France. 

Aranda, in Spain, who had acquired complete control over 
the king, Charles III., labored with unceasing diligence and unre- 
lenting hostility to destroy the Society throughout the Spanish 
dominions. Some idea of the means employed for the accomplish- 
ment of this end may be formed from the fact that forged letters 
were at times circulated, purporting to have been written by the 
General of the Jesuits in Rome to the Spanish provincial, con- 
taining sentiments of the most offensive and dangerous character. 
One of those letters ordered the provincial to stir up insurrection 
among the people; and at another time a letter was placed under 
the king's eyes purporting to have been written by Father Ricci, the 
General of the Order, but which the Duke de Choiseul, the French 
Prime Minister, was accused of fabricating, announcing that he, the 
General, had succeeded in collecting documents which incontest- 
ably proved that Charles III. was the offspring of adultery. This 
absurd invention made such an impression on the mind of the king 
and so incensed him against the Society that he at last determined 
upon their expulsion. 

But perhaps the most active, determined, and unscrupulous 
agent for the destruction of the Society was the infamous Pombal, 
Prime Minister of Joseph I. of Portugal. This notorious and un- 
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principled schemer had spent some time in London as Poriuguese 
ambassador, and had imbibed sentiments in sympathy with the 
Protestantism of the English Church establishment. Having 
returned home and being, after some time, elevated to the pre- 
miership, he determined to attempt the reformation of the church 
after the English plan throughout the Portuguese dominions. It 
is probable that he had very little faith himself of any kind, but the 
mass of the people being still Catholic, he was obliged to act with 
caution, and hence his whole proceedings were veiled under a 
thinly-disguised hypocrisy. In pursuance of his nefarious mea- 
sures he saw the necessity of attacking the Jesuits and, if possible, 
of expelling them from the kingdom. Hence, under hypocritical 
professions of a desire to reform the Society of Jesus, he petitioned 
the Holy Father, Benedict XIV., for a brief of authorization to 
proceed against them. For this purpose he caused his agents at 
the Vatican to present to the Holy Father certain documents care- 
fully prepared and full of the most cutrageous and barefaced lies, 
charging the Jesuits with the most infamous crimes. Benedict 
was on his deathbed. In his heart he did not believe the repre- 
sentations made to him. He had too much reason to know, or at 
least to suspect the designs of the men who were clamoring for the 
reformation of a Society which had always been the most efficient 
agent in the reformation of the people. He did not know, indeed, 
but that individuals might have been guilty of conduct inconsistent 
with the spirit and principles of the order, though even of this he 
had no satisfactory evidence. Yet so earnestly and persistently did 
these heartless agents press their suit upon the dying Pope that 
he at length felt compelled to yield to their demands, though not 
till he had, as he supposed, carefully guarded against the possi- 
bility of injustice being done. He was careful in his brief to insist 
upon their having a fair and impartial trial, and he laid great stress 
on the necessity of the inquiry being made in such a manner that 
the innocent should not be made to suffer with the guilty, if, 
indeed, any guilty should be found, which the whole tenor of the 
brief showed he was unwilling to believe. 

Professedly acting under the authority of this brief, Pombal, 
instead of instituting a formal inquiry, proceeded at once—in fact, 
before the brief was properly authenticated—to condemn the 
Society without trial and without the slightest particle of evidence. 
It is not necessary here to repeat all the outrageous cruelties per- 
petrated by this remorseless tyrant, this second Henry VIIL, in 
order to accomplish his nefarious purposes; his attacks on the 
leading Catholic aristocracy who stood in the way of the success- 
ful carrying out of his designs; the moral certainty that he con- 
cocted the celebrated scheme of assassination in which innocent 
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men and women were implicated, by suborned witnesses, and, 
finally, as an after-thought, the including of the Jesuits in the gen- 
eral charge and incarcerating them without trial; his cruel, heart- 
less murder of men and women of high position and spotless 
reputation. Nor need we recall that most infamous and painful 
transaction, the ruthless destruction by Pombal of the Jesuit mis- 
sions of Paraguay, the “ Reductions,” as they were called, in which 
those devoted Fathers, with incredible labor, patience, and sacri- 
fices, for two hundred years, had succeeded in redeeming thousands 
of savages from barbarism and forming them into intelligent, 
peaceful, and prosperous Christian communities, all, with a heart- 
less cruelty not exceeded by savages themselves, sacrificed to the 
wicked caprice of a tyrant who had sworn the destruction of the 
Society and who never rested till he had expelled the whole order 
from the Portuguese dominions, That act stands out in bold 
relief as one of the blackest pages in the history of the world, and 
furnishes infallible evidence of the infamous character of the man 
who was the principal agent in the final suppression of the Jesuits 
by Clement XIV. 

Among these innocent men, driven from the Portuguese do- 
minions as well as from France and Spain, some were feeble with 
infirmities of age, or weakened by disease and hard service in 
laboring for the good of their kind; others were youthful postu- 
lants, many of them from aristocratic families, in which they had 
been brought up in luxury and ease. Yet, with a heroic self- 
denial and determination worthy of martyrs, all endured the hor- 
rors of the middle passage on shipboard as they were transported 
to Italy, where hundreds of them were landed and thrown upon 
the charity of the Holy Father and their friends in the most abso- 
lute destitution and even squalor, having been deprived not only 
of all their earthly possessions, but even of decent clothing and 
sufficient food. 

Choiseul, Aranda, and Pombal had their agents in Rome, 
who were laboring with unceasing diligence and pertinacity to 
influence the Sovereign Pontiff against the Society of Jesus. Un- 
fortunately, there were not wanting in those days unworthy eccle- 
siastics who had been corrupted by power and place and who were 
employed as tools for the accomplishment of the designs of their 
ambitious masters. These men had been forced upon the Holy 
Father against his will, and he could not get rid of them. They 
" had neither conscience nor principle, and they knew, for they were 
given distinctly to understand, that their favor with their masters 
and their ultimate reward would depend upon the degree of their 
success in influencing the Pope. These men were aided in their 
disreputable work by the Jansenists, the open and declared ene- 
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mies of the Jesuits, who, notwithstanding their condemnation by 
the Holy Office, still sought, by subterfuge, hypocrisy, and chica- 
nery, to carry their point. Their agents at Rome were men of 
ability and extraordinary finesse, and they were backed by a 
powerful influence from the strongholds of the heresy, especially 
in France. 


This strong combination of able and determined men had 
tried their hand with Clement XIII., who succeeded Benedict 
XIV. in the Papal chair; but he was firm and unyielding, and 
though they made his life miserable by their importunities, their 
slanderous falsehoods and misrepresentations, and though they 


threatened all sorts of evils to the Church unless he yielded to 
their unholy demands, he remained immovable and loyal to the 
Society to the last. When the Spanish Government, through the 
most iniquitous means, succeeded in banishing the Jesuits from all 
the Spanish dominions, including the Spanish possessions in the 
New World, Pope Clement XIII. appealed to the infatuated king 
in favor of the Society. His Holiness called God to witness that 
“the body, the institution, the spirit of the Society of Jesus were 
innocent; that it was pious, useful, and holy in its object.” 

On the 19th of May, 1769, Cardinal Ganganelli was elected Pope 
under the title of Clement XIV. He was a friend of the Jesuits 
and had been appointed Cardinal by their recommendation. All 
the agencies of evil which failed with Clement XIII. were set to 
work, with an energy stimulated by disappointment, to accomplish 
their object with the new Pope. The majority of the Sacred Col- 
lege was completely in favor of the Jesuits, and the Pope, when he 
began to yield to the resistless force of the arguments that were 
brought to bear upon him, finding that his natural counsellors 
remained firm and unshaken in their opinions, became isolated and 
had to withstand alone a pressure of most extraordinary and terri- 
ble character. His Holiness desired to gain time, and writing to 
Louis XV. of France, candidly says: “I can neither censure nor 
abolish an institute which has been commended by nineteen of my 
predecessors. Still less can I do so since it has been confirmed 
by the Council of Trent, for, according to your French maxim, the 
General Council is above the Pope. If it be so desired, I will call 
together a general council of the Church, in which everything shall 
be fully and fairly discussed, for and against.” But this was just 
what the infidel ministers did not want, for they knew very well 
that they would stand a much better chance of coercing the Pope 
into compliance than of influencing a council of bishops who, to a 
man, were in favor of the Society. They would brook no delay. 
In the most importunate manner they declared that the king of 
Spain had become so excited that he would lose his reason unless 
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he obtained a formal promise that the Society should be sup- 
pressed. Threats were made that kingdoms would throw off their 
allegiance to the Church unless the prayer were granted, and these 
threats certainly had some significance when we call to mind the 
political system of Europe, which allowed the masses of the people 
to be ruled and kept down by a corrupt and tyrannical oligarchy. 
The example of England, forced into schism by the reckless tyrant 
Henry VIII., stood out as a warning of what might occur again if 
some concession were not made to the combination of tyrants who 
were now really laboring for the same end, and who were deter- 
mined on the suppression of the Jesuits—the Pope’s body guard, 
as they were called—as the most effective mode of storming the 
castle itself and carrying the citadel of the Church by assault. 

It is a fact worthy of note that, in this unholy and disgraceful 
warfare upon the Jesuits, two nations stood aloof and gave the 
suppressed Order the benefit of their countenance and support. 
These were Prussia and Russia. Frederick I1., of Prussia, though 
himself a Protestant, or rather an infidel, and in sympathy with the 
free-thinking philosophers of the time, knew well that the Jesuits 
were not only perfectly innocent of the charges brought against 
them, but were among the foremost and best defenders of social 
order which had revealed religion for its principal support. He 
knew that the infidels of Europe were merely hastening the revo- 
lution by attacking the Jesuits, and, therefore, declined to join in 
the persecution of men who were really the firmest supporters of 
constitutional authority. He was in constant correspondence with 
the infidel philosophers, and on one occasion wrote to D’Alambert : 
“What progress has your boasted philosophy made? You will 
reply, we have expelled the Jesuits. I admit it; but I can prove 
to you that it was pride, private revenge, cabals, and, in fact, self- 
interest, that accomplished the work.” 

Again, writing from Potsdam to his agent in Rome in 1773, the 
year of the suppression, he says that in the treaty of Breslau he 
had guaranteed the status gue of the Catholic religion, and he had 
never found better priests in every respect than the Jesuits. “I 
am determined,” he says, “to retain them in my states.” 

To the eternal credit of the Empress of Russia, she not merely 
approved of the Society, but she gave the strictest orders that it 
was to remain in her dominions. She saw the folly of persecut- 
ing the staunch friends of the throne and the Altar, and when they 
were expelled from other countries they were invited to her do- 
minions, and remained there unsuppressed. 

But the agents of Satan seemed to be inspired with diabolical 
hatred and with an invincible determination to succeed, and they 
pressed their suit with such insolence and brutal disregard of the 
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feelings of the Holy Father that he at length felt compelled to 
yield, not because he thought it was right in itself, not that he had 
lost confidence in the Jesuits, not because he approved of his own 
action, but simply to avoid what he was made to believe would be 
a greater evil. Not only were threats used that kingdoms would 
throw off their allegiance to the Church, but in 1772 the Spanish 
Ambassador determined to terrify the Pope into submission, and 
with extraordinary pertinacity bullied the Holy See by this sol- 
emn warning on a certain occasion in public audience: “ Beware, 
lest my master, the king, approve the project which has been en- 
tertained by more than one court, the suppression of all the reli- 
gious orders! If you would save them, do not confound their 
cause with that of the Jesuits.” “ Ah,” replied the Pontiff, “ I have 
for a long time thought that this was what they were aiming at. 
They seek even more—the entire destruction of the Catholic reli- 
gion—schism, perhaps heresy, such are their secret designs.” 
“ This conversation,” remarks the historian,’ “ raises the veil and 
shows that the abolition of the Jesuits was merely considered ex- 
pedient for fear of greater evils. The Vicar of Christ was placed 
in a dilemma of the most grave and difficult character. He neither 
censured the Society, nor believed in the absurd calumnies launched 
against it, but, administering the affairs of the Church, considered 
it advisable to bow temporarily to the storm for fear of that greater 


injury to faith and morals which might be the sequence of another 


line of conduct.” 

And here it is worthy of remark that no Bull of Suppression 
was issued, but merely the brief, “ Dominus ac Redemptor Noster,” 
which could be revoked at any time without difficulty, and was not 
binding on the Pope’s successors. The usual formalities for its 
publication and canonical execution were not observed, and the 
bishops were not commanded, but merely recommended, to notify 
the contents of the brief to those concerned. 

At length, on the 21st of July, 1773, it is said that the Pope ex- 
claimed in a tone of deep sorrow: “ The bells of the Gesu are not 
ringing for the Saints, they are tolling for the dead.” On the same 
day His Holiness affixed his signature to the brief suppressing the 
Society. Cardinal Pacca tells us, in his memoirs, that after Clem- 
ent XIV. had affixed his signature he dashed the document to one 
side, cast the pen to the other, and from that moment was de- 
mented. The awful pressure, and the extreme anxiety to do what 
was best under the circumstances of most fearful difficulty, had un- 
hinged the mind of the Pope. He was sane only at intervals, and 


1 The History of the Society of Jesus, by A. Wilmot, F.R.G.S. Burns & Oates, 
London; Catholic Pub. Society Co., New York. 
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then deplored with excessive grief the misfortunes of the Church 
of which he had been the very unwilling instrument. 

And what spirit did the Fathers of the Society manifest under 
this crushing blow? If they were such terrible agitators, such 
dangerous plotters and schemers, such enemies of the human race 
as they were represented to be, we should naturally look for some 
resistance on their part. Not so, however. On the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1773, we are told, a prelate, accompanied by soldiers and 
agents of the police, gave notice to the Fathers at the Gesu of the 
suppression of the Society throughout the world, and on the 22d 
of September following Father Ricci, the General; Fr. Canelli, 
Secretary General; Frs. Le Forestier, Gautier, and Faur were con- 
fined in the Castle of St. Angelo. They were simply seized with- 
out trial, in violation of all law and justice, and cast into prison, 
where Fr. Ricci, who was a saintly as well as learned man, died in 
1775 at the age of seventy-two, solemnly declaring before God 
and His Holy Angels, after having received the last Sacraments, 
that the Society of Jesus had given no cause for suppression, and 
that he had given no cause for his own imprisonment. At the 
same time he did not attach any guilt to those who injured the 
Society, and forgave them most earnestly from his heart. This 
was the spirit of the Society everywhere. It was their spirit when 
unjustly and cruelly expelled from Spain, France, and Portugal. 
It was quite notorious that in Portugal the Jesuits had only to 
signify their approval of revolution, and wide extended insurrec- 
tion would have been the result. The missions of Paraguay em- 
braced a large number of trained and disciplined soldiers, with 
arms and ammunition, and a word from the Jesuits would have 
placed them in an attitude of hostility which it would have cost mil- 
lions of money and thousands of lives to subdue. Indeed, the 
Fathers incurred the displeasure and lost the confidence of their 
converts by their persevering efforts to induce them to submit to 
the outrageously cruel decree of Pombal. 

Being dispersed by the brief of suppression, these devoted men, 
thus violently wrenched from the associate life which had become 
a second nature, and was so dear to them—now a scattered flock 
—still labored for the greater glory of God, and were distinguished 
everywhere as men of science and skilful educators of youth. 
Throughout the civilized world the members of the order, instead 
of showing resentment and making trouble, achieved triumphs in 
literature, in science and in the pulpit. They were ready te serve 
wherever they could do good, and when the time of their restora- 
tion came, they were everywhere greeted with the most enthusi- 
astic welcome. 

A striking incident, illustrating the true spirit of the Society, is 
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related in Albert Weld’s “ Suppression of the Sociey of Jesus in 
the Portuguese Dominions.” 

On the death of Joseph I., and the accession of his daughter 
Maria, Pombal, who had added to his many other crimes by in- 
triguing, though happily unsuccessfully, to deprive the lawful heir 
to the throne of her rights, had been disgraced, tried for his life, 
and condemned, but the sentence, through the clemency of the 
queen, had been commuted to banishment to the confines of his 
own estate in Coimbra-Pombal, as it was called. “ The first city,” 
says the writer alluded to, “ which opened its gates to the Jesuits, 
after their return into the diocese of Coimbra, was Pombal, the 
place where the minister of that name was exiled and died. Strange 
to say, for fifty years the remains of this persecutor of the Society 
had been allowed to remain unburied in a chapel on the Pombal 
estate, and, as if by a special interposition of Divine Providence, 
those remains had been doomed to lie unburied till Mass had 
been said over them by a Father of the Society of Jesus,” a truly 
Christian revenge, as the writer justly remarks, and furnishing 
a touching, practical illustration of the command: “ Love your 
enemies ; do good to them that hate and persecute you.” The 
Mass was celebrated by Father Du Vaux, who, in a letter written 
March 6th, 1832, gave the following graphic description of the 
scene: “ We were received with the ringing of bells, complimented 
and led in triumph by the arch-priest accompanied by his clergy. 
The church where two of our Fathers went to say Mass was mag- 
nificently illuminated as on the greatest solemnities. As for my- 
self, moved by a religious sentiment which it is impossible to 
express, I had slipped away with a Father and a Brother before 
meeting the good Curé, and had run off to the church of the 
Franciscans, to pray at the tomb of the Marquis. But the unfor- 
tunate man had no tomb. At a little distance from the high 
altar we found a bier covered by a miserable pall which the Father 
Guardian of the convent told us was his. It had waited in vain 
for the honors of sepulture from the 5th of May, 1782.... I 
can say then, in all truth, that after more than halfa century of 
proscription, the first step of the Society, on its solemn return to 
Coimbra, was to celebrate an anniversary Mass, in presence of 
the body, for the repose of the soul of him who had proscribed it, 
and in the place where he passed the last years of his life, dis- 
graced, exiled and condemned to death. What a series of events 
was necessary to lead to this! I left Pombal scarcely sure if this 
were a dream or a reality. The presence of the coffin; the name 
of Sebastian pronounced in the prayer ; the sound of all the bells 
of the parish celebrating the return of the Society, and all this at 
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the same time! I fully believe that this impression will never be 
effaced from my heart.” 

Such is Jesuit revenge; such the spirit that the Society has 
always manifested, for they have learned it at the foot of the Cross 
of their Master and great Exemplar, and we may well apply to 
them the language of the great Apostle to the Gentiles: “ For we 
preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ our Lord, and ourselves 
your servants through Jesus. In all things we suffer tribulation, 
but are not distressed ; we are straitened, but not destitute; we 
suffer persecution, but are not forsaken ; we are cast down, but we 
perish not. Always bearing about in our body the mortification 
of Jesus that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our 
bodies.” 





RELIGION AND THE MESSIAH. 


M ANKIND seems every day to be drifting farther and farther 

away from a true knowledge of God. Instead of being, as 
might be said of it at a no very remote period, an exotic, infidelity 
has come to be a tree so large and flourishing as almost to make 
us believe it indigenous to the soil. Long since has the name 
infidel and the profession of infidelity ceased to excite surprise, 
much less horror, for long since have people become accustomed 
to hear both. Indeed, by many it is esteemed the mark of a large 
and expanded mind to profess infidelity ; more there are who seem 
to think that to this profession respectability must infallibly ad- 
here; while few is the number who make the slightest discrimina- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, Christian and Infidel. 

At present, beyond dispute, there is a vast flood of unbelieving 
men. These, forswearing allegiance to any and all religious 
creeds, are ever striving to delude themselves into the belief that 
there is no God, and seek to find comfort in absolute and utter 
negation. Vain their purpose. They succeed in but deceiving 
their own hearts. “ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.” So spake Job, many hundreds of years ago. Equally true 
are his words to-day, despite the vast advances that have been 
made in science. The geologist, digging deep into the bowels of 
the earth, may know more about its internal structure and the vast 
furnaces of heat but poorly concealed by the thin crust on which 
men walk; the naturalist by the aid of his microscope may have 
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opened up to our view the secrets of nature; the philosopher may 
be more intimate with the nice laws which govern human reason; 
the astronomer may have looked into the heavens and mapped 
out accurately the course of each particular star and planet; 
the historian may have deciphered the hieroglyphics of past ages, 
and revealed to us that what formerly was held as true is false, and 
true what formerly was thought to be false; nevertheless, not less 
certain at present than when as fresh from the mint it fell from 
the lips of Job is it, that only the fool hath said in his heart, there 
is no God. And as foolishness is doubly foolish when all uncon- 
scious of itself, how sad is the plight of him who in his foolishness 
denies God, and yet while he does so deems himself wise! 

In the heyday of youth man may play with infidelity as the 
child with a toy ; he may work on his own mind so as to cause it 
habitually to reject the idea of God ; but with all his self-deceiving 


finesse he cannot entirely drive out beyond the borders of his own 
thought-lines the traces of conviction of the existence of a divinity. 
When the cloudless skies that smiled on sturdy manhood are no 
more to be seen, when, instead, the gathering shadows, falling aslant 
his pathway, indicate more plainly than words that life’s eve is 


coming on apace, then his mind begins to be filled with gloom 
and a fear troubles him as he thinks of the dark valley that lies 
beyond, which he is to traverse alone. Hastily he takes a retro- 
spective glance back through the years that were, and reconsiders 
the promises by which he has been led to a conclusion so unsatisfact- 
ory now near life’s close. Ten to one, if uninfluenced by his 
friends, if left to himself, the man comes back to God. If matters 
have come to a crisis, if no longer there remains time for cool 
deliberation, if, for instance, the poor man who all his life denied 
God, be on his death-bed, it will be the merest chance if, the exist- 
ence of God being presented to him, he does not admit it. Here, 
in this critical, awful moment, with the flickerings of reason only 
left, the man is truer to himself and his nature than when, in the 
robustness of strength, he protested against any claims superior to 
his own. 

Man in the full tide of strength and vigor may prate about in- 
fidelity in public, he may proclaim in lofty terms the freedom of 
mind and body that is purchased by throwing off old, slavish 
superstitions, among which he counts the believing in a God, and 
in the consciousness of his own superior enlightenment and im- 
portance may puff and strut about ; but down deep in his heart man 
refuses to be an infidel. “‘In silence and at night” he is forced to 
acknowledge the existence of a Being, infinite, almighty, and un- 
seen, and the “still small voice of conscience”’ whispers to him 
that to this Being, and to Him alone, shall he offer up homage, adora- 
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tion, and worship. There is that within man which tells him that 
he is not the last link in “being’s endless chain,” that there is a 
power above and beyond him to which he is subject. Nor must man 
be taught this in order to know it. This knowledge is within him, 
and is cultivated best when he is alone and silence reigns around, 
Who is there can look up into the heavens on a calm bright night, 
and see them lit up with a myriad of brilliant lights, and not feel the 
presence of a Being of grandeur and omnipotence? Do not these 
very stars and planets own the existence of a Creator, and proclaim 
His goodness and beauty ? 


“ As spangles in the sunny rays shine round the silver snows, 
The pageantry of heaven's bright army glitters in thy praise.’’ 


** A million torches lighted by thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss, 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss."’ 


The prophet sings: “ The stars gave light in their watches and 
rejoiced, when God called them they said, here we are; and with 
gladness they shined to him that made them.” How beautifully 
does not Milton express this thought in his “ Morning Prayer” of 
Adam and Eve! but not more beautifully than when picturing this 
supremely holy happy pair as strolling through the walks of Para- 
dise on a fine summer night, listening to the music of the spheres 
and in enraptured wonderment turning their gaze to the starry 
firmament set with countless dazzling lights, while to the ear is 
wafted the low soft cooing of mellow-throated birds and sweet 
aroma of herb, tree and flower fill evening air, than when as thus 
alone in the midst of so much magnificence and grandeur he per- 
sents them to us as overcome by the splendor of the scene about 
and seeking to give expression to their feelings by murmuring, one 
to the other, strains like this : 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep, 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices in the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to others notes, 

Singing their great Creator! Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly sounding walk 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 

In full harmonic number joined, their songs 

Divide the night and lift our thoughts to Heaven.” 


But no less eloquently than to this primitive pair in Paradise, 
all alone with nature and their God, does the Creation speak to 
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all of us, telling us of the Creator ; and indeed, hard and calloused, 
if not entirely dead, must be that heart that will not listen, or that, 
listening, cannot hear its voice repeating ever the same story, tell- 
ing over and over again of Him that made all things, and asking 
us to join in praising Him, Midst “ pathless woods ” and desert 
sands this voice may be heard, and, O, what a tempest of mean- 
ing hasit not for him who, in contemplation, stands on the “ lonely 
shore of the deep sea” whose waves, dashing at his feet, sing ever 
the same, same song! Truly, is there here a “ rapture and society ” 
—the society of God and the rapture of His presence! Well does 
Childe Harold address old ocean : 


“ Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Gleams itselfin tempest . . . . 
Boundless, endless and sublime,—the image of eternity— 
The throne of the Invisible.” 


For him who can thus commune with nature it is impossible, 
long or persistently, to remain insensible to the presence of God, 
whose existence all the elements vie in attesting. “ All nature 
cries aloud through all her works,” and speaks to us of a power 
above. Every wind that blows, every summer zephyr as well as 
every wintry blast, every blade that grows, every bird that sings, 


every animal that breathes, every living thing in the heavens, on 
the earth or under the earth,—all attest the existence of a God. 
Blind must he be who cannot see; obstinately perverse, who, 
seeing, will not believe. 

It is not our purpose by formal demonstration to establish the 
existence of God. Such demonstration does not properly lie 
within the scope of our article. It will not, however, be out of 
place to assert here the old philosophical thesis, that so-called 
theoretico-negative infidelity or atheism is impossible. That man 
may be a practical or theoretico-positive atheist, we readily con- 
cede. By a theoretico-negative infidel is meant one who has at- 
tained the age of maturity, and is still in entire ignorance of the 
existenceof God. A practical infidel or atheist is one who, though 
he knows God, lives and acts as though he did not. A theoretico- 
positive infidel is one who, by the abuse of his faculties, has rea- 
soned himself into the belief that there is no God. That there 
may be, really are, practical infidels, is a fact nobody thinks of 
denying. That there may be, and are also, theoretico-positive 
infidels, but skeptically rather than dogmatically so, is just as true. 
There is no doubt but that man starting on wrong principles, or 
starting on right principles but fallaciously reasoning, may come 
to the conclusicn that.there is no God, especially if he be seeking 
after this conclusion. But not immediately, or by one act; does 
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man so conclude. Doubt first arises in the mind; this, by con- 
stant repetition, becomes a habit, which in turn settles down to a 
conviction. Nevertheless, the conviction is never final. Never is 
the mind at rest in it. Nature will assert herself, and the voice of 
nature is, there is a God. 

Theoretico-negative infidelity is impossible, because it is what it 
is. We cannot imagine that one may grow to the age of man- 
hood and know nothing of God's existence. This contradicts all 
experience. Man isa rational animal. As such, he is necessa- 
rily a reasoning animal. Being this, he cannot remain uncon- 
scious of God's existence. For, God's existence is demonstrable, 
and being demonstrable, is understandable. God's existence is 
demonstrable by arguments drawn from metaphysics, physics and 
morals. Now, it may be that all men have not sufficient intelli- 
gence to understand all these various arguments; certainly all are 
not capable of understanding them in their details and niceties ; 
or, granting that all have sufficient intelligence, all have not the 
time to devote to the study of these arguments. But, conceding 
this, there is no man still possessing a glimmer of intelligence 
who is not capable of understanding one or other of the arguments 
by which we are led infallibly to believe the existence of God. 
Equally true is this of him who, segregated from his infancy from 
association with his fellow-man, has not the benefit of the latter's 
teaching. Supposing a man, all his days, leading a solitary, iso- 
lated existence in the midst of a desert or woods, still will he come 
to a knowledge of God. For the assertion of God's existence is 
bound up with the first principles of reason. The ratiocination is 
so easy that even such a man as we have described, by his own 
unaided effort, will make it. Whether he look to himself or to 
the world around him—and no matter what his isolation or how 
limited his reason, if not entirely wanting, he will not fail to do 
either—he will be led to know God. These great truths, his own 
existence, the existence of the world, the harmony which, ina 
measure, he is able to see pervading the universe, will naturally 
suggest themselvesto him. Then will come the question, whence 
this world, whence this harmony, whence am 1? Just as natu- 
rally will he come to the conclusion that there must be a power 
superior to the world and to himself. He may not call it God, he 
may not understand just what it is. What matter? He under- 
‘stands equivalently, nevertheless, that the power is God. The 
emotions asserting themselves within him, his own purpose in life 
and what after life, the moral law which God has implanted in the 
heart of every human being,—all these again will be so many dif- 
ferent ways of announcing to him the existence of God. It fol- 
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lows, therefore, that a theoretico-negative infidel or atheist is an 
impossible anomaly. 

Indeed, we believe that of the vast number of infidels which the 
world to-day reckons, very few there are who stop to consider this 
point or who care about it. This kind of infidelity does not con- 
cern them. Nor is practical infidelity, although we know full 
well that there are many practical infidels or people who, knowing 
God, act as though they did not, that in which they are chiefly in- 
terested. The infidelity which most infidels to-day are pleased to 
defend is of the theoretico-positive genus. This affords better 
battling-ground, for it admits of a claim to honesty. With what 
would seem to be a very commendable candor, they will admit 
that they may be wrong, but if so, they are honestly wrong. They 
will tell you that you may be right, there may be a God, but they 
cannot see it. They wish they could believe like you, but they 
honestly cannot. However, continuing, they will tell you that, if 
there is a God, He is just. Now, being just, they have no fear, for, 
as their great apostle, Ingersoll, is reported to have said, they are 
able to argue their case before any just judge. On the face of it 
all, this appears very plausible and candid; but, when examined, 
will be seen to be downright sophistry. No right-minded man will 
allow himself to be deceived by it. Long ago, Seneca said: 
“ Those who assert that they do not believe in God, are liars; at 
night and alone, their doubts teach them the contrary.” This 
statement is borne out by the conduct of infidels who, almost in- 
variably, at life’s close are overcome by fear, and very frequently 
do, what in every case would come to pass were it not for pride 
and public opinion, renounce their old atheistic tendencies, and 
turn to God. Plato says of his own times: “ There is no one who, 
in his youth, having learned to believe in the non-existence of the 
gods, perseveres in his faith to old age.” Santhibal, a celebrated 
infidel of the seventeenth century, as Bayle relates, testifies of the 
whole infidel school that there is no one in it sincere in his belief, 
that all retract before death. With Bayle, we ma‘y sum up ina 
few words the honesty of all infidel professions: “Infidels say 
more than they believe, and are led more by vanity than by con- 
science. They mistake their audacity for the mark of a strong 
mind. Hence they put forward objections against the Gospel and 
God which they themselves do not believe. They do this so per- 
sistently that finally it becomes a habit for them. If to this we 
join their depravity of morals and that full indulgence of their pas- 
sions to which, following infidel teaching, they are allowed to give 
full sway, we have the true solution of their professions.” —{ Libera- 
tore, de Existentia Dei.) In whatever light, therefore, we view infi- 
delity, we find that it is untenable, and that men adhere to it less 
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from conviction than from caprice. Man naturally has a belief in 
the Divinity. 

From this it follows, as a direct corollary, that man not only 
must believe in, but must practise, religion. If there is a God, that 
God must be worshipped. There can be no dispute about this. 
If God is, He is benign, good, just ; He is Creator, Sovereign Mas- 
ter, Lord. We do not now speak of Him in relation to the Chris- 
tian economy. We speak of him absolutely, as God. As God, 
He is all and more than we have said He is. As God, then, He 
must be worshipped, and be worshipped by man. For man is His 
creature, and bears a relation of recipiency to God as Creator, 
Sovereign Master, Lord; to God as benign, good, and just. Man 
is, therefore, bound to worship God. God being Creator, man is 
bound to worship Him with far more justice than the child is held 
to reverence his parents. Now, this relation of man to God, this 
obligation to worship, what is it but the essence of religion? 
Given man, therefore religion follows as a corollary to God's exist- 
ence, and God's existence is a fact that all men, to be consistent, 
must concede. We think, then, we are not saying too much when 
we affirm that all men are inclined to religion. 

Our conclusion is not a little strengthened by what we see every 
day occurring around us. The topic of religion seems to be all- 
absorbing. Ever agitating, the mind is ever grappling with it, ever 
seeking to find rest by determining on some satisfactory solution. 
It is in vain that we seek to drive it from us. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not “down.” It is ever demanding settlement at our 
hands, and will give us no peace until its demands are satisfied and, 
we may add, until satisfied correctly. Outside the true religion no 
one is at rest. To this constant unrest, arising from uncertainty, 
if we leave out those who, having been born in, have persevered in, 
or having sought, have found, the true religion and in it enjoy 
peace and tranquillity, there is no exception. All else alike—and 
the infidel as well—are subject to uneasiness and discomfort of 
mind, They are ever discussing with themselves, and are ever 
ready to discuss with any other willing to enter the arena, the 
question of religion. Though we have excepted him who, enjoy- 
ing the true religion, enjoys peace, from the worry and excitement 
of unrest and the consequent all-absorbing desire of him who is 
unsettled to cross swords with an antagonist, apparent or real, in 
religious controversy, we make no exception of him to the general 
rule that religion is for all a subject of paramount interest. On 
the contrary, we say for him, even more than for others, religion 
is the uppermost thought of the mind. Now, this strange adher- 
ence of religion to the mind, this constant seeking for recognition, 
this refusal to be cast aside, is a phenomenon peculiar to religion 
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alone. Of no other subject is it true. Any other subject may by 
great effort be dismissed. We may refuse to think longer ona 
beautiful picture, a lovely face, or a handsome figure ; a poem will 
be forgotten, scientific problems will cease to interest; politics have 
their season and are succeeded by quiet ; tariff to-day may excite 
the country, but to-morrow it will be something else; even 
stocks, with all their excitement of rise and fall, of pleasure and 
profit, may loose their hold; any and all other subjects we may 
refuse to think on, but uppermost still there remains the subject of 
religion, and this by no effort can we shake off. After the mind 
has travelled about, after it has buried itself in investigation in vain 
quest of diversion and forgetfulness, unerringly and undeviatingly, 
as infallibly as the needle turns towards the pole, back must it 
turn to the old question of religion. This persistency of the sub- 
ject of religion as a problem adhering to and perplexing the mind, 
this refusal to be driven forth, leads us to conclude that the idea of 
religion is, in a wide sense at least, innate in the mind of man, and 
that just as truly as man is a rational, so may he be called a re- 
ligious, animal, “’Tis the divinity that stirs within us.” 

A circumstance in Greek history forcibly evinces this religious 
craving of the mind. We learn, on the testimony of Juvenal, 
Persius, and Horace, all of whom, however, cite the fact but to 
ridicule it, that many Greeks, after becoming convinced of the 
hollowness and sham of paganism, and perceiving its utter unten- 
ableness, were yet unwilling to abandon themselves to total unbe- 
lief. As an alternative, they chose rather to cast their lot with the 
Jews, whose religion, while not believing, they saw to be more 
consistent, and if it did not satisfy, tended, at least, to relieve them 
of the desolation of paganism, or worse, no religion. Accord- 
ingly, with this end in view, without caring for the reality, they 
adopted the letter and ceremonial of Judaism. 

As is the experience of the individual, such, also, is the universal 
experience of the race. Whenever and wherever we find man, 
there we also find religion. It was not the Jews alone who pos- 
sessed a religion. No nation, no people destitute of it has ever 
existed. Plutarch we believe it is who says, it would be more 
wonderful to find a city without walls, laws, and government, than 
a people without the knowledge of God. Trace back the history 
of nations and peoples, go back as far as history leads us ; leaving 
history, march into the realms of tradition, until tradition itself is 
lost in the “ twilight of fable,” and at no time and in no place will 
you find a people who worshipped not God in one or another 
manner. The ancient Chinese, 3370 years before Christ, followed 
a system of natural philosophy given them by the great Fo-hi. 
Succeeding this, there was introduced a religion which gave su- 
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preme homage to Tien. Subject to Tien, or Heaven, were many 
subordinate gods. In the course of time Buddhism crept in, 
The Buddhists expected a redeemer who was to come from the 
west. In India, after the pantheistic religion first practised by the 
inhabitants, Buddhism and Brahmanism had a fierce and long 
strife for the ascendency. It appears that Brahmanism was at first 
successful. But Buddhism had its day of triumph also, for we 
read that it succeeded Brahmanism. The Hindoos possessed 
sacred books which they called Vedas. ‘ These contained all re- 
vealed truths, and form the four most ancient collections of docu- 
ments bearing on religion.” Their contents were said to have 
been given by the Deity. Tradition says that Brahma appeared in 
person to the Hindoos. A most firm belief was entertained in the 
coming of a promised saviour.. The Chaldeans worshipped the 
stars. The sun was their chief god. The Persians had a dualistic 
religion. They honored Ormuzd as the true and eternal God, while 
they feared Ahriman as the spirit of darkness. What seems to be 
a later invention is that Ormuzd and Ahriman were the sons of an 
omnipotent being, Zervana Acarena. The resurrection of the dead 
was believed in, and its accomplishment was attributed to Sosoish. 
Astrology was the basis of all religion in Egypt. The chief gods 
of the Egyptians—for they had a multiplicity of deities—were Isis 
and Osiris ; and supreme honor was paid the latter, who was called 
the sun-god. But the Egyptians did not confine themselves to planets 
in their worship of gods. They worshipped animals, many of 
which they deemed sacred. The orgies of Egyptian worship are 
revolting in the extreme. In this respect the Egyptians were below 
all of the ancient nations. Two systems of religion seem to have 
obtained amongst the Greeks, one, that of the vulgar, was at first 
universal and consisted in the worship of the Olympic gods, chief 
among which was Zeus; the other was an esoteric religion, or 
religion of the wise, which gradually began to obtain ground as 
the former lost it. This second proposed a belief in a first being, 
and was altogether more deserving of consideration than the former 
religion of the Greeks; yet it was hollow and hypocritical, and 
entirely unable to satisfy the acute minds of a people who had 
become tired of sham, and longed for something more substan- 
tial to relieve them of the desolation which weighed on their spirit. 
The religion of Rome, as far as Rome possessed a religion charac- 
teristically Roman, was in form monotheistic. After Rome became 
rich and powerful, and even before, she copied Greece. Thus did 
it come that Rome worshipped so many gods that it was said of 
her that she worshipped more gods than there were planets in the 
heavens. Yet the religion of Rome never entirely lost its mono- 
theistic form. St. Augustine affirms that all the Roman gods cen- 
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tred in one. But long before Christianity appeared knocking for 
admission at her gates, Rome had ceased to possess any religion 
at all. Infidelity was the popular profession. 

To this universal existence of religion savage nations offer no 
exception. The discovery of the new world opened up a country 
inhabited by a people who must have been separated for centuries 
from the rest of mankind, but who, nevertheless, amidst virgin forests 
and trackless wastes, looked up in awe to the “Great Spirit” or 
Manitou. The inhabitants of Central Africa, as well as the Pacific 
isles, to-day practise a rude form of religion. In a word, nowhere 
and at no time do we find a people without some kind of a religion. 
Sometimes the religion found is coarse and primitive, sometimes 
sensual and hellish ; nevertheless, the practising of it even in these 
forms shows a consistency and conformity to nature of which our 
modern infidel, if we are to believe himself, is wholly bereft. 

Besides this universality of religion, teaching that the religious 
idea must be innate in the mind of*man, there are other striking 
features which will not have escaped any one’s notice. One is, that 
nearly all peoples seem to have a tradition of the fall of the race. 
Thus, for instance, the northern nations have a tradition that the 
ases or gods, in the beginning of the world, lived in Asgard or 
Paradise, from which they were expelled because of their lust and 
avarice. The Hindoos speak of four ages, in the first of which, 
called the age of truth, lived Brahma, who, because of pride, was 
expelled from Brahmapatna or Paradise. The Persians, also, on 
the teaching of the Zend-Avesta, believed that the world had four 
ages, in the first of which men dwelt in the land of Ormuzd and 
enjoyed the “hundred happinesses” ; but having allowed themselves 
to be deceived by Ahriman, they fell from their high estate. The 
Chinese have a legend, which says that before Fo-hi came into the 
world, men lived in a state of perfect happiness and in complete 
accord with the brute creation. After Fo-hi, begotten of a dragon, 
appeared, having set himself to acquire knowledge and succeeding, 
happiness, which till then reigned, was dispelled by knowledge. 
All will perceive what a similarity these traditions bear to that 
known as the Christian, founded on the Mosaic account ; also, how 
natural are the divergencies noticeable. 

A second feature is, that all nations retained a vague conception 
of the One True God. This may not at first strike all as being 
true, and yet it is, strictly. At first glance it would seem that the 
multiplicity of gods worshipped contradicted the monotheistic 
idea. A little further thought will show that it does not. Although 
many gods were recognized by ancient peoples, yet were they all 
recognized as subordinate to some one supreme God. We think it 
will be difficult to point out a single nation of which the contrary 
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is true. Authors are not over-clear on this subject, at least some 
are not; but we do not believe any author will be found asserting 
that there did not exist among all nations some traces, some vague 
memory of One True God. 

But the most noteworthy feature of this universal tradition is that 
it all pointed to the coming of a Saviour or Messiah. This is the 
central figure around which are grouped all the others, the main 
fact to the sustaining of which all others contribute. All ancient 
tradition blends into one common voice, announcing the advent of 
a Christ, who was to renew the face of the earth. Whatever else 
was rejected, whatever else men forgot in the long lapse of ages, 
this coming of a Saviour was not rejected or forgotten. Everything 
pointed towards it, everything went to give it a firm basis in the 
minds of the people. The idea as scattered may have grown dim 
and misty, its boundary lines may have become less marked, its 
shape and form less distinct ; but, instead of losing its hold on man- 
kind as these its outward marks grew vague, it seemed rather to 
obtain a firmer grasp. So bound up with the destinies of the people 
and so intimate and present had it become to them that we may 
compare it to the pinnacle of a grand edifice, made up of varied and 
diverse materials, some of which were rough enough, but were grow- 
ing into harmony as they approached the top, an edifice that had 
stood for thousands of years, around which during all this time 
had played the winds and storms, but without producing any other 
effect except to chip off the corners and gables and sombre the 
walls. 

The expectation of a Messiah was the one bright star illuminating 
the firmament of the ancient world. It begot hope in the hearts 
of peoples sunk in the gloom and despondency of paganism, and 
cheered them to look forward to the coming of a brighter and better 
day. When overcome by desolation of spirit arising from the 
hollow forms that religion, as known to them, presented to their 
imaginations, this glowing picture of the future, when the earth was 
to be blessed and happy, rose up before them to comfort and con- 
sole. The accomplishment of the reality was the bread the people 
were crying for, alas! how long crying for in vain, until, overcome by 
the disappointment of ever receiving a stone, the cry had settled 
down into one long, continuous wail, broken by but few faint notes 
of gladness. Amidst this wilderness of desolation and gloom we 
can understand, as the world grew old, what a source of joy must 
have been the thought of that promise made so many ages ago, 
whose fulfilment must be now near at hand. Ah, what a magic 
power must not its mention have had, especially for all oppressed 
and enthralled nations who looked to the Saviour’s coming as the 
day of their deliverance! How must not old faces, grown long 
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with waiting, have beamed with joy, how must not heads bowed 
with cares and troubles have been lifted up, how must not the 
hearts of all bounded as they heard the Saviour spoken of! 
Possessing such a power to charm and such a potency to soothe, 
may we not in imagination look back through the years to the 
time when the Saviour’s coming was the thought that engrossed 
all minds, and thus looking back may we not see friends, as they 
gathered about the couch of the sufferer, whisper the Saviour’s 
name, while the eyes of the sick one, as he heard it, beamed with 
strange light; or may we not see the mother, as bending o'er 
her little one to stop his infant cries, she told of the happy days 
that were to come, while, as if hushed by talismanic spell, the child 
dried his eyes and began to smile? The coming of a Saviour was 
an event ardently expected by all the ancient nations. In the east 
they pointed towards the west, in the west towards the east, as the 
place of His advent. The idea had so gained ground at the time of 
Cicero that we find it spoken of as an event certain and soon to be 
accomplished. Dionysius and his friend, Apollophanes, of the 
Areopagus, looked daily for its fulfilment. 

We have said that the Messianic tradition was universal. We 
have not, however, as yet spoken of that people who, more than 
any other, treasured the hope of its fulfilment, and who, more than 
any other—going forth to every land—caused the diffusion of this 
hope throughout the world. This was the Jewish people. From 
the time of Abraham we find the Jews, who were of Chaldzic 
origin, separating themselves from surrounding peoples, and assert- 
ing for themselves a special mission, the keeping alive of the knowl- 
edge of the One True God and of the Saviour’s coming. The 
Jews possessed a number of books which were delivered to them 
by Moses, the great law-giver. These books, the Jews claimed, 
were written under Divine inspiration. They contained an account 
of the origin of the world, of man, prescribed certain laws for gov- 
ernment, etc. According to their account, man was created out 
of the slime of the earth, after God’s own image and likeness, and 
after creation placed in Paradise, a garden of all delights. Man’s 
original condition was that of pure innocence. Having sinned, he 
fell from his high estate, became deteriorated in body and mind, 
subject to concupiscence, sorrow, death, and forfeited his rights to 
Heaven, which, if he had been faithful, was to be his. Although 
displeased at man’s sin, God, because of a great love He bore man, 
did not abandon him. Nay, He promised that, in time, a Saviour 
would be born, who would repair the ruin caused by Adam’s, the 
first man’s, sin, and re-establish harmony between earth and heaven. 
The Jews were God's chosen people. There was imposed on them 
as a binding obligation, the observance of ten commandments em- 
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bracing all the natural law. These commandments, engraven in 
tablets of stone, were given by God Himself to Moses amid the 
lightnings and thunders of Sinai. As long as the Jews observed 
them, no harm would befall the Jews themselves ; but if they de- 
parted from these laws, they—the Jews—were to be punished, or 
as Achior, in the book of Judith, so beautifully relates to Holo- 
fernes : ‘“‘ Wheresoever they went in, without bow and arrow, and 
without shield and sword, their God fought for them and overcame, 
and there was no one that triumphed over this people but when 
they departed from the worship of the Lord their God.” Such in 
brief was the Jewish tradition. By comparison, we will find that, 
in its main features, it differed not essentially from what we have 
seen was the universal tradition of mankind. Rather may we say, 
both are in full accord, proving plainly the fact and the unity ofa 
primitive revelation. The main points of agreement are: First, 
the assertion of a One God; secondly, the preservation of a re- 
membrance of the fall; and thirdly, the central point of all 
revelation, a belief in the Messiah. The Messianic idea we trace, 
therefore, to a primitive revelation, and of it we predicate the same 
universality as of the revelation on which it rests. 

But to what purpose have we established this? It may, per- 
haps, by some one be said: Granted the fact, what does it prove ? 
Granted that the Messianic idea or belief in a Saviour has always 
and everywhere existed since the beginning of the world, that it is 
universal in time and space, what from this do you deduce? The 
name of the Messiah, His nation, the time of His coming,—of these 
all that has been said tells us nothing. On the contrary, because 
of the very vagueness, and, at the same time, universality of the 
idea, the confusion becomes denser, and the difficulty of /ocating the 
Saviour all the greater. The validity of the objection, as far as it 
concerns the failure of what has been said to tell us who or what 
the Saviour was, or whether or not he has come, we cheerfully con- 
cede. In order to /ocate the Saviour, we must proceed atter a differ- 
ent method. But to accomplish this end, we do not deem it ne- 
cessary to go aside from the beaten path, despite the fact that the 
Jews, following it, with all their facilities for knowing the Saviour 
failed at His advent to recognize Him. Their failure, however, was 
not owing to ignorance or to the insufficiency of means which had 
been given for knowing the Saviour, but rather to their blind and 
stubborn prejudices. In order to locate the Messiah, it will be 
necessary merely to establish the divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
arguments by which this is done are familiar to all. We indicate 
but a few of the best known: That such a person as Jesus Christ 
existed, is a historical truth. To doubt it were to doubt all evi- 
dence. Of the existence of no other person have we so abundant 
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and irrefragable testimony. The life of Jesus may be narrated in 
a few words. He was born of a virgin, in a stable, at a village of 
Judea called Bethlehem. The circumstances surrounding his 
birth, though unknown to the world at large, were of a most extra- 
ordinary kind, clearly pointing to supernatural agency. After His 
birth, Jesus led a most retired life for thirty years, during which 
period we hear of Him but once, when, interrupting His usual quiet, 
He went to the temple where He disputed with and questioned the 
doctors of the law, at the same time surprising them by the acute- 
ness of His intellect. For three years, after He had attained the 
age of thirty, He went about preaching, teaching, and continuing 
on a larger scale what had marked His whole life, the doing of 
good toall who came in His way. During His public life He pro- 
claimed Himself the Son of God, the promised Messiah, whose 
coming the world had been so long waiting for, and, in confirma- 
tion of His assertion, wrought many signs and wonders. Although 
unable to explain the miracles He wrought, the Jews, who had ex- 
pected the Messiah to come in pomp and glory, repudiated the 
claims of Jesus, whom they saw in the garb of humility, and cul- 
minated a most unholy and brutal torturing of Him by putting 
Him to death on across. Jesus accepted the death that He might 
manifest Himself master of death. This He did by coming forth 
from the sepulchre, the third day after His burial, glorious and 
immortal. Having remained on the earth forty days, in the pres- 
ence of many witnesses, He ascended into Heaven. Such was the 
life of Jesus Christ on earth. 

He proclaimed Himself the Messiah! Were His claims true? 
The united voice of nineteen centuries answers, yes. True, here 
and there, there have always been some to deny, yet even these 
admit that, if the whole story about the long-promised Messiah be 
not a myth, then that Saviour came on earth in the person of Jesus 
Christ. The life of Jesus testifies He was the Messiah long spoken 
of and expected. The miracles He wrought, the virtues He prac- 
tised, the wisdom He displayed,—all attest divinity. In the person 
of Jesus were fulfilled, also, all that the Sibyl had announced and 
the prophets foretold of the Messiah. The time, the place, the 
circumstances of the Saviour’s coming, had all been accurately 
specified, notably by the prophets Jacob, Daniel, Aggeus and 
Malachy. In fact, every page of the Old Testament contains some- 
thing in regard to the Messiah. Now, in no point does Jesus 
contradict anything, but, on the contrary, down to the minutest 
details, agrees with everything that had been foretold of the Mes- 
siah. The conversion of the whole world to Christ, the destruc- 
tion of the synagogue which, up to Christ's time, though many 
times attacked, had never been completely overthrown; the substi- 
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tution of the new for the old economy,—all are so many facts 
attesting the divinity of Jesus. These arguments, presented in 
their full force with all their wealth of details, give us more than a 
moral; they give us a metaphysical certainty of the identity of 
Jesus with the Messiah. This is sufficient for us to believe, in all 
confidence, that Jesus is the fulfilment of the Messianic idea, that 
He is the long desired of nations, the seed of Abraham in whom 
all peoples were to be blessed. “ When John had heard in prison 
the works of Christ, sending two of his disciples, they said to Him : 
‘ Art thou he that art to come, or look we for another?’” No such 
question need we ask. We have the testimony of nigh two thou- 
sand years to assure us. We have seen the miracles and wonders 
Christ wrought, and in His person we have seen the prophecies 
fulfilled, the Sibylline oracles confirmed, the expectation of all 
antiquity answered. No, we look not for another, but in full con- 
fidence we believe that Jesus is the promised Saviour, the Son of 
God, as St. Augustine says, who, quitting the eternal mansions of 
His father, “ appeared to men, to a world in the decline of old age 
and in the throes of death, that, while everything about them was 
rapidly going to decay, He might by His presence infuse into them 
new life and vigor.” Therefore do we Christians, not only at 
Advent, but during the whole year, in expectation of His annual 
Christmas coming, sing the anthem of the prophet: “ Drop down 
dew ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the just; let 
the earth be opened, and bud forth a Saviour!” 

To sum up. We find that, by nature, man is not inclined to 
infidelity, but to religion. This universal religious idea points 
clearly to a primitive revelation, the central figure of which is the 
Messiah. We have shown that this Messiah is realized in the 
person of Christ. Christianity, therefore, or a belief in Christ, is 
as old and as wide as the world itself. Man is naturally not an 
infidel, but a Christian. This is the truth, that our partial and dis- 
cursive consideration of Religion and the Messiah has brought 
us. Can the infidel refute it? 
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IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE IN VIENNA. 


O* a former occasion, we endeavored to record briefly a few 

impressions of Vienna, and naturally attempted, in the first 
place, a brief description of some of the most striking ecclesiastical 
buildings, though in so very limited a space not a tithe of the vast 
religious wealth of this enchanting city could be given. One of 
the temporal advantages of our faith is that we find ourselves at 
home, and derive profit and instruction from that which, to those 
outside the pale, is a closed book, or, at best, devoid of meaning. 
And in Vienna the Catholic will, in a peculiar manner, find him- 
self on his own ground, for she is the capital of the only remain- 
ing country where the Church retains a large share of her ancient 
supremacy and dignity ; while, it may be added, nowhere will the 
Catholic traveller meet with a heartier welcome and readier assist- 
ance from her clergy. To the antiquarian the city of Vienna is 
full of boundless interest. To the student of art, whether music or 
painting, the magnificent opera house, concerts, vocal and orches- 
tral, and the treasures of the collections of all kinds will furnish an 
inexhaustible source of occupation and pleasure. The galleries of 
painting and sculpture, one might well say, are all public, for even 
those which are nominally private are open to all comers, through 
the munificence of the princely owners, and the tourist is free to 
wander at will through the stately halls of the Czerwins, the Liecht- 
ensteins, the Harrachs andthe Schonborns. Lastly, we would add, 
to the mere faneur there is no city in the world that offers greater 
attractions. 

We believe that, to the gentle influence of the Church in Austria, 
where, save during the reign of Joseph II., she has always been 
undisturbed in her rights, are due the charming manners of the 
people,—a geniality reminding one much of Ireland, a cordiality 
that at once puts strangers at their ease, and which is as different 
from the boorishness of the Prussian as light from darkness. The 
word, gemiithlich the shibboleth of the Viennese, is difficult to 
translate satisfactorily, but the sense of the adjective is soon real- 
ized. Teutonia is essentially the land of ceremony, but in Prussia, 
with all its many forms, there is no courtesy,—one meets only 
with etiquette. In Austria only is found the true politeness which 
is, after all, no more than respect for the feelings of one’s neighbors. 

To-day entry into Vienna is free. No papers or passports are 
demanded, and the mysteries of one’s luggage are respected by 
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the politest of douaniers. A greater contrast to the system of 
thirty years ago could not well be imagined. Then Vienna was 
said to be as hard to enter as Heaven. Often enough an offer of 
the personal responsibility of some well-known citizen did not save 
the traveller from espionage, and his correspondence from sys- 
tematic overhauling in case of suspicion. He might console him- 
self as well as he could with the thought that the ambassador's 
letter-boy received the same polite attention. There is a story 
told of a certain English envoy at the Court of Austria, in the 
time of Metternich, who, smarting under the constant tampering 
with his letters, ordered, one day, an alteration in the seals, 
but of so slight a character as to escape the lynx-eyed postal spies, 
who continued to open and close the letters with a seal of the 
old pattern. Proof positive was thus obtained of the treachery. 
Shortly afterwards the diplomatists met in a drawing-room, and 
the envoy took the opportunity to say in the most friendly man- 
ner possible: “ By the way, Prince, would you kindly let your 
employees know that we have for some time been using a differ- 
ent seal?” Les maladroits/ exclaimed Metternich, for once off 
his guard. He shortly departed, and doubtless /es maladroits 
had subsequently a very uncomfortable interview with their master. 

Now the Viennese postal arrangements are equal to those of 
London. The letter-boxes, painted bright yellow, and bearing the 
double-headed eagle, are cleared a dozen times daily, and there 
is, in addition, an excellent pneumatic tube post for the rapid con- 
veyance of messages in the old town, 

But, though English-speaking travellers are free to come and go 
without passports or other documents, no prudent tourist will 
enter Austria, or, indeed, any other European country except 
Belgium, without a passport of recent date, or at least some posi- 
tive evidence of identity. Over and over again it has happened to 
some luckless wight, ignorant of the language of the country, to 
be pounced upon by the police in mistake for some malefactor, 
and in the absence of documentary evidence,,to be detained for 
hours, or even days. The police of Vienna inherit the Metternich 
traditions. They are smiling and courteous like the rest of the 
world, but one feels they have no uneasiness, for they know all 
about everybody. The ordinary policeman’s uniform is smartand 
tasty: a short, dark, patrol jacket, gray trousers, and a black, 
peaked cap, with a red band. Heisarmed with asabre, and wears 
on the breast his badge on a metal plate hung round the neck by 
a steel chain. They are a good-looking body of men, with quite 
a dapper, light-cavalry appearance, in marked contrast to the 
police of northern Teutonic latitudes, where the system—the 
“ fortiter in modo” as well as “ in re’’—is reflected in the uniform 
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of cumbrous helmet and long, military freck-coats. As a rule, 
too, the types of face seen under the Pichke/haube are very un- 
pleasant, nor will an attempt to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
owner receive anything but a rebuff. In Frankfort-on-the- Main, 
we believe, above all other places, the insolent brutality of the police 
has passed into a proverb, and many are the angry tales we have 
heard of their interferences and aggression. In Vienna, as else- 
where, the work of the police is commonly facilitated by the sys- 
tem of notifying at once all arrivals and departures. On reaching 
his abode, the traveller has put before him a little blue paper called 
the Meld Zettel or notice-ticket. Thereon he is invited to inscribe 
his name and surname, his profession and his place of birth, 
as well as his habitual dwelling. He must state his age and 
religion, also whether he be single, married, or a widower. If 
married, the names and ages of his wife and children must be 
given. The day of his departure must be notified by his landlord, 
or his representative, who must also furnish the address to which 
he is bound. In casethese minute inquiries should fail to impress, 
a note is appended, wherein it is set forth that neglect to forward 
the report within twenty-four hours will be punished by arrest or 
a fine, while the penalty for a false declaration will be imprison- 
ment from three days toa month. Thus the traveller is gently 
kept in hand, and, without his suspicions being excited, may be 
watched from one end of the empire to the other. 

But the first business on arrival isto decide ona place of abode, 
and to a complete stranger this is rather bewildering. The hotels 
are very numerous, and of every shade of quality, from the colos- 
sal “ Imperial” and “ Grand,” on the Karnthner Ring, down to 


the modest “ garni” where a traveller, with some knowledge of 


German, may have excellent sleeping accommodation for a sum 
so small as to seem ridiculous. In the modern hotels prices rule 
very high, and they are not much less in the “ Erzherzog Karl” 
and “ Goldener Lemm,” both old-fashioned houses of high repute, 
and situated, the former in the Karnthner Strasse, and the latter 
across the Danube canal on the road to the Prater. A traveller 
who does not mind noise, and who cares to see a thoroughly 
cheerful hotel of the old style, might do worse than try the “ Konig 
von Ungarn,” or the “ Ungarische Krone,” the latter in a street of 
celestial title, the “ Himmelpforte Garse.” Both are hard by the 
Cathedral, and are considerably frequented by Magyars. 

In most hotels the rooms are large, and the furniture is hand- 
some, but carpets are few and far between, while the washing 
accommodation is often Lilliputian, 

For families, private apartments, which may be readily obtained, 
with or without board, are decidedly preferable, if for quiet only. 
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For what with the furious driving through the narrow streets, and 
what one may call the “ domestic” noises of the hotels where 
people seem never to go to bed, and converse all night in stento- 
rian tones, sleep is obtainable only by those having good nerves. 
One point, at any rate, is worth remembering. In the Austrian 
hotels there is always a large room on the ground floor called the 
“ Gast-Zimmer,” where refreshments are served in a somewhat 
rough style, and at very moderate prices to suit the poorer class ; 
in fact, it, to some extent, resembles the “ Tap” of English hotels. 
This resort is open nearly all night, and the unfortunate tourist, to 
whom has been assigned a room immediately over it, will find 
sleep impossible. It is, therefore, a good rule never to accept a 
room on the evfreso/, no matter how attractive, without ascertain- 
ing that it is not too near the “ Gast-Zimmer.” Hotel life in 
Vienna is expensive, and exorbitantly so for those who would, in 
ordinary English fashion, take their meals in the house. Except 
in the large modern hotels, which mostly date from about the 
period of the '73 Exhibition, there is no taé/e d'héte ; but all have 
restaurants which are open to ali comers, and where the traveller 
may dine at a fixed price, or may lose himself in the intricacies 
of a Viennese Carte du jour, which is often harder to read than to 
understand. 

In the hotel-restaurant everything is paid for on the spot, to the 
great simplification of the hotel bill, which merely consists of the 
charge for bedroom and attendance. Hence, there is no conscience- 
stricken stealing past the office-window, at which reproachful faces 
are visible, but the traveller passes out to his dinner in peace, re- 
ceiving on the way an appropriate benediction from the porter, 
together with the title of nobility. Under ordinary circumstances 
every meal, even breakfast, is taken at a café, and thus at least half 
the expense is saved. There are some little peculiarities in the 
way of living, which the visitor will do well to note, and do at 
Vienna as Vienna does. As a rule breakfast is taken early, and is 
always a light meal, consisting only of coffee and rolls, butter being 
conspicuous by its absence unless specially called for. This may 
seem little enough. But the coffee is so deliciously fragrant, and 
the rolls are such toothsome morsels, such masterpieces of the 
pictorial art, of all shapes and flavors, each more delicious than the 
other, that it would be nothing short of sacrilege to defile them 
with dubious butter. Bread in Austriais excellent; butin Vienna 
it reaches a pitch of perfection unknown elsewhere, even in Spain. 
The coffee is usually served in a large tumbler, well mixed with 
milk and with a spoonful of cream frothed on the surface. This 
is called mélange—coflee with less milk is called capusiner and 
its name suggests its color. Cream is in Vienna called oders 
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and shlag-obers or whipped cream is a favorite dainty., The ex- 
cellence of the Vienna coffee is not surprising, for in that city the 
fragrant berry was first introduced to Christendom. In 1683, when 
Vienna was besieged by the Turks under Kara Mustapha, whose 
skull is seen in the museum of the arsenal, a young Pole, by name 
George Kulczycki, volunteered to enter the enemies’ lines asa spy. 
Thanks to his thorough knowledge of the Turkish language and 


his disguise as a dervish, he accomplished his mission, returning 
with information which enabled the combined attack in front and 
rear of the Turks to be concerted and secured so signal a triumph 


for the Christian arms. As a reward for his courage, Kulezycki 
was presented by the municipality with a house in the Leopold- 
stadt and at his request the innumerable sacks of coffee berries 
abandoned by the Turks, in their flight, were handed over to him. 
Thus he founded the first cv/é, to which he gave the name of the 
“ Blaue flasche" (the Blue-bottle), and this by degrees became the 
resort of all that was brilliant and witty in Vienna. Here the 
popular singer “Augustin,” the “ du licter Augustin ” of the immortal 
popular tune, gave forth his most satirical verses. With the death 
of Kulczycki ended the monopoly he had secured. Vienna was 
seized with a perfect mania for everything Turkish. Cafes opened 
in all directions, and have ever since retained their popularity. 
Not only are the refreshments offered therein excellent, but the 
service is a model to the rest of the world. The Viennese waiter 
is the prince of servants and a past-master in his art. He is sought 
for far and wide for his activity, good temper and courtesy. The 
instant a visitor enters a café, the waiter at a glance divines his 
nationality, and, with a kindly hospitality that has nothing obsequi- 
ous about it, hastens to bring him, if he be alone, such newspapers 
as will be likely to please him, for the Vienna cafés are provided 
with a profusion of newspapers of all nations. 

The hour of dinner—for we may as well exhaust the all-impor- 
tant food question—varies, but is almost always from I to 3. It is 
hard to find good cooking. The cwzs:ne is essentially international, 
like the people. The most refined restaurants are those of the best 
hotels, while Sacher opposite the Grand Opera may be considered 
the Brebant of Vienna, and there are many others of high rank, 
such as those of the Breyings. But after all, the typical Viennese 
restaurants are the large beer cellars, of which the great establish- 
ment of Dreher, the renowned brewer, is one of the most remark- 
able. Here, at the hour of the midday meal, the noise and bustle, 
the incessant coming and going of all sorts and conditions of men, 
are not a little bewildering, nor is the constant passage up and 
down of peripatetic vendors of all sorts of wares, from newspapers 
and pamphlets to statuary and paper collars, conducive to tran- 
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quillity. At the first glance the menu seems almost hopeless even 
to the traveller who speaks German, owing to the number of 
words of Hungarian, Bohemian and Croatian origin, though, when 
divested of their disguise, the dishes are generally of a simple sort. 
Two Hungarian //afs are very popular. One is “ paprika-huker”’ 
or chicken served with a sauce containing capsicum, and of a 
pleasantly warm flavor. The other is a kind of grill, called “ gul- 
yas.” This is a Hungarian word meaning “shepherd,” and doubt- 
less refers to the simple cookery that prevails among these men 
when watching their flocks on the Hungarian “steppes” far from 
any habitation. The varieties of braised and stewed beef are end- 
less, and “ husaren-braten,” “ofener-braten” and “marine braten” are 
strongly recommended. Young and tender pork served with 
juniper berries, and bearing the quaint title of “yungferu braten,” 
is a very favorite dish, but the flavor seems strange at first. Vege- 
tables appear under all sorts of strange names unknown in other 
parts of Germany, but are generally well cooked. Cauliflower is 
here called “karviol,” and one of the genuine Viennese dishes is a 
mixture of rice and peas, called “ risi-bisi,” which will be found very 
tasty. The traveller will find it prudent to abstain, at any rate in 
hot weather, from the crabs, and tempting little lobsters called 
“scampi,” which are brought hither from the Adriatic. The fish 
market, held on the “ Franz-Josef Quai” beside the Danube Canal, 
is well worth a visit. “ Huchen,” a kind of trout, and “ schill-fisch,” 
a large and bony fish of the carp variety, are natives of the Danube, 
as also is “sterling,” a fish much resembling sturgeon in the color 
of its flesh. From the “ Platten-See,” a great lake nearly fifty miles 
long, near Agram, comes the “ fogasch,” a succulent fish of excel- 
lent flavor. 

The Austrian wines obtainable in Vienna are delicious,—so much 
so that it is a matter of wonder how little is exported, at any rate 
under its own name. Austria has for centuries been a wine-grow- 
ing country. The Emperor Charles IV., in 1368, brought from 
Burgundy vines which were planted at Melnik and Czernosek in 
Upper Austria, whence to this day come wines of a very high 
class. The town and vineyards of Melnik, situated north of 
Prague, at the confluence of the Moldau and Elbe, form part of the 
domain of Prince Lobkowitz, whose palace at Vienna in the rococo 
style gives its name to a square in the old city. 

The wines of Hungary have obtained a world-wide reputation, 
but there are Austrian wines quite as good which are unknown 
beyond the frontiers. The most popular is “ Voslauer,” a red wine 
made around Voslau, a charming resort about eighteen miles south 
of Vienna, on the line to Triest. This district for several years 
has been favored with splendid vintages, and the growths of Herr 
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Schlumberger bear favorable comparison with the best of the 
wines of Burgundy. On the same line of railway and still nearer 
to the capital are the vineyards of Gumpoldskirchen, whence a 
choice white wine is produced. North of the city there are vine- 
yards in profusion, and from the summit of the lofty Kahlenberg, 
a charming excursion now made without fatigue by the “rack and 
pinion ” railway, a fine view is obtained of vine-covered hills stretch- 
ing in all directions and even extending down to the suburbs of 
the city. Around the Augustinian monastery of Klosterneuburg, 
a superb white wine is grown; the red also is excellent, though 
of less repute. This palatial monastery owes to its vineyards a 
large portion of its vast wealth. The treasury with its profusion 
of rich altar plate may be visited by the permission of the Abbot— 
also the “ Kaiserzimmer,” or grand hall adorned with rare old 
tapestry. 

In the Leopold’s Kapelle of the monastery is the celebrated 
Altar of Verdun, consisting of fifty-one plates of metal bearing 
rough representations of Biblical subjects (“ Nie//s” work) and dating 
from 1181. These are the earliest attempts at engraving known 
to be in existence anywhere. Indeed it is considered by many 
that the art originated with Maso Finiguerra, in 1450. The chapter 
house posseses some rich thirteenth-century stained-glass win- 
dows. 


Another curious relic preserved here is the ancient archiducal 
hat that was used at the ceremony of taking the oath of homage 
and fealty to the Archdukes. 

Che wines of the estate may be had in perfection at the Stifts- 
Keller or Monastery Cellar hard by, and in an adjacent house may 
be seen a monster cask almost as large as the celebrated giant of 


Heidelberg. 

In addition to these, the wis du pays, the wines of Styria 
are obtainable in Vienna, and some of them, such as the “ Pickerer,”’ 
“ Kirschbacher,” and “Sandberger,” from the neighborhood of 
Gratz, are excellent. Istria and Dalmatia both send to Vienna 
juantities of wine which is well worth atrial. At the “ Dalmatian 
Keller.” if the. Dorn Garse may be tasted the “ Terrano” and 
“ Tstriano,” as the two chief ws ordinaires of Triest are called. 

The Jatter.is-a remarkably full-bodied wine, black as ink and of 
full flavor, but is usualy drunk mixed with water, “ Refosco.” A 
dark sweet. wine should: be ‘tasted with reverence; for it is said to 
be the .wine whose praises Horace has ‘sung.. The vineyards of 
Dalmatia ate at present-but roughly tilled, but. there is no doubt 
that hereafter, with more care bestowed on.the cultivation of the 
grape‘and in the making of the wine; a prosperous future lies be- 
fore that country. --Before leaving the. subject of wine, it may be 
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mentioned that the traveller should not leave Vienna without 
visiting the “ Esterhazy ” wine altar in the Haarhof. 

This ancient and most quaint establishment, at which Hungarian 
wine is sold, is open only for four hours each day, viz., from eleven 
to one, and from five to seven o'clock. A flight of steps leads 
down to the cellar, and the scene in it at noon is very amusing. 
There are no chairs, tables or gas-lights. A few coarse tallow 
candles yield such light as customers appear to require. The 
vaulted roof is black and smoky with the dirt of ages. Along the 
walls are ranged rough oak benches, worn and greasy—while 
upon them are seated those customers who prefer to consume their 
refreshment on the premises. At the extremity of the cellar is the 
counter formed of planks simply resting on two barrels, and 
behind this barrier the cellar men, with aprons on and their sleeves 
rolled up, are hard at work raising and filling bottles, jugs and 
glasses, while a clerk seated at his desk, his snuff-box and a goblet 
of wine before him, notes down every sale. Lost in the obscurity 
beyond, one can distinguish the outline of two long rows of barrels. 
So great is often the crowd at the counter that a guweue has 
to be made of those coming to receive their supply, and among 
them all classes are represented. Wealthy merchants drop in 
for a glass, and servants come with bottles to be filled. For 
although only two varieties of wine are sold, both are of excellent 
quality. Hither and thither move perambulating vendors of 
sausages and other delicacies, while many of the poorer visitors 
bring with them the materials for a substantiai meal. The clouds 
of tobacco smoke, the babel of tongues, and the ceaseless move- 
ment to and fro of the crowd seen through the dim light, make 
up a quaintly picturesque scene. 

In every part of the Austrian empire pure wine is the ordinary 
drink of rich and poor. As a consequence those establishments 
for the sale of consolation that ruin French workmen, are un- 
known. In Vienna one finds no assommoirs. A few dram- 
shops there are hidden away in corners as though ashamed of 
themselves, and subject to very strict police regulations. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon all the world takes coffee. The 
cafés are all crowded, and it is difficult for casual visitors to find a 
place. The amount of time spent at the café must be enormous. 
There are many who for years have been seen at the same hour in 
the same seat at the same café reading the same newspaper, and 
the presence of a stranger in the accustomed seat would be strongly 
resented, though such a catastrophe would probably be averted by 
the waiter’s dexterity. Regular visitors are called Stammgdaste 
as opposed to /aufende the name given to chance customers. 
The traveller who wishes to see his English or American paper 
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promptly will always find it ready for him as soon as he is recog- 
nized as a Stammegaste. 

It is on returning home at night that the visitor encounters a 
regulation altogether peculiar to this city. Paris has long groaned 
under the tyranny of the concierge, but the Vienna porter is 
entrusted with much greater powers. He is called the Haus- 
meister, and master of the situation he undoubtedly is. After ten 
o'clock the Hausmeister is entitled to a fee of ten hreuzers 
(nominally equal to two pence, English money, though actually of 
less value) for each time he opens the house door. And not only 
is the sum exacted for entrance, but for exit also, and thus any one 
who entertains a few friends in the evening at his rooms puts 
quite a handsome sum into the pocket of the Aausmeister. On 
unsuspecting strangers the tax is often levied twice over by means 
of tricks such as the following: One-of our first evenings in 
Vienna we naturally passed at the opera. On returning to our 
door in a cab, we entered and paid the Aausmeister his fee, but not 
having sufficient small change to pay the cabman, had to go up- 
stairs to fetch it. On returning we found the great door again 
closed, nor could we open it without the Aausmeister, who again 
demanded ten kreuzers for doing so, and would probably have 
shut us out again, with a view to a third edition of the ten kreu- 
zers had we not stood within the doorway and called the cabman to 
us. The Aausmetster has, of course, an exact knowledge of all 
that takes place within the house, and his office is greatly coveted. 
He is for the most part a majestic creature, though usually affable 
and smiling. Inthe best houses he is adorned with a tail-coat and 
brass buttons and an ample red waistcoat—but in houses of less 
pretensions his costume is often more or less dégagé ; so much so, 
indeed, in the hot season as to be startling to English prejudices. 
In the morning he unbends, and may be seen sweeping out and 
watering the court-yard and forte-cochére, receiving the saluta- 
tions of and exchanging scraps of gossip with passers-by. On 
fine Sunday afternoons he installs himself with his wife and olive- 
branches on chairs at the door, or, if the thoroughfare be not too 
frequented, he occupies a comfortable position on the pavement 
outside. Here the family are in a position to observe all that takes 
place and to criticise pleasantly the dress and appearance of the 
inmates as they pass out to their Sunday afternoon excursions. 
He receives his tax with a simple “thank you,” as being his due. 
The national and (alas! that it must be said) old fashioned ex- 
pression of thanks is “ Ich kiiss die hande” (I kiss your hands), 
and the phrase falls pleasantly on the ear in these matter-of-fact 
times like an echo of days long past. It is now almost entirely 
confined to the poorer class. Servants invariably use it, and indeed 
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very commonly put it into practice by way of emphasis. It is odd to 
hear a railway porter say, “ Ich kiiss die hande.” At our arrival 
in Vienna porters were scarce at the station and in such demand 
that one had only time to ejaculate “hande,” ere he dashed off to 
another traveller. “ Baksheesh” is the essence of Viennese ex- 
istence. Every one is tipped on every possible occasion, and cab- 
drivers, postmen, and shop porters ali expect gratuities. Even the 
tram-car conductors have established a claim, which, however, is 
evidently not binding on the poorer classes. For almost all jour- 
neys by tram-cars the fare is eight kreuzers, and the odd two kreu- 
zers are generally given to the conductor, who is wretchedly paid 
and hard worked. An amusing bit of pantomime occurs over 
this transaction. The traveller hands his ten-kreuzer piece to the 
conductor, who fumbles in his bag for the change—somewhat 
anxiously if the traveller be evidently a foreigner and possibly 
ignorant of local customs. The traveller waves his hand depre- 
catingly, as who should say, “ Pray keep the change.” The con- 
ductor doffs his cap politely, and says, “ Ich danke recht sehr,” or 
some such phrase, as though such a thing had never happened in 
the course of his experience. The tram-cars themselves are poor 
affairs, with seats arranged in a variety of ways—sometimes cross- 
ways, sometimes lengthways, and in some instances chairs are 
used. The overcrowding is fearful, and is only limited by the 
number of passengers who can somehow manage to hang on to 
the platforms of the vehicle. In winter-time the atmosphere in- 
side the closed doors is offensive. The fares are low and the 
entire circuit of the old city may be made for eight kreuzers by 
means of the system of correspondence tickets or “umsteige 
billeté.” 

But if the tram-way cars are bad, the omnibuses are far worse. 
Generally of a dirty canary-color and of all sorts of quaint shapes 
and of various degrees of decay, they have compartments of first 
and second class, and some even coupfés for smokers. At present 
steam tram-ways are not allowed inside the city, but outside the 
“lines towards Mussdorf there is one. It runs along the carriage 
road, and it is the delight of the engineers to make their engines 
puff and snort so as to goad passing horses to madness and their 
drivers to fury. 

Cheap and good means of conveyance is a want in Vienna, for 
the cabs are expensive. There are two varieties, the one-horse 
cabs or ¢inspanner, and the two-horse carriages or fiacres. The 
latter are sumptuously fitted, and the wiry little horses, with their 
heads adorned with plumes, well adapted for their business. The 
drivers form a class by themselves, and one thoroughly character- 
istic of the city. The driver of a fiacre is proud of his profession. 
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He is generally the owner of his carriage and horses, which are 
kept in the best condition. He almost always wears ear-rings, is 
good looking, smartly dressed, and overflowing with good humor. 
He always has a don mot ready to hand. As the visitor ap- 
proaches a cab-stand, he is observed at a distance by the group of 
drivers, who cease their discussion, doff their hats and intimate 
courteously by gestures that their vehicles are at his disposition. 
As he passes, a jolly, smiling driver, hat in hand, accosts him, and 
invites him to take a drive. The average Briton under these 
circumstances becomes embarrassed, and his shyness makes him 
walk by with an air of haughtiness quite foreign to his thoughts. 
A good deal of harmless banter follows him. He may hear a 
voice say: “ Don't worry his Grace. Don't you know the doctor 
has ordered his Grace to take walking exercise?" Sometimes 
there is a pleasant criticism of the apparently haughty one’s face, 
figure or dress; though he generally remains in ignorance of it, 
for a long residence in Vienna is necessary to understand the 
patois. These fiacre drivers are the spoiled children of Vienna. 
They receive enormous four-doires—they are addressed as “du” 
and petted by all the world. They drive at break-neck speed and 
pull up dead at certain crossings over which they are bound to 
walk. 

The streets of Vienna—that is to say, the streets of the old city 
—have a wonderful charm. No two houses are alike. All are 
very high, and have large porte-cochéres, frequently guarded by 
caryatides of every quaint form imaginable. The principal business 
streets are the Karnthner Strasse, the Kohlmarkt, and the Graben, 
which unites the other two. The shops are extremely attractive, 
both as to their wares and the mode of exhibiting them. After a 
visit to Vienna, the shops of Paris look poor by contrast. The 
leather goods are renowned, especially those thousand and one 
little nicknacks, of purses, letter-cases, card-cases, etc., included 
under the generic name of“ galanterie waaren.” Fancy metal work 
is now all the rage. Bohemia is noted for its garnets, and lovely 
specimens of this little-valued stone are to be found here. The 
variety of costumes and national types contributes to the picturesque- 
ness of the streets. The ladies show in their dress a decided lean- 
ing to bright colors, while the use of paint and powder is universal. 
The women of the poorer classes either go bareheaded or wear 
mantles of lace infinitely more becoming than bonnets. The 


method of dressing the hair, even among the poorest, is very 
elaborate, and evidently requires skill. In the streets one meets 
the Slav travelling tinker, in his curious rags and broad-brimmed 
hat, his legs and feet swathed in bandages, and his bundle of tin 
saucepans and kettles on his back; the Bohemian musician, who 
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wanders from house to house, giving a concert in the court-yard, 
until ejected by the “ Hausmeister ;” the vendor of apples and 
onions, with his basket on his arm. This latter class are spoken 
of as “ Croaten,” albeit they are no more Croats than the sausages 
sold at every corner and called “ Frankfurter" are natives of that 
city on the Main. The Poles, the Wallachians and Serfs are 
now, alas! rarely seen in their national dress, or what remains ot 
it. But the Hungarian usually wears a loose, gray jacket, gener- 
ally frogged and braided with green, and his low-crowned, felt hat 
is ornamented with cock’s feathers. The Jews, who are very nu- 
merous, affect long, flowing robes, of dark color, and often trimmed 
with fur. The hair and beard are worn long,and elaborately curled. 
At home the curls are kept in papi/lottes, and, if common report 
is trustworthy, rarely disturbed by the comb. The Jews are the 
creditors of the entire nation, and, therefore, little loved. They 
have only been completely emancipated since 1856. Even in 
1849 they were not allowed to pass the night in Vienna, without 
the written permission of the police, which had to be renewed 
every fourteen days. The streets of the new city are compara- 
tively uninteresting, and of what may be called the cosmopolitan 
style of architecture. The exception is the magnificent Ring- 
strasse, a colossal work now in the main completed, though the 
details are still wanting. Its average breadth is nearly sixty yards, 
and it is lined with handsome buildings, some, perhaps, more showy 
than tasteful. To attempt a description of them would be useless, 
and it will only be necessary to refer briefly to three of them. On 
the Franzen’s Ring stands the new Rathhaus or Hotel de Ville, 
built in the Italian palatial style from designs by Schmidt, and or- 
namented with a profusion of statues. This building, with its 
seven court-yards, the largest surrounded by arcades, its endless 
council chambers, committee-rooms and grand halls, is well worth 
a visit. The space in front is laid out as a public garden, and here 
twice a week a military band discourses sweet music for the 
public benefit. : 

Further on along the Franzen’s Ring, a great architectural 
contrast is seen in the “ Reichsrathsgebande,” or House of Parlia- 
ment, in the Greek style, from designs by Hansen. The chamber 
of deputies, on the left, and the senate, on the right, form two 
separate buildings, ornamented with bas-reliefs, and surmounted 
by quadrige. Further along, the new grand opera house, in the 
Renaissance style, is reached. This magnificent building was 
literally the death of its architects, for one of them, Van der Niill, 
strangled himself in a fit of insanity, and his colleague, Siccards- 
bey, died of an illness brought on by worry and anxiety, caused 
by the bitter criticism and opposition his work excited. It was 
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commenced in 1861, and was hardly completed in 1870. The 
exterior is a little disappointing, and does not compare favorably 
with the Grand Opera House at Paris, but the interior is undoubt- 
edly superior to any theatre in the world. In the auditorium are 
seats for three thousand spectators, who have, every one of them, 
a good view of the stage. The house is handsomely decorated 
in white and gold, while the lighting and ventilation are absolutely 
perfect ; in fact, no detail that could in any way contribute to the 
comfort of visitors has béen neglected. The private boxes are 
furnished with mirrors, and extend through a sort of ante-room. 
On the level of the first tier of boxes is the grand foyer, adorned 
with spirited paintings of operatic scenes by Schwind, and busts 
of celebrated composers. Through the foyer access is obtained 
to an open loggia looking upon the Boulevard, and decorated 
with fine frescos representing scenes from “ I| Flauto Magico,” by 
Mozart. On pedestals, to the right and left, above the balcony, 
are winged horses which were put upin 1870. The Imperial box 
occupies the centre of the house, and behind it is the private Im- 
perial foyer, as large as a throne-room. The stalls are very com- 
fortable, and, by means of a spring, close automatically when the 
visitor rises from his seat, so that a clear passage is always left. 
Moreover, every one has a footstool anda place to deposit his 
hat. The arrangements on the stage are wonderful in their com- 
pleteness. There is never any confusion or unsteadiness in the 
changes of scenery, the opening and closing of traps, etc., which 
are all carried out by means of steam and clectricity. There are 
nearly seven hundred persons on the permanent staff of this vast 
establishment. During the summer season, when the house is 
closed, permission may be readily obtained to inspect it, and it is 
well worth a visit. 

A word must be said of the “ Volk’s-garten,” a pretty and shady 
garden hard by, which was laid out by the Emperor Francis in 
1824. Here the world-famed Edward Strauss presides over an 
orchestra which, under his direction, has obtained a perfection of 
ensemble, a spirit, and a delicacy truly marvellous. The antics of 
Strauss himself, as, violin in hand, he conducts, and occasionally, 
when carried away by enthusiasm, dances a few waltz steps, are 
looked upon with amused reverence by the spectators, for Strauss 
is the popular idol. Admission to the inclosed portion of the 
garden in which the concert takes place, is obtained by a small 
payment, and on summer evenings no pleasanter resort is to be 
found in Vienna. 

One of the first questicns the tourist will ask himself, with some 
surprise, is, “ Where is the beautiful blue Danube?” The river 
Danube—as a rule, anything but blue—flows at a distance of sev- 
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eral miles from the city, and only an arm of it, called the “ Dan- 
ube Canal,” passes through the city. The river-steamboats that 
descend from Vienna to Pesth are too large to enter this canal, 
and passengers are conveyed to and from the landing-place in the 
main stream by small steam-launches. 

To reach the Danube, one must pass the Prater, the celebrated 
park, more than 4000 acres in extent. The Prater became the 
property of the Imperial family in 1570, and was used as a hunting 
ground until 1766, when the Emperor Joseph II. threw it open to 
the public. It is reached by the busy “ Praterstrasse,” at the end 
of which is a large, circular, open space, called the “ Praterstern.” 
Out of this radiate two main avenues—the “ Ausstellung’s Allee” 
and the “ Haupt Allee "which cut the Prater into three fan- 
shaped sections, The “ Haupt Allee" is bordered by a quad- 
ruple row of fine chestnut trees, and is the resort of all the fashion- 
able world during the month of May. Here are seen the smartest 
carriages and horses, with servants in gorgeous liveries. The car- 
riages of the nobility have not unfrequently a Hungarian chasseur 
on the box, wearing an immense plumed hat-bonnet. 

But by far the most interesting part of the Prater lies beyond 
the main avenue and is called the Volk's Prater or Wurstel Prater, 


from the word Wurstel, a buffoon. The scene here is very char- 
acteristic, and recalls the expression of Mephistopheles, “ Hier ist’s 
so lustig wie im Prater.” Every Sunday afternoon a sort of 
carnival is held. It is the Champs Elysees, the Fair of St. Cloud, 
the Bois de Boulogne and many more all rolled into one. At 
every step one passes theatres, circuses, menageries, displays of 
athletes and shows of every imaginable kind, fat ladies, living 


skeletons, three-legged ponies and two-headed calves innumerable ; 
while in all directions are to be seen beer gardens, cafés, and res- 
taurants in profusion. Around the most popular entertainments 
—at our first visit it was the switchback railway—the crowd is so 
dense that one can only pass with difficulty. On fine Sunday 
afternoons literally all Vienna turns out “on pleasure bent.” Whole 
families, fathers, mothers and children, and often grandfathers and 
grandmothers too, young girls with their sweethearts, soldiers of 
every branch of the service, all make their way to the Prater and 
swell the vast multitude of pleasure-seekers. In and out among 
the crowd the venders of eatables, especially sausages and cheese, 
push their way with their baskets on their arms, the former with 
their cry of “ salami,” “ salamuzzi,” for Vienna has but little ofa 
German air about it. Eating, drinking and dancing go on every- 
where—for there is a concert or an orchestra in full blast every 
few gardens. But with all the bustle and excitement there is no 
disorder. The noise is deafening, but there is no foul language, 
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and the scenes of disgusting brutality and coarseness that disgrace 
Hyde Park any Sunday afternoon are unknown. Nowhere is a 
policeman to be seen. All are eager to enjoy themselves, and do 
so without making themselves offensive to others. A friend to 
whom we made some remarks on this subject, seemed amazed at 
the idea. 

No visitor should fail to see the “ Wurstel Prater” in holiday 
time, for nowhere else wiil he get so clear an insight into the habits 
and behavior of the masses in Vienna. 

Vienna is preéminently the city of pleasure, and after a sojourn 
there Paris seems melancholy. The Parisian is devoted to pleas- 
ure, but he counts the cost, which the Viennese never does. No- 
where else do thousands of people slave and starve at home for 
five or six days, that they may scrape together the funds for a 
jollification on the seventh. And yet this is the normal condition 
in Vienna. The workman toils that he may have money for his 
Sunday outing, and if anything remains over, the “ blauer Montag” 
or blue Monday sees it gone. He betakes himself to the suburbs, 
to Hernals or Doebling, where he regales himself with “ heurigen,”’ 
as the newly made wine is called. 

Each vine grower is at liberty, during a certain period, to vend 
his own wines; a branch of fir shading the door is the invitation to 
enter. If the cash is all spent, Monday may be passed in sleep. 
But the Viennese is not lazy. He pursues pleasure eagerly, and 
when not so engaged can work, but he prefers to dance, and is 
prepared to do so on all occasions—as he did after Solferino and 
Sadowa. Vienna is now the only great capital in touch, as it 
were, with the past. Social changes have been slower to take hold 
here than elsewhere. But the tide has turned; and those who 
have not yet seen this most fascinating city should do so while 
the charm of the old natural gayety, courtesy and gentleness still 


lingers. 
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ALESSANDRO MANZONI. 


Alessandro Manzoni. Reminiscense di Cesare Canta. Milano. Fratelli 
Treois. 1882. 


T is the blessed gift of some men, living and dead, to inspire 
warm personal attachments, and this was Alessandro Man- 
zoni’s. His friend, Cesare Cantu, writing of him, brings us within 
the charm of his presence and influence by the magnetism of his 
own devotion. The author of “I Promessi Sposi,” is a friend 
already to those of us who have moved through the fine air where 
Cardinal Federigo and Lucia have their being; but having read 
Cantu’s two volumes, we distinctively realize that that pure atmos- 
phere was native to Manzoni himself, and that at no time could he 
have written of things that were not of virtue, and of praise, and 
of good report. 

We learn that his life knew its hour of doubt, and that his faith 
was bought with a price; but this is a fleeting shadow over his 
eighty years of singularly serene spiritual experience. There is 
the restful, if passionless, tranquility of certain phases of Greek 
art in the record of that long life-time. Not that he was spared 
the domestic sorrows, the physical pains that are our common 
heritage; but in a certain pliability of disposition, in a certain 
adaptability to circumstances, Manzoni was one of those children 
of the times who yet “possess it,” in the sense that the meek 
possess the earth, the gentle, the heavenly-minded. 

His birthday takes us back to 1785, during which year his 
father, Don Pietro Manzoni, was married to Donna Giulia Beccaria, 
first by civil contract, and afterwards in due religious order in the 
family chapel of the Beccarias in Milan. Don Pietro was forty- 
five years old at the time, and survived in his son’s memories as a 
gentleman of what was the old school in the first years of this 
century, costumed as for one of Goldoni's plays, pigtail, knee- 
breeches, ear-rings, gold snuff-box and cocked hat. His quaint 
figure passes directly across our stage and out of sight, but the 
lovely, graceful personality of Donna Giulia lingers. She was a 
woman of more intense individuality than of great intellectual 
grasp, capable of inspiring ardent attachments, and, in her own 
sphere, exceedingly, if delicately, strong. Cantu gives us an ex- 
quisite portrait of her, lithographed from an acquarello taken in 
1829 which vividly suggests Manzoni's own refined, chiseled, sen- 
sitive features. Cantu tells us that she retained her beauty after 
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the soft, clustering ringlets on her forehead were snow-white, and 
that at that later day one was accustomed to see her with a fleecy- 
white shawl drawn about her; in the picture she wears a close 
frilled cap, undoubtedly as becoming as might be; Donna Giulia 
was of that order of women. It is easy to see her in cap and 
shawl, exercising a gentle tyranny in her son's house in after 
years. She worshipped his genius; she measured all other men 
by the standard of their appreciation of him; but she never ab- 
dicated her own sovereignty. It is possible that she never forgot 
that she brought to the family coffers the means to keep up a cer- 
tain household dignity ; at all events the linen was marked with 
her cipher; her judgment regulated the domestic expenses; her 
word was law in all domestic affairs ; her daughter-in-law and her 
grandchildren deferred to her as the final domestic authority. The 
gentle soul who was Manzoni’s first wife, and who had an angelic 
wisdom in holding her own in all matters of real importance and 
in yielding on all minor points, shared her woman’s kingdom 
with Donna Giulia for long years. Sadly enough, when this 
sweet creature died, Donna Giulia was compelled to resign the 
sceptre so long swayed. She herself passed away finally in 1841, 
her naturally strong character sublimed by then into a saintship 
of its own; infinitely benevolent in alms-giving, practically re- 
ligious, full of toleration for the follies and vices of all except for 
those who ignored her Alessandro’s claims. Over her mortal re- 
mains, her son inscribed this epitaph : 

“To Giulia Manzoni, the daughter of Cesare Beccaria, a matron 
revered for her great intelligence, her liberality to the poor, her 
profound practical religion ; who is committed by her inconsolable 
son and by all her afflicted family to the mercy of God and to the 
prayers of the faithful.” 

But it was in his early manhood that Donna Giulia made the 
most direct impression upon the life of her son. She made Paris 
her home throughout Alessandro’s childhood, and it is impossible 
to deny the fact that he was in a great measure left to shift for 
himself during these years of dependence. He drifted about from 
one school to another, spending some years at the University of 
Pavia, where, however, his name is “ writ in water” equally with 
that of Christopher Columbus and of San Carlo Borromeo, who 
are both said to have studied there. There survive various 
poetical efforts of his written at this time, in one of which he be- 
labors his then instructors greatly to their subsequent resentment, 
In another he describes himself, but doubtless not as “ ithers ” 
saw him. There is all the pathos of outlooking, ignorant youth 
in the two last lines of this sonnet: 

VOL. XI1L.—47 
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“ A stranger to the world, a stranger to myself; 
The world and time to come thou show me what I am,” 


But in all his early verses there is the vagueness and the man- 
nerism of the prevailing school of literature to which he is still in 
bondage. 

In 1805 he joined his mother in Paris, returning there with her 
from a journey which she made into Lombardy for the purpose 
of interring the remains of her friend Carlo Imbonati, who had 
requested this last service of her in his will, the will in which he 
bequeated to her his worldly goods. 

This is a curious old-world instrument, a document that could 
not well have been written in any other day than in that of the 
exaggerated sentiment surviving the eighteenth century. Cantu 
tells us that the youth of Donna Giulia was “ free from errors, if 
not devoid of sentiment”; and we hence conclude that the bond 
between Donna Giulia and Imbonati was one of the platonic 
attachments of the period which delighted in the uttermost verbal 
expression. It was through Imbonati’s bequest that the fortunes 
of the Manzonis were materially mended, and that Alessandro 
was enabled to share his mother's fascinating Parisian surround- 
ings, when she was a bright particular star in a galaxy of charm- 
ing, brilliant women and polished, learned men. In return, Man- 
zoni conferred immortality upon his mother’s friend by his first 
published poem, “ Verses in Memory of Carlo Imbonati.” But 
these verses are marred by the defects alluded to before. There 
were certain artificial methods then in vogue which Manzoni sub- 
sequently abandoned ; such as putting abstractions in the place ot 
realities ; avoiding all real names; as well as an excessive use of 
figures and allegories. All such conceits and affectations were 
necessarily antagonistic to the genius of the man whose literary 
style, as it now stands, is simplicity itself, and who through the 
most crystalline form of language appeals to a universal experi- 
ence. 

Imbonati’s will alludes throughout to Donna Giulia as “my 
heir.” It concludes by imploring “the high God, our common 
Father, to receive my prayers, made from the depths of my heart, 
for the best welfare of my heir, and to permit us finally to bless 
and to adore Him together.” 

It would seem that Imbonati’s was not the only extravagant 
friendship inspired by Donna Giulia. In the same connection, we 
note that our own staid Benjamin Franklin, writing about this time 
from America to Madame Helvetius, whom he styles “ Notre Dame 
d’ Auteuil,” exclaims: “I reach my arms to you across the waste 
of waters which separate us. I await the celestial kiss which I 
finally expect to bestow, one day, upon you.” Cantu doubts 
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whether the religious connections of Madame Helvetius permitted 
her to await this heretic’s kiss with equal certainty. 

Madame Helvetius was one of Manzoni's best friends during his 
life in Paris, and a woman of much social importance. We get a 
glimpse of Manzoni at this time, in the memoirs of Madame Mohl, 
recently given to the world, by Kathleen O'Meara. Madame Mohl, 
at that time Mary Clark, was the intimate friend of Fauriel, one of 
Manzoni's associates. Among the few letters of Manzoni that 
have come down to us are some addressed to Fauriel; but they 
have small value for us. Manzoni had not yet struck the key-note 
of his attachment, and these letters contain little else besides com- 
monplace compliments, trifles. 

Call it a pardonable weakness if you will, but still a weakness— 
it was the fancy of Manzoni, in those days, to identify himself with 
his mother’s rather than with his father’s family. 

He liked being called Manzoni-Beccaria, or even Signor Beccaria. 
Donna Giulia herself had much family pride and joyed in the be- 
lief that through herself the virtues and the intellectual gifts of the 
Beccarias had been transmitted to her son. These Beccarias had 
been for generations a typical Italian family of the rural nobility. 
Cantu draws a line between nobles and patricians, by the way, 
which it is difficult for us to appreciate from our republican 
standpoint; but he gives a most delightful picture of the surround- 
ings of such a family as the Beccarias. It is a temptation to quote 
this page in its entirety ; but were one to begin to quote verbatim 
from Canti’s volumes, it would be hard to tell where to stop. He 
is thoroughly fresh and stmpateca ; from his opening sentence, he 
takes his reader into his confidence and enlists his absorbed interest 
in the men, women and things he writes of; the soft Italian skies 
are above us; the soft Italian tongue is in our ears. The kindly 


Italian simplicity of feeling and speech pervades the whole record, 


but comes out especially in such characteristic fits as that which 
describes the life of Donna Giulia’s ancestors. No doubt Alessan- 
dro’s mental gallery was stored with pictures used later in his books, 
from his mother’s own tales of*the Beccarias, who had lived in 
their own lands like little kings, directing the affairs of their de- 
pendents, governing within their narrow sphere, in the midst of 
and yet above and apart from their subjects. We are told that 
these lords of the soil were doubtless aware of the existence of a 
sovereign ; but only as a far-off king of whom they were them- 
selves happily independent. It was their boast that they had never 
held public office or conducted lawsuits ; it was equally their pride 
to have assisted for generations in conducting the services of the 
Church ; to have sung in the village choir; to have swelled relig- 
ious processions; to have been enrolled in devout confraternities ; 
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to have visited the sick and to have fed the poor. Pride in such 
an ancestry is worthy and reasonable, and made a direct appeal to 
Alessandro’s peculiar qualities of head and heart. A close bond 
sprang up between himself and his mother, and it was easy and 
natural for him “to see with her belief.” She fostered his ambitious 
hopes in every way. Writing from Paris to his friend Pagani, he 
says: “my mother’s continual occupation is to love me, and make 
me happy. I am content. I lack nothing except the inclination 
to apply myself to work ; and if I fail in so doing, I am doubly to 
blame, since I have beside me so dear an incentive” (si dolce 
sprone). And again: “If you re-read former letters of mine to 
you, it will surprise you to be told now that my mother, that unique 
mother and woman, has redoubled her love and care of me.” 

About 1808, mother and son returned to Milan—we infer, with 
some regrets. Alessandro had already survived one desperate love 
affair—at twenty, this may be. Donna Giulia now took his matri- 
monial prospects in hand, and after casting about here and there, 
arranged a marriage for him with Mademoiselle Blondel, the 
daughter of a Genevese banker. This may fairly be cited as a 
successful instance of one of those marriages of convenience which 
are so foreign to our notions. The bride was sixteen, of a fresh 
fair beauty ; gentle, easily moulded; the ideal wife for a man of 
genius. She bore Manzoni eight children, and won and kept his 
devoted attachment. Cantu speaks of her with sisterly affection, 
and this fair, gracious Signora Enrichetta smiles upon us from his 
graphic pages, in all the charm of pure and selfless womanhood. 
This union between a young Milanese noble and a Protestant 
burgher’s daughter elicited a buzz of gossip, at which Manzoni 
exclaimed in his impatience: “ Ah, blessed Paris, where not even 
the boot-black at the door would have known of it!” Both he 
and his mother, in truth, never ceased to rebel at the confined social 
atmosphere of Milan, after the independence of Paris. However, 
in spite of the disapproval of the gossips, in spite of the apparently 
commonplace and prosaic beginnings of this union, Manzoni and 
his Enrichetta, or Henrietta as we would say, were singularly 
blessed. Life was at very many times a sore burden to the poet, 
from physical causes; but his wife's pity and patience never failed 
him. The blonde, smiling little girl he married, who always spoke 
in French, and called Donna Giulia maman, grew to be his help- 
mate and cherished companion. She is the ideal Ermengarde of 
whom he affirms in one of his poems that she never knew all his 
love, nor learned “from the reserve of his lips the intoxicating 
secret of his heart.” 

Cantu declares that “ her gentleness was the benediction of the 
poet’s life; she guarded him with sisterly, almost with maternal 
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forethought, admired his talents; screened his weaknesses; united 
a matronly dignity with an affectionate familiarity, and was of the 
same mind with him in all things.” Upon one occasion she tried 
to put in a pacifying word, when her husband and some of his 
friends were in the full tide of argument. But Manzoni stayed her 
with some heat—he still warm from the excitement of discussion. 
“You have too much good sense to interfere between madmen,” 
he cried, “ not a word, pray !” 

After her death, he wrote in the album of a little niece, who was 
called for her: “ Enrichetta—the synonym of faith, of purity, of 
judgment; of love of others, of universal good-will; of sacrifice, 
of humility; of all that is saintly, of all that is lovely.” 

It was during the years of his married life with the Signora 
Enrichetta that his home was the delightful centre and rendezvous 
that Canta describes it. The limits of this paper do not admit of 
indicating even by name the host of distinguished men and women 
whom the Manzonis counted among their friends and acquaint- 
ances. In the list may be included all the well-known Italians of 
the time; intimates, these, who spent long hours with Manzoni 
daily, accompanied him on the interminable walks—or rather 
runs—in which his soul delighted, and made the reunions at his 
house memorable. Thiers, Montalembert, Chateaubriand, Lamar- 
tine, exiled princes, wandering stars of various dignities—all sought 
him out, did homage to him, sunned themselves in his cordial 
friendliness. This middle period of Manzoni’s life includes more 
than one revolution in European politics, and necessarily much 
that is extremely interesting. We learn that friends came and 
went from political prisons, Cantu himself among the number. 
More than one conspiracy was developed, crushed, or carried to a 
successful conclusion. The lives of other men were thwarted, 
stagnated, dwarfed by these inauspicious causes, but, by some 
auspicious over-ruling of heavenly or earthly powers, or both, 
Manzoni’s career pursued its serene way. The gift of friendship, 
already referred to, stood him in good stead; the government that, 
at that time, held Italy under its despotic heel, was benignly tol- 
erant of this one genius at least. His books somehow escaped 
the censorship of a tyrannical press; his opinions were winked at. 
Doubtless, there was a superior “ apartness” about the man which 
acted as the best foil against the darts and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 

The wife died in 1833, his mother, as aforesaid, in 1841, and 
these losses were followed, during the ensuing ten years, by the 
deaths of children and of friends. 

It remains a problem as memorable as that propounded by the 
Sphinx, how a man’s whele heart may be bound up in one woman 
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as was apparently Manzoni’s in his Enrichetta, and yet how he, so 
soon, can take heart of Grau to console himself with the “ several 
virtues ” of some other love. During the last melancholy illness 
of his first wife, we mourn with Manzoni, as he tells how “ every 
day I offer her to the Lord, and every day I ask her back again.” 
There is an abrupt transition from this mood to that in which he 
takes a second wife within four years. 

But sentiment, if outraged, was sufficiently avenged by the re- 
sults of this marriage. It was a discord in the harmony of Man- 
zoni's life, although, in outward circumstances, a suitable match in 
every way. His second wife was of a noble family, by birth, 
and by her own first marriage. This time the bride’s pedigree 
could bear close scrutiny. But Manzoni seems to have been mis- 
taken throughout in his choice, and his home was a very different 
place after its second mistress took possession. After awhile, his 
mother left it,and lived elsewhere during her four remaining years 
of life. We are told that the lady countess, as Cantu calls the 
second Signora Manzoni, by no means accepted all her husband's 
old friends, and that, gradually, one by one, they dropped out of the 
charmed circle, which used to meet around Alessandro in his own 
house, and which held intercourse with him elsewhere. Still, we 
may hope and conclude that there were alleviations to this state 
of things, and our biographer, not an impartial one where the Sig- 
nora Contessa is concerned, admits that his wife and her child 
were a comfort to Manzoni during years of anxiety, and especially 
during his voluntary exile after the return of the Austrians. She 
also died, in 1861, and we are informed that Alessandro mourned 
her “ according to her merits "—whatever that may mean !—and 
that, in a letter of his to his son, he speaks of her in terms of re- 
spect and regret. Itis sad to follow Manzoni down into the gath- 
ering gloom of his eighty odd years. Is this sadness inevitable 
when the evening shadows lengthen? Does the twilight dark- 
ness fall like a curtain between our weary eyes and the immortal 
dawn about to glow upon us which we could not bear else ? 

Manzoni’s was no “death from the gods.” It was a gradual 
dissolution, a wearing decay of faculties of mind and body. He 
had never been strong; he had battled with ill health in nerves 
and muscles all his days; but death, the merciful, came to him 
slowly. The splendid flame of his divine intellect burned to its 
socket gradually, and died out at last, a feeble spark. But all 
human consolations were his; his friends thronged about him, 
eager to serve him ; his fellow-citizens besieged his doors for news 
of him; all Italy was moved at the approaching end of her great 
son; the king sent daily to inquire for him; the homage to his 
genius and to his personal character was universal. The deep 
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shadows of his eighty-eight years were relieved by these high 
lights of respect and devotion. 

When he died, and had been borne to his rest, the whole land 
raised a strain of passionate regret and praise. Canti says there 
was a deluge of panegyrics and memorials and biographies ; “ lives 
of this man, whose sole life had been to think and to pray.” The 
present biographer brings an apology to his task. He puts forth 
his chronicle, he says, awaiting the advent ofa fit Xenophon to 
this Socrates. 

Here and there, in the great and dear republic of letters, 
which, yet being human, shifts its scenes and changes its forms 
and phrases, in the lapse of years, a Saul, taller than his breth- 
ren, appears, holds his unerring mirror up to perpetual nature 
and writes for alltime. Ofsuch was Manzoni. Other books have 
been written and forgotten since it was put forth; but the world 
still reads and loves / Promesst Spost, nor will cease so to read and 
love, as long as words have meaning. “ This speech is the speech 
of the rest of us; but it is better than that of the rest of us... . 
Geniuses do not invent, they find.” And “his verbal style is 
both correct and flowing ; he is accurate as to details; he writes 
with serene gravity, with fervor, with a mathematical, theological 
and philosophical precision, wherein each word presents an idea, 
or expresses a fact; with that fine tact which shuns less familiarity 


of diction than vulgarity ; with an exquisite delicacy of phraseol- 


ogy; with the fear before him of a false note in a symphony, 
always keeping in sight his Federigo’s axiom of ‘ speaking out 
things everybody could understand. It is not enough to say 
that he is a great writer; he is great, as are Homer, Plato, Dante, 
Bossuet ; we stop short in saying that he pleases ; more than that ; 
his influence is active; he purifies and elevates the soul, so that 
we are better men and women; we are not satisfied with admira- 
tion of him; we make him a guide to follow, a model to imitate.” 

Canti's enthusiasm is contagious; nor, having followed him 
through his record of the life of his friend and master, do we feel 
that it is excessive. In truth, there is about Alessandro Manzoni 
an atmosphere of genuineness, of sincerity, of candor, to which 
exaggeration and affectation are alien. Emerson’s “a_truth- 
teller is a truth-compeller” is verified in him. His is the sim- 
plicity of native kingships, claiming and holding its own. 

Manzoni may live to posterity as a man of one book—with Cer- 
vantes and Richardson and Defoe—but the world is the wiser and 
the better, because that book is / Promesst Sposi. However, over 
and above the immortality thus won, his influence upon the re- 
ligious and political thought of his day is incalculable. 

We are more familiar through the literature of their country 
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with the brilliant men and women who have constituted the society 
of France than with their peers in Italy. The men of letters of 
his own race ; the men conspicuous in political life; the thinkers ; 
the scholars of his own nation, who were his life-long intimates, 
are many of them hardly known to us by name. We recall this 
and that vaguely in connection with them when we hear their 
names ; but the association is general and misty ; notwithstanding, 
in many ways, the associates of Manzoni were an illustrious band. 

Among them was Silvio Pellico, whose story of his prisms has 
passed into a proverb. His simple recital probably did more to 
kindle and keep alive detestation of the Austrian rule, and courage 
and determination to resist it, than volumes of fervid oratory. 
Long, weary years of the youth of such men as Pellico and Cantu 
spent languishing in dungeons, might well bear fruit in the broader 
liberty of to-day. 

Leopardi was also a contemporary of Manzoni, a poet and 
patriot in whom the fire of genius burned ardently, in spite of 
physical infirmities which made existence a burden, and which 
gave a gloomy and a morbid cast to all that he thought and wrote. 
Had it been possible for him to be a man of action, he might have 
worked off much that instead rusts and corrodes what he has left 
to the world. He stands as an antithesis of Manzoni’s healthy 
moral and spiritual nature, and illustrates Pascal's doctrine, “ c'est 
malhereux de douter,” in truth a life-long unhappiness was his. 
Whereas it was with justice said to Manzoni in his youth by a 
friend, before his views had crystallized, that he was no sceptic, he 
was simply ignorant. His was not the sceptical constitution; he 
took early and freely to heart that saying of St. Augustine's : 
“ Thou madest us for Thyself, and our wills are restless until they 
find rest in Thee.” Religion pervades his thinking and his writing. 
His faith was all the stronger because he had tested and probed 
it; but we have no record of the transition period when this oc- 
curred. We are told that there was a /eggenda at the time; but 
the /eggenda has not come down to us. 

Manzoni’s house at Milan was the rallying point of the most 
distinguished society in the city. His friend, Tommaso Grossi, 
shared his home, and in Grossi’s little room, on the ground floor, 
the band of friends were wont to assemble of a morning until 
Manzoni had come downstairs to his own study, which was 
opposite Grossi’s and whither the company then adjourned. 
These were ideal symposia, where the uttermost intimacy, an un- 
usual congeniality and sympathy, and a delightful good-fellowship 
reigned. When the meeting broke up, it would be followed by a 
walk ; Manzoni was a prey to nervousness, and found his great 
refuge from attacks of unconquerable depression and strange fits 
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of morbid apprehensiveness in long tramps. The peculiar condi- 
tion of his nerves made society indispensable on these occasions ; 
but at the same time it was not easy to find a walking companion 
adapted to his peculiarities. He would start off at a pace so rapid 
that it was hard to keep up with him ; this gait gradually became 
a run; and this he liked to keep up for hours. He depended 
upon these walks for his daily comfort, and yet they were not 
always easy of accomplishment. He was in the habit of making 
ready for them by laying aside various garments instead of put- 
ting on additional raiment according to the usual form. His friend, 
De Cristoforis, once started off upon one of these expeditions 
with Manzoni and Cantt; but soon fell behind breathless. “I 
will agree to go to Mass with you two, but not to walk!” he 
cried, and dropped out of line. 

The Bohemian element with its tinge of eccentricity was lacking 
in this band of Milan's intimates, Manzoni was above any affecta- 
tion of singularity ; nor was he cursed with that species of vanity 
which is often the characteristic of those who live chiefly in an 
ideal world, which unfits them for personal contact with the or- 
dinary wear and tear of daily life, where they are in constant 
dread of not being treated in accordance with their deserts. On 
the contrary, Manzoni was entirely in sympathy with the world of 
living men; and in his dress, his behavior, his habits, he accom- 
modated himself to the ways of the people about him. He always 
kept up a certain state in his domestic establishment, to which his 
mother's inherited fortune contributed as well as his wife’s. His 
wife's sa/on became another rallying point in the evenings for a 
circle of friends and acquaintances, which included the inevitable 
lion-hunters and tourists, eager to avail themselves of a casual 
meeting with Manzoni. 

Manzoni's grace of manner and distinguished appearance would 
have made him socially attractive under any circumstances, inde- 
pendent of the halo of fame which encircled him. He was of 
medium stature, which in his old age was decreased by a stoop; 
his deep-set eyes were full of fire and expression; his play of 
feature was delightful, and a smile was habitual to his firmly 
moulded lips, never sarcastic, genuinely mirthful. In his old age 
there is said to have been a very striking resemblance between 
himself and Chateaubriand. Lamartine remarked upon this re- 
semblance to Cantu, who had already received the same impres- 
sion of Chateaubriand in Madame Recamier’s sa/on, aged, bent, 
infirm, stroking the cat he carries. We do not learn that Manzoni 
had a similar pet. 

But during the Signora Enrichetta’s sunny reign, when the sa/a 
at Milan was at its pleasantest, Manzoni was erect and alert, bear- 
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ing his growing honors with serene gayety. His patience was 
severely taxed in those days by the multitude of albums brought 
to him to write in; as well as by the necessity of answering innu- 
merable notes and letters—he who was ever a lay correspondent, 
and not especially endowed with the epistolary gift and grace. 
However, his goodness of heart enabled him to tide over these 
shoals and quicksands of greatness; and in consequence, he has 
left various charming memorials, here and there. Madame Louise 
Colet hands down a detailed account of her conversations with 
Manzoni. “Of course she enters into particulars,” cries Canta, 
“she who could not even hold her tongue about her own love 
affairs.” 

A friend whom Manzoni taught in her own house, where she lay 
for years bed-ridden, was the Marchesa Paola Castiglioni. We 
may fancy the comfort his genial task brought her in her fallen 
fortunes and great old age. She was accustomed to say that the 
number of the years of her life was too high for the lottery—ninety- 
five. The /o/fe was a recognized Italian institution. 

Another of Manzoni’s Aaditués was the Principessa Belgiojoso, 
who recalls the type of strong-minded, free-thinking woman-phi- 
losophers, who gave tone to French society at the time Paris was 
the home of Donna Giulia and her son. The Milanese Principessa 


had apparently a superadded charm. Tammaser, De Musset, 


Heine, Delacroix, all sang her praises, and worshipped at her shrine. 
Her literary tastes and her public affiliations alike drew her to 
Manzoni, and she came frequently to his house, when she was not 
wandering about the world, exiled for her active share in the politi- 
cal intrigues and conspiracies of the day. Manzoni, by the way, 
held, with Chamfort, that there is a sex in literature, and that a 
woman may be known by a phrase. He thought it worth his 
while to write the Principessa a very serious letter upon the pub- 
lication of her Formation des Dogmes Catholiques. This lady is 
altogether a most striking and picturesque figure, married as she 
was to the flower of the Milanese youth, and descended from a 
long line of distinguished personages. Her life knew unusual re- 
verses, and alternated between the extremes of luxury and of 
actual need. 

On Tommaso Grossi, a poet of repute among his own people, 
Manzoni bestows his most constant friendship. Grossi is said to 
have been loved even by those who did not admire his poetry: 
“No genius, no hero, but a true gentleman” (Gran galantuomo). 
Manzoni set apart for Grossi’s use two small rooms on the ground 
floor of his own house, across a hall from his own library, and 
opening into a garden. Here Grossi freely came and went until 
the time of Manzoni’s second marriage. Then, fortunately, he 
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made a very happy marriage of his own. But while he lived under 
Manzoni’s roof, he was the dear friend and confidant of the whole 
family. Manzoni delighted in praising him, and we find constant 
references to Grossi, through his papers. “ Yesterday M. De La 
Croix said to me that Grossi speaks French better than an acade- 
mician.”” And when Manzoni was requested to become a member 
of the Institute of Lombardy, he declined on the plea that he 
“should be ashamed to belong to a society which did not include 
Grossi.” 

Cantu's own relations to Manzoni were those of a disciple to a 
master. Manzoni revised his works; stimulated his thought, di- 
rected his opinions ; was his exemplar in all things. Cantu was in 
thorough sympathy with the spirit of Manzoni’s genius, and elected 
him his chosen poet, long before they met; so that there was in 
their intercourse the high charm of a realized ideal. No detraction 
altered the fervor of the younger man's admiration. Others de- 
clared that Manzoni was lukewarm in his conviction and halting 
in his praise or blame; that he had been known to withhold moral 
support even from his faithful Grossi ; and that he had kept silence, 
yea, even from good words, when good words from him would 
have promoted a righteous cause. But Canta secured Manzoni’s 
generous approbation of himself when he was an unknown and 
struggling writer. He relates that the busy author yet found hours 
to devote to his service, in reading and revising his manuscript. He 
is at losing pains to explain that if Manzoni was reluctant to offer 
criticism of any sort, it was from a genuine, inborn humility. He 
telis us, in illustration of this humility, that when Lamartine and 


Thierry wrote to Manzoni, in warm praise of his paper upon the 


Untori, which had been quite ignored by Italian critics, he wrote 
them in reply: “Ceux qui ont un grand nom font bien de s’en 
servir pour encourager ceux qui font jusqu’ ou ils peuvent.” 

It might have seemed ddubtful praise, to an Italian patriot, re- 
membering still the troublous times of '48, when after Manzoni's 
death the London 7imes referred, as matter of commendation, to 
the facts that the Austrians, who had proscribed Fosch and Pellier, 
had left Manzoni in peace; and that no gens d’armes had ever 
crossed his threshold. But Cantii believes that the devoted friends 
of Manzoni stood ever between him and the persecutions of the 
foreign oppressor ; and that it is due to their unselfish considera- 
tion that his name never appeared on the lists of the proscribed, 
Be that as it may, he is merely mentioned in the political records 
of the day as the author of “The Fifth of May” (an ode widely 
circulated at the time it was written, after the death of Napoleon). 
Also against his name in the public censure, we find inscribed: “ A 
literary genius; an honor to his country.” It is impossible not to 
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feel that Manzoni was comparatively lukewarm, as to the political 
dissensions and questions that rent Italy, and agitated his country- 
men, during his middle-life. But as to his concern in the higher 
politics, that phase of social science which, as Cantu remarks, is 
of greater importance and calls for deeper wisdom than questions 
involving “ kings, parliaments and diplomatists” ; in all this, Man- 
zoni’s interest was profound and intense. 

“In his relations to all that touched the people (the common 
people as they are termed); their bread ; their morals; their con- 
solations, or, as they are ofttimes called, prejudices, in his devotion 
to every detail of that political democracy which is rather political 
Christianity, I know no writer who approaches Manzoni; his point 
of view always included the people... . . . He bears in mind 
that the angels did not appear at the guarded gates of the great, 
but to the poor, neglected by a hard world.” 

His interest in the poor was real, personal, unfailing; while, on 
the other hand, kings and kings’ ministers delighted to honor him. 
During an illness of his, at the time of the Austrian occupation, 
the Archduke Maximilian daily sent, or called in person, to inquire 
for him: “ As though trying to cause the fact to be forgotten that 
he was an Austrian.” Later Cavour was his honored guest. 

It illustrates a certain impersonality about the man that he could 
include Garibaldi in the long and various list of his friendships, 
and receive with open arms that reckless warrior at a time when 
the latter was touring Italy and inciting its youth to “the worship 
of Saint Catilino and the invasion of the States of the Church.” 
But Manzoni vouchsafed him a generous admiration. Embracing 
him, he cried: “I should undoubtedly feel my insignificance, were 
I to be confronted by one of the thousands of your brave soldiers ; 
how much more so, then, standing face to face with their General.” 
Garibaldi repaid this fervid speech with a well-meant compliment, 
in his novel of “Clelia.” “I am over-presumptuous,” he writes, “to 
attempt the composition of a novel in the age of such writers as 
Victor Hugo, Guerazzi and Manzoni.” Rather doubtful company, 
this, for the author of the Morale Cattolica. 

Another of his visitors was the Comte de Chambord, in the 
October of 1839, who sent in his card having Henri de France in- 
scribed upon it. The Emperor of Brazil, also, swelled the list of 
his illustrious guests, and conceived a strong friendship for him. 
The Emperor repeated his visit as late as 1876; at this time he in- 
sisted that Manzoni, in defiance of etiquette, should sit beside him 
on the sofa. Manzoni, after some hesitation, yielded.the point, 
saying, “ Tyrants must be obeyed.” 

It is recorded that Manzoni copied his / Cinmgue Maggio (Fifth 
of May) with his own hand in the album of the Empress Eugenie, 
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at the solicitation of a common friend, the then Italian ambassador 
at the French court. Years afterwards, he was begged to write a 
lament upon the death of Napoleon III., and it was urged that he 
had put forth a dirge when the first Napoleon had died. “ Oh,” 
he said in excuse, “I am old.” When it was replied to him that 
there often survived fire, even in old age, he replied, “ Fire at which 
no one is warmed.” 

In the Paris days we have referred to, he made friends who after- 
wards drifted out of his life, greatly owing to the fact that he was 
an inveterately bad correspondent. It was not “out of sight, out 
of mind” with him ; but it was certainly out of sight, out of speech, 
written or spoken. Lamartine had a profound regard for him, and 
yet with Lamartine he held no intercourse during long years. 
Cantu meets Lamartine in Paris in the latter’s lonely, decrepid age, 
forgotten by the careless world that had adored his youth, and 
Lamartine sends a touching note through him to Manzoni in 
Italy: “ Un souvenir qui est tonjours un hommage, quand il va a 
un homme tel que lui.” Cantu showed Manzoni this note, but 
kept it afterwards in his own possession. 

In spite of this apparent indifference, however, Manzoni was far 
from accepting Chamfort’s three-fold classification of friends: 
“ Those to whom we are indifferent; those who are distasteful to 
us; those whom we detest.” This same Chamfort, by the bye, 
was one of the brilliant circle of Madame Helvetius; and he it 


was who put many revolutionary theories into current phrases, one 
of which was his retort to Sieyés: “ What is the third estate ? a 


nothing which desired to become everything. 

There was little congeniality between Manzoni and Thiers, who 
was frequently in Italy. There was a restlessness and an excite- 
ment about Thiers which did not agree with the tranquil dignity 
of Manzoni. They probably failed to understand each other. 
When Thiers was asked who was, in his opinion, the greatest 
living Italian, he named Gino Capponi of Florence. His inter- 
locutor suggested Manzoni; but Thiers persisted, that Capponi 
had “ une plus grande portee d’esprit.”. Thiers was not in sym- 
pathy with a united Italy, and he disapproved of Manzoni’s affilia- 
tion with the leaders who had this unity at heart. Thiers himself 
put in practice the proposition he advanced in the National 
Assembly, that we live in times of universal contradiction. He 
was, however, consistent in declaring that his country should never 
call.for his setvices.in vain. “1 will do as much for the monarchy 
as for religion.” And, dying, he bequeathed to his native land this 
reminder: “The republi¢ must either be conservative or else cease 
to exist,” 

Balzac-was another:of*Manzoni's passing acquaintances, between 
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whom and himself it would be impossible to expect any sympathy. 
The phases of human nature, which the French novelist chiefly 
portrayed, were far removed from Manzoni's pure contemplation. 
The art of Balzac was as diverse from that of Manzoni as was the 
personality of the two men: Manzoni, as we have described him 
—high-bred, intellectual, spiritual; Balzac, heavily-built, ‘large- 
featured ; his natural peculiarities intensified by his careless dress. 
Balzac's immense and immediate popularity contrasted no less 
with the gradual growth of Manzoni’'s fame. Balzac’s works had 
an enormous circulation, not only in France, but also in foreign 
countries. He himself lived to a great extent in a world as ideal 
as that of his characters. He was always planning some wonder- 
ful stroke of fortune, which was to befali him, but he possessed, 
unluckily, no more than the average business talent of authors. 
He came to Italy expecting to drive. a good bargain with Italian 
booksellers, in which he was disappointed. However, he had been 
paid twenty-thousand crowns for his “ Cesar Birotteau” ; and we have 
it on his own authority that the translator of “ Hector Fieramosca” 
spent more in advertisements than the author was paid down for 
the original manuscript. Balzac’s egotism was so frank that he 
made himself and his doings his constant theme. During his in- 
tercourse with Manzoni it did not transpire from what he said that 
he had ever read / Promessi Sposi; the burden of his monologue 
was the novel he was then writing,—a comedy which was destined 
to make an immense sensation on the stage,—a collection he was 
engaged in compiling of his juvenile writings, He was also given 
to dissertations upon his vague pantheistic creed, and upon the 
curiosities of modern scientific research, But we are told that he 
never advanced a single idea breathing genuine humanity. 

He and Manzoni had the one point in common, at least, that 
they wrote slowly, and elaborately revised their original manu- 
script. Neither improvised ; neither wrote with spontaneity ; there 
was in the case of each a chasm between the thought and its ex- 
pression. , But here the mere external resemblance stopped. No 
greater contrast can be imagined than between the French and the 
Italian novelist. 

A tribute to Manzoni from a brother author is Bulwer's dedica- 
tion to him of his Cola Rienzi, “as to the genius /oct.” But space 
fails us to record all the instances of respect and devotion which 
crowned his later years. His native city still gratefully echoes his 
name in one of the streets, and in her principal theatre ; built, by 
the way, upon the spot where once stood certain houses, the 
property of his mother’s friend, Imbonati. 

Like some other writers of romances, Manzoni was not fond 
of reading them. Thackeray tells of himself that he devoured the 
novels of other men, and he gives especial honorable mention to 
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the tales of Dumas, and of other writers. .of-an entirely different 
school from his own; but Manzoni would shake his head and say 
that “the manufacturers of certain sweets never cared to eat 
them.” 

In the sense in which Balzac and Dumas and their school were 
novelists, indeed, he was none. In its original conception, / 
Promessi Sposi was to be a Milanese history of the seventeenth 
century ; and it only gradually assumed the character of a-ro- 
mance. A certain class of critics severally censured: his choice 
of a time so barren in striking events and incidents; but for the 
machinery of the ordinary novel Manzoni cared little; his chief 
concern was with the workings of the human heart and with the 
common destiny of man. 

In a certain degree, his literary father was Sir Walter Scott, 
whose novels made a deep impression upon their first introduction 
into Italy. His stories were universally read—were dramatized— 
and inspired various pictures: In the last years of lis life the 
“ Homer of historical romance’ visited Manzoni in Milan, and 
Manzoni acknowledged to him his great indebtedness ; telling him 
in fact that he owed everything he was to his influence. “If this 
be so, it is my preadest boast,” replied Sir Walter. 

But in: literal trath the. fresh: field opened by Scott to novel 
writers, and to Manzoni among them, was the extent of this in- 
debtedness. Manzoni’s methods and motives were all his own. 
He elaborated a single romance, where Scott improvised a hun- 
dred; he brought to bear upon his theme the profound wisdom of 
Christian philosophy, and a marvellous insight into human nature, 
where Scott, intentionally or otherwise, presented his wide range 
of characters and scenes with an absolute impartiality for the 
vices and virtues of time and place. 

The personages of Manzoni's great classic will always remain 
types, each after his kind; the Cardinal Federigo, all that is no- 
blest and purest and loftiest in the Shepherd of Souls; Don 


Abbondio, seen through the medium of a gentle irony, interprets 


the working of a nature whose selfishness finds its excuse in its 
cowardice ; Renzo—are there not Renzos everywhere ?—although 
the characteristics are essentially southern, careless, ardent, im- 
pulsive, inconsistent, resolute ; in the case of the original Renzo, 
with the strong common sense, if also the inevitable ignorance of 
his class; Lucia, the flower of a childlike and entire faith and de- 
votion; Fra Cristoforo, taking the kingdom of heaven by the 
violence of his prophetic force and zeal unto good works; Per- 
petua, the Italian counterpart of George Eliot's Mrs. Poyser. Of 
the minor characters, not one but is drawn with the firm hand of 
the master. 
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There are throughout the book certain haunting echoes and re- 
verberations. Fra Cristoforo’s “ Perdonar sempre, sempre, tutto”; 
the ever-exulting exaltation of the lowly and meek. 

We are told that a certain writer upon Italian affairs excluded 
from his sweeping denunciation of the inertness and supineness o1 
the generation preceding the present the Manzonian school. That, 
at least, espoused the cause of the people ; was democratic in its 
sympathies and interests; set forth their joys and sorrows, their 
wrongs and trials. The disciples of Manzoni, although the pa- 
triotism of some of them was tried as by fire, gladly gave their 
master all the credit implied in this exception. In ranging him- 
self on the side of the lower orders, in the composition of his 
greatest work, he cut himself off from the sympathy of some of 
his brother authors. Leopardi, for instance, writes that people of 
taste (gente di gusto) are disappointed in / Promessi Spost. Cantu 
himself had the experience of sending a review of the book, some 
time after its publication, to the /ndicatore Lombardo, and having 
it returned to him with the editorial comment that he had written 
about a book that was no longer remembered. 

I Promessi Spost grew into popular favor by the slowest of slow 
degrees ; but its place once established in the world’s heart, and 
in literature, it holds its own. It became a text-book in primary 
schools. Manzoni, writing to his daughter, Vittoria, requests her to 
have her little girl read it as soon as possible. He records his own 
intense delight in books read in his childhood ; and he concludes 
with saying that if those of his own blood refuse him the charity 
he asks, of whom had he the right to request it. 

It is a curious illustration of a certain narrow order of criticism 
that / Promessit Spost was classed, in its day, with freethinking and 
immoral works, unfit for the perusal of young people. It was con- 
tended that when Don Abbondio was held up to ridicule, the dig- 
nity of the priesthood was attacked. But, in the long run, Manzoni 
has been understood. Lamartine pleads his cause in characteristic, 
conventionally pretty lines ; and Giordani breaks into ardent eulogy 
of / Promessi Spost as “a book of the people ; a dramatized cate- 
chism (elementary of necessity, there must be a beginning) ; from 
that point of view—magnificent, divine.” 

The popular verdict, pronounced with final, irresistible force, 
upon / Promesst Spost, proves the author’s own ironical reflec- 
tion, where Renzo cries, “ At last justice must triumph in this 
world”; to which the author annotes : “ So true is it that, when a 
man is crushed by misfortune, he no longer knows what he is say- 
ing.” Cantu calls this bit of irony “energetic disillusion " (vigore 
di disillustone). 
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In the sense in which Browning uses the word: 
“For I, so I said, am a poet; 

Human nature behooves me to know it,” 
Manzoni takes rank with the great poets of humanity. To the 
extent that a profound moral is “hid within the bosom of the 
rose,” of his epic-idyl, he is, at the same time, a great preacher 
and a great philosopher. His laborious patience, his trained faith, 
and his inspired love, are his claims to an undisputed immortality. 
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Henry VIII. AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. An Attempt to Illustrate the 
History of their Suppression. By “Francis Aiden Gasquet, Monk of the Order of 
St. Benedict, sometime Prior of St. Gregory’s Monastery, Downside, Bath. 
Vol. 1. John Hodges: London. Received for notice from the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Company, New York, 


History furnishes countless instances how one side of a story gained 
general credence until the other side was told. ‘The general impression 
among non-Catholics, and also among many Catholics, respecting the 
causes of the suppression of the English monasteries is such an instance. 
rhe allegation that the discipline of those monasteries had become so 
lax that the monks, including the abbots and priors as well as the subor- 
dinates, had become worldly, grasping, luxurious, indolent, and immoral, 
has been so constantly repeated, and every fact or suppositious fact or 
circumstance that could give plausibility to this allegation, has been so 
eagerly seized upon and made the most of, that it has been accepted as 
a settled truth that the English monasteries were entirely unfaithful to 
the purposes of their establishment; that their usefulness iad wholly 
passed away, and that the industrial and moral advancement of the 
people of England demanded their suppression. ‘This was one side of 
the story, and a false one at that; false, both in its suppression of truth 
and in its assertion of positive falsehoods, Yet it was so confidently and 
persistently reiterated, and so skilfully supported with plausible state- 
ments, that the denial of it, by those who brought out rebutting facts, 
was received with contemptuous incredulity. The scheme of Henry 
VIII. for lowering monks in the popular estimation, though it did not 
impose on a people who knew them by experience, has served its pur- 
pose with subsequent generations. All that dishonest and untruthful 
men could do in the way of defiling the memory of ccenobites has been 
done, and thus their memory seems almost hopelessly besmirched. A 
horror of monk and monastery has been imparted with early knowledge 
at the mother’s knee—the teaching first imbibed and latest lost—and it 
would seem as though, in this regard, the English national character for 
honesty and fairness had been permanently warped. 

Of late years, the opening of the Record Office to investigation by 
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historical students, the exhumation and publication of documents that 
were for centuries buried in the dust of that office, and among other 
collections of old manuscripts, and other like causes, have convinced 
scholars that there is another side to the story of the suppression of the 
English monasteries, and this opinion has gradually so far influenced 
the public mind as to induce a willingness, on the part of the more 
thoughtful, to believe that possibly the old story is one-sided, and needs 
many grains of allowance before it can be accepted as even partly true. 

The work before us is a very valuable contribution to the new litera- 
ture on this very important and widely misunderstood subject. Its au- 
thor has spared no pains or labor to gather and carefully collate and 
verify his facts, and he presents them with an evident desire to be per- 
fectly fair and just, and to avoid all exaggeration, In his preface he 
says: ‘‘ My belief is, that the facts speak strongly enough for themselves, 
and I have endeavored to add as little as possible of my own to the 
story they tell. All I desire is that my readers should judge from the 
letters, documents, and opinions which will be found in the following 
pages, whether bare justice has hitherto been done to the memory of the 
monastic order in England. I have endeavored, as far as I possibly 
could, to write from a personal inspection of the documents of which I 
have made use.”’ 

The following statements, too, are of interest, as showing both the 
spirit of the writer and his untiring laboriousness in hunting up and 
examining every document that could throw light upon his subject: 

“ My searches have taken me to many places, and have brought me in 
contact with many people to whom I was previously a stranger. My 
thanks for help and encouragement are due to too many to name indi- 
vidually. But 1 cannot pass over in general terms the ready and gen- 
erous manner in which the episcopal registers, without free use of which 
it would have been vain for me to write on the subject at all, have been 
opened to me. The place in which I write may excuse a particular 
reference to the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. From the various 
Registrars I have received the same unvarying courtesy and kindness. 
From public officials attention to all demands is oftentimes regarded as 
aright. Both at the Record Office and the British Museum, though I 
trust I have never troubled without need, my requests, I feel, have 
seemed sometimes importunate and even unreasonable. Without the 
concurrence and ever-patient kindness which | met with at both institu- 
tions my labors must have been indefinitely prolonged. When I think 
of the dusty search-room at the Record Office, it calls up above all the 
pleasant memory of the friendly help extended to me by so many of its 
practised habitués.”’ 

In the Introduction to his work the author sketches a picture of the 
daily life practised in one of the ‘* great and solemn monasteries’’ of 
England, in which Henry VIIL, using the Parliament as his mouth- 
piece, * thanks God that religion is right well kept.’’ He shows that, 
however much the various monasteries might differ in details, the funda- 
mental principle of all was life by rule, spent in the service of God, and 
how the principle thus exemplified in the monastic life exerted a salutary 
influence upon, and interwove itself with, the social, political life of the 
kingdom. As regards denunciations by eminent and worthy ecclesiastics 
of laxity of life, when made about the monasteries, even those of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the writer judiciously and correctly 
states that they rest generally, not on any special abuses in the monas- 
teries, or departure from their rule, but on a comparison with primitive 
fervor. Then, too, as regards the chronicles that are still extant of 
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various abbeys, the writer says truly that very little information can 
be gained from them respecting the interior life of their inmates. It 
was so even, so uneventful, and so wel! known, that it must have seemed 
useless for the chronicler to burden his pages with a description of it. 
roubles, difficulties, quarrels, and even scandals, find a place on the 
parchment records of abbeys and convents, while the days and years of 
peaceful, unobtrusive labor pass unnoticed by the monastic scribe 
Che writer answers very satisfactorily and clearly the question: “ If 
the English monasteries, in the time of Henry VIII. were not the 
abodes of laziness, luxury, and vice, how could he have succeeded, with- 
out awakening universal public opposition, in suppressing them?’’ He 
shows that a variety of circumstances combined to collect in the political 
and social atmosphere of England in the time of Henry VIII. elements 
fraught with Gangerous and destructive power against the Church, In 
the first place, the country had not yet recovered from that visitation 
known as the “Black Death,’’ which devastated Europe, and especially 
England, in the fourteenth century. Although one hundred and fifty 
years had elapsed before Henry mounted the throne, the nation was still 
uffering from the effects of that terrible scourge. It could hardly have 
been otherwise, when in one year about one-half of the entire popula- 
tion had been swept away. Among the clergy the mortality was 
quite as heavy. In the diocese of Norwich, during a single year, 
there are recorded the institution of 863 incumbents to livings vacated 
by the death of the previous occupants, ‘‘ the clergy dying so fast that 
they were obliged to admit numbers of youths that had only devoted 
themselves for clerks by being shaven, to be rectors of parishes.’’ In 
the county of Norfolk, out of 799 priests 527 died of the plague. Alto- 
gether, it has been computed that two-thirds of the clergy of England 


were carried off by the ‘* Black Death."’ The monastic orders suffered 
even more severely, because the mortality was greater where numbers of 


ersons were gathered together. 
Flocks were attacked by disease and perished from want of herdsmen 
to attend to them. The crops rotted on the ground because harvestmen 

iid not be found to reap them. Even the most richly endowed mon- 
isteries felt the pinch of poverty. ‘The monastery of Christ’s Church, 
Canterbury, in a memorial asking for help “‘ to keep up their old hospi- 
tality,” state that their losses in cattle were 257 oxen, 511 cows with their 
calves, and 4585 sheep, worth more than $80,000 of our money. They 
ilso declare that 1212 acres of land, formerly profitable, had been ren- 
dered worthless to them by an inundation of the sea, owing to the im- 

sibility of getting laborers to maintain the sea-walls, 

his state of things, universal throughout England, led to a revolu- 
tion in the relation of employers and laborers. The nobles and monas- 
teries were no longer able to manage their estates on the old principles, 
and the modern system of letting was introduced, The peasant proprie- 
tor became an exception, and the population was detached from the 
soil. This gradually led to the destruction of the power of the nobles, 
ind the exaltation of that of the sovereign, until in the time of Henry 
VIIL. the king of England was practically despotic. 

That the country had not recovered from the effects of the scourge 
in the sixteenth century is clearly shown by the statutes of Henry VIII. 
for the rebuilding of towns and the repair of streets and houses, The 
Venetian Embassadors, too, in their letters describe the ruined streets 
ind vacant places in the English towns, and the sparsity of the popu- 
lation in the country; and speak of them as effects of the ‘ Black 
Death,’’ which desolated England a century and a half before. 


' 
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To the Church the scourge of 1349 must have been little less than 
disastrous. Apart from the poverty and distress occasioned by the un- 
occupied lands, and the consequent diminution of tithes, the sudden 
death of a majority of the clergy must have broken the continuity of 
the best traditions of ecclesiastical usage and teaching. Then, too, ne- 
cessity obliged the bishops to institute young and inexperienced clerics, 
and some of them slenderly educated, into vacant livings. The effects 
of this must have been felt for many succeeding generations. The mo- 
nastic houses also sadly suffered, not only in the destruction of their 
chief sources of income, but still more by reason of their great diminu- 
tion of numbers, which rendered the proper performance of their re- 
ligious duties, and the diligent discharge of their obligations as regards 
discipline, difficult and often almost impossible. 

The long and bitter feud between the houses of York and Lancaster 
was also a very important element which rendered possible the political 
and social and religious changes of Henry’s reign. Many of the new 
nobility were mere place-hunters and political adventurers, men eager to 
profit by every disturbance of social order. Their own interests caused 
them to range themselves in the restless ranks of the party of innovation. 
Those who have nothing to lose are proverbially on the side of disorder and 
change. The Tudor policy also created the ‘‘ official’’ or place-seeker, 
who was by nature restless and discontented. Success and worldly 
prosperity depended on his attracting the favorable notice of his royal 
master. One with another they strove who should best work his way 
into that master’s favor by anticipating his wishes, favoring his whims, 
pandering to his desires. 

The general condition of the people is represented by all writers as 
very miserable. The dearth of population (which had previously thrown 
much of the land out of use) and the demand for wool, led to turning 
much of the old tillage land into sheep runs. ‘The farmers with their 
families were ejected. They were deposed by fraud or by violence, or 
being wearied out with abuses, they were forced to sell what they had 
and shift their quarters, and were reduced to virtual beggary. 

In the midst of the throes of this great social and political crisis in 
England much depended on the Church, and there is little room for 
doubt that the English clergy were ill-fitted to calm the restless spirit of 
the age or resist the rising tide of novelties. In those days when might 
made right, the very occupation of place to which the clergy were 
bound, roused violent opposition in the party rising into power. The 
bishops, too, with some honorable exceptions, were mere court officials, 
pensioned out of ecclesiastical revenues. They looked to the king, not 
to the Church, and regarded the temporal adjuncts of prosperity and 
power rather than the spiritual duties of the episcopal office. The Church 
had few favors to give, except at the wish of the king. Even Cardinals’ 
hats were bestowed only on royal recommendation. Then, too, the 
practice, in more than one instance, of rewarding foreigners by nomi- 
nating them to vacant sees or other important ecclesiastical positions in 
return for services rendered to the king or as an inducement to help on 
some royal scheme, was obviously detrimental to the well-being of the 
Church. Not less detrimental was the granting of pluralities. This was 
encouraged by the king for tworeasons. First, he could thus provide for 
his favorites, and secondly, he could require from those who held these 
pluralities gifts to replenish his coffers with a greater show of justice. 
Thus the life of the Church was sapped through royal influence ad 
abuses encouraged by the king which furnished seeming proofs of the 
charges which the king brouzht against the Church. 
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That this state of things interfered injuriously with the discipline of 
the monasteries was to be expected, yet much less injuriously than might 
naturally be supposed, Evidence of this is furnished by an Act of Par- 
liament for suppressing a number of lesser monasteries, which in referring 
to the larger monasteries, declares that in them, ‘‘ thanks be to God, 
religion is right well kept up.”’ 

After describing the actual condition of the English monasteriesas proved 
by citations from contemporaneous documentary evidence, the author 
in several following chapters describes in detail the successive steps taken 
by Henry VIII. to suppress first the smaller and then the larger English 
monasteries, the false pretexts that were set up, the lying witnesses that 
were bribed to swear to the truth of pretended facts, and of charges which 
numerous contemporaneous documents, recently brought to light, con- 
clusively disprove. He devotes separate chapters to the following sub- 
jects: “Cardinal Wolsey and the Monasteries,” “The Holy Maid of 
Kent,” “ The Friars Observant,” *‘ The Carthusians,” “ The Visitation of 
the Monasteries in 1535-36,” “ Parliament and the Lesser Monasteries,” 
“The Charges Against the Monks,” “Thomas Cromwell, the King’s 
Vicar-General,” “ The Chief Accusers of Monks.” The latter pages of 
the volume are occupied with an appendix containing a map of England, 
on which the boundaries of the different dioceses and counties are 
marked and the monasteries of the Carthusians and the four orders of 
Friars are distinctly located. 

A perusal of the work can scarcely fail to convince every impartial 
reader that the statement of the A“Aenaum, quoted by the author, is not 
a whit too strong. Itsays: “Seldom in the world’s history has a tyrant 
found baser instruments for his basest designs than Henry found for carry- 
ing out the visitation of the English monasteries. That there were foolish 
superstitions in some of the religious houses, that there were abuses in 
others, that some of the thousands among the inmates of the monasteries, 
great and small, were leading scandalous lives, and many more were 
living useless ones, nobody would be so silly as todeny. But that amy 
monastery in England contained half-a-dozen such wretches as the more 
prominent of the visitors who came to despoil them is almost incon- 
ceivable. It is a sickening story. The reader... . is in danger of 
disbelieving everything that these men report in his indignation at the 
audacious and manifest lying which characterizes their reports.” 

We trust that the publication of the second volume of this valuable 
and interesting work will not be long delayed. 


Essays oN Various Supysects, By His Eminence, Cardinal Wiseman, late Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. With an Explanatory and Biographical Introduction by 
the Rev. Jeremiah Murphy, Queenstown, London: Thomas Baker. 1888. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s reputation asa learned scholar, an acute critic, 
and a profound thinker, is so wide-spread and firmly established that to 
dilate upon it is needless. In theology, canon law, archeology, phi- 
lology, ethnography, and history, he was a prince among those who were 
eminent because of attainments in one or another of these studies. As 
a linguist he had few equals and no superior, except the polyglot Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti. Besides the ordinary learned languages, he was master 
not only of Hebrew and Chaldee, but also of Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
and Sanskrit. In the modern languages, besides the English, he wrote and 
spoke the French, Italian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese with fluency 
and elegance. This knowledge of languages, together with his extraor- 
dinary attainments in archeology and history, gave Cardinal Wiseman 
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a foremost place among Biblical scholars. His knowledge, also, of the 
most important branches of physical science was extensive and accurate. 

Combined with these vast attainments were a calm, judicial spirit, 
solidity of judgment, keen foresight of coming events, invincible cour- 
age, and firmness, which enabled him quietly, and with dignity, to meet 
and withstand the furious outbursts of rage apd bigotry on the part of 
English anti-Catholics which marked the commencement of his official 
career in England. And by the exercise of these qualities he so com- 
pletely conquered the violent prejudices that at first were entertained by 
non-Catholics against him that bitterness and hatred gave place to feel- 
ings of respectful deference and kindness during the latter years of his 
life. Even the London Zimes, which had poured forth upon him all 
the vials of its wrath in language of truculent bitterness, said of him in 
1863: “ He is certainly one of the men of the day; he is a man of va- 
ried and wide powers—a literary man, a linguist, an orator.’’ And 
when he died his remains were borne with almost regal pomp through 
the streets of London to their last resting place in Kensal Green. 

We have indulged in these remarks because the ‘‘ Biographical Intro- 
duction,”’ with which the volume before us opens in sketching the public 
career of Cardinal Wiseman, lucidly, though concisely, describes the 
changes in public opinion in England, and also in the legal status of 
Catholics which took place during that period. It was a period of great 
excitement, and often of unreasoning opposition on the part of non- 
Catholics, and of severe trials on the part of Catholics. 

It was a transition period in many respects. During that time the 
“ Tractarian ’’ movement was in the full vigor and fervor of its efforts to 
find some firm ground on which Anglicanism might substantiate its pre- 
tensions to Apostolicity, and to being the ancient Catholic Church of 
England. Finding their efforts in this direction futile, distinguished 
members of both the great national universities, day by day, and of the 
** Anglican Church,”’ sought and found rest for their souls in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church. Enraged by these conversions Protestant 
zealots sounded the alarm on every side. The establishment of the 
Catholic hierarchy increased both their terror and their fury. Public 
meetings were held and resolutions passed expressing the most intense 
horror of the Pope and Popery. The Sovereign was loudly called on 
to “check the insidious pretensions of Rome.’’ At the same time the 
Hampden promotion and the Gorham judgment showed, to the High- 
Churchmen, the utter disorganization of the Anglican “‘Church.”’ The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was introduced into Parliament and hurriedly 
enacted. But the storm was too violent to last, and the bill remained a 
dead letter. Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Appeal to the English People ’’ fell 
like oil tn troubled waters. His letter to Lord John Russell showed 
clearly that, before the re-establishment of the Catholic Hierarchy in 
England, the English Government had been apprised of the intention 
of the Sovereign Pontiff of the Church, and had made no objection to 
it. Reflection succeeded to unreasoning rage, and the opposition to the 
re-establishment of the Catholic Hierarchy got its death-blow when 
Punch, in a celebrated cartoon, represented Lord John Russell as ‘‘ the 
little boy who chalked ‘ No Popery’ on the wali, and then ran away.” 

The rapid growth, both in numbers and in influence, during this period 
was greatly owing, under God, to Cardinal Wiseman’s sagacious and 
energetic, yet quiet, leadership. If an anti-Catholic disputant assailed 
the doctrines of the Church, the Cardinal’s pen, like a keenly-pointed 
lance hurled by a mighty arm, pierced his sophisms through and through, 
yet in such way as not to furnish reasonable ground of offence, even 
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to his most sensitive opponents. If any one, struggling towards the 
Catholic Church, sought his counsel, his vast store of knowledge was 
laid open to shed new light on the path of the inquirer. 

The ‘‘ Essays’’ contained in the volume before us are in the Cardi- 
nal’s best style, clear and logical, and with a wealth of illustration that 
illumines the subject which he is treating. None of them are of epheme- 
ral interest. ‘They are all of permanent value, and may be read now 
with as much profit and pleasure as when they first appeared. 

The first of these ‘‘ Essays’’ is on ‘* Catholic Versions of Scripture.’’ 
It was suggested by ‘‘ A New Version of the Four Gospels,’’ with notes, 
critical and explanatory, which, it is now well known, was from the pen 
of the late Dr. Lingard. The ‘‘ Essay’’ shows, by numerous citations, 
the need (a need which still remains unsupplied) of a revision of what 
is known as the Douay or Rheimish version, though to call it by those 
names Cardinal Wiseman says is ‘‘ an abuse of terms.’’ It ‘‘has been 
altered and modified,’’ he says, ‘‘ till scarcely any verse in it remains as 
it was originally published, and, so far as simplicity of style is concerned, 
the changes are in general for the worse.’’ This is replete with profound 
critical and philological erudition, and contains many valuable sugges- 
tions respecting the method that should be adopted in making a com- 
plete and authorized revision of our English Catholic version, and the 
prefaces and notes, and indices, and titles that should accompany such 
an authorized version. 

The next ‘‘ Essay’’ is on ‘‘ The Parables of the New Testament.”’ It 
was suggested by the translation of the Four Gospels, by the late Most 
Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, which translation Cardinal Wiseman 
highly commends. This essay, and also the next two essays, which are 
respectively on the ‘* Miracles of the New Testament ’* and the * Ac- 
tions of the New Testament,’’ have, as their chief objects, first, the en- 
couragement of critical study of the Scriptures (‘‘ not merely introduc- 
tory, but deep, earnest and solid’’), and secondly, to show how lucidly 
‘the parables, miracles and actions’’ of the New Testament illustrate 
Catholic doctrine. 

Upon the deep and earnest study of the Scriptures Cardinal Wise- 
man’s remarks are so beautiful and forcible that we cannot forbear quot- 
ing a few sentences.. ‘‘We are fully convinced,’’ he says, “that the 
field belongs exclusively to Catholics, and that they alone can properly 
occupy it. After all the boasted researches of the moderns, what has 
been done? What are the commentaries of Kuinédel, Rosenmiiller, 
Campbell, or Bloomfield ? Sapless, heartless, devotionless, merely criti- 
cal and philological notes, which help one not a step to taste and relish 
the sweetness of the Divine narrative, or to learn its true lessons. ... . 
And this must be the case with all Protestant Scripture learning. The 
tender mysteries of our Saviour’s nativity and holy childhood associated 
at every moment with His Blessed Mother; His kindness towards sin- 
ners, and His familiarity with the poor; the sorrowful scenes of His 
passion, in their details, as meditated upon by Catholic Saints; all these 
it is impossible for a Protestant mind to dwell on with the intensity and 
affectionateness that a Catholic heart requires. Then what can a Prot- 
estant do with the evangelical counsels, poverty and chastity, and re- 
nouncing of all possessions; with the Apostles sent without scrip or 
staff to preach to heathens; with celibacy and virginity; with fasting 
and watching; with the forgiveness of sins and the eating of Christ’s 
body; with miracles and wonders to be wrought in the Church? Only 
the Catholic can fully and lovingly enter into the heart of God’s word, 
and feel its whole truth-and perfect reality... . . We feel, therefore, 
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deeply convinced that, if we would only take full possession of Scrip- 
ture and place it before those who love or affect to love it, in its prac- 
tical yet most moving lessons, in the Catholic spirit, we should easily 
convince our adversaries that ours is the only religion of Scripture, and 
our inheritance is its interpretation.’’ 

Following these ‘‘ Essays’’ are ‘‘ Two Letters on I. John, v. 7.’’ These 
letters discuss some points of the controversy concerning the genuine- 
ness of this disputed text, and overflow with critical, linguistic and his- 
torical information, They also contain a highly interesting inquiry into 
the origin of the first Latin version of Scripture commenly called ‘* The 
Itala.”’ ‘lo earnest Biblical students these “ letters’’ are of great value. 

The next paper, on ‘* Ancient and Modern Catholicity,’’ is at once a 
model of controversial and historical writing. It consists of statements 
of those Catholic devotional practices and doctrinal belief at the present 
day which are most strongly objected to by non-Catholics, each state- 
ment being paralleled with an account of instances of like practice or 
belief in ancient times, thrown into the form of anecdotes and narrated 
in a charming, colloquial style. 

The next paper, on ‘‘ The High Church Theory of Dogmatical Au- 
thority,”’ is as interesting and valuable to-day as when it was first written, 
containing, as it does, a thorough exposure of the fallacies and contra- 
dictiuns of theory on which Episcopalian High Churchmen and Ritual- 
ists attempt to find a basis for Church authority consistent with their 
connection with a sect which repudiates that theory in its practice and 
disclaims it in its professed ‘* Articles’’ of belief 

The next paper, on ** Christian Art,’’ is a charming dissertation on 
the subject it treats. Both in its historical aspect and as a discussion of 
the principles of true Christian Art it is both interesting and valuable. 
It contains, too, a strong plea for the exercise of pious taste in the selec- 
tion of devotional pictures and statuary, that they may be not only de- 
votional as respects their subjects, but also as regards their expression 
and execution, The majority of the prints furnished by France and 
England for the general use of Catholics the author condemns as “ pal- 
try’ and *‘tawdry,”’ and “wretched in design as in execution, devoid 
of all feeling, of all expression, of all beauty even,’’ and as calculated 
only to give the idea that religious representations stood below, rather 
than above, every other department of art."’ Thee sentences, which 
we quote, will furnish a clue to Cardinal Wiseman’s argument on this 
point. He says: Few, perhaps, can judge of the accuracy of the de- 
sign, or the delicacy of the engraving; but every one can /ee/ the ac- 
cordance between the expression, and ideas, and sentiments, which his 
heart tells him are good and holy. Instead of the vague stare of a figure, 
which, but for a pair of keys or a sword in its hand, might as well rep- 
resent Pontius Pilate ax an Apostle, one expects dignity of attitude, no- 
bleness of features, holiness of expression, majesty of action. Instead 
of the unmeaning beauty of feature (if even this) by which the best at- 
tempts at a Madonna were characterized, no one is-satisfied without an 
approach, at least, to the sweetness, the grace, the purity, and-the queenly 
grandeur that befit the Holy Mother of God.”’ 

Cardinal Wiseman also severely condemns that slavish imitation Of 
ancient Christian Art which, particularly in painting and sculpture, un- 
dertakes to reproduce defects,.and even monstrosities as well ws beduties, 
mistakenly attributing what was the -resuk. of: ignorance, rudeness, of 
unskilfulness ‘‘ to some mysterious mfluence. or deep design.” 

But we must hasten to a close, *..The éntire article, to everyone who 
is interested in the history and develapment -and the true principles of 
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Christian Art, will be delightful reading, and is replete also with valu- 
able information, 

The last article is a ‘‘ Brief Account of the Council Held at Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 1166,"’ with remarks upon the newly-discovered testimony 
of St. Amphilocius, Bishop of Iconium, in the fourth century, in favor 
of the Real Presence in the Blessed Eucharist. Following this is an 
article on ‘‘ Pope Boniface VIIL,’’ reviewing Sismondi’s //istory of the 
Italian Republics, The \ast article is on ‘‘ Early Italian Academics,’’ 
with particular reference to what the Church has done in promoting the 
pursuit of physical science, 


Lire AND Times oF THE Most Rev, JoHN CARROLL, Bishop AND First ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BaLTimore; Embracing the History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, 1763-1815. With Portraits, Views, and Fac-similes. By John 
Gilmary Shea. New York: John G. Shea. 1888, 


This volume is a worthy sequel to that which prec eded it, yet in one 
respect it presents a marked contrast to it. The preceding volume is 
an almost continuous narrative of the struggles of devoted heroic mis- 
sionaries to plant the cross throughout every region of our vast country, 
then occupied, except at a few points, by tribes of savages, whose wars 
with each other and with the white colonists inflamed their passions, and, 
even more than their ignorance, their heathen superstitions and their 
barbarous customs, rendered them averse to receiving instruction from the 
Catholic missionaries, and placing themselves under the easy and peace- 
ful yoke of Christ. Their natural barbarity, their thirst for blood, their 
jealousy and fear and hatred of the white intruders upon their lands 
were all fomented and intensified by the constant encroachments upon 
their territories of the white settlers, and the deceit and fraud and 
treachery practised upon them. The Catholic missionaries were held 
responsible for all this by the aborigines, though they endeavored to 
protect them. On the other hand, they frequently incurred in this way 
the jealousy and hatred of the white settlers. In addition to all this, 
the nations which sent forth colonists to this country were almost con- 
stantly at war with each other, and always jealous. And nowhere did 
this jealousy produce more disastrous effeets to the progress of religion 
than on this continent, Not only the colonists from different European 
countries felt, to its fullest extent, the evil influence resulting from this 
state of things, but that influence was infused far and wide into the 
Indian tribes of our continent. 

The missionaries were made to bear the brunt of all this. They were 
a target for hostile shafts on all sides. Their mission establishments 
were broken up, their churches were plundered and burned, they them- 
selves were banished, tortured and put to death. A hundred of them 
died by savage hands, and many, too, of the hardships and maltreatment 
inflicted on them by Protestant fanatics or by jealous, greedy, worldly 
French.and Spanish civil and military officers. Thus, at the period 
when the: first volume of the series ends,.in which Mr, Shea has under- 
taken to give.the history of.the Church in the United States, spiritual 
“ darkness, as of night, was-settling on the land.”’ 

“Bat it was the. darknéss: that precedes the dawn,’’ and the volume 
before us is.a narrative of the coming and progress of that dawn. Nothing 
to mere human foresight could be less promising throughout the whole 
extent of country new comprised within the ddémiain of the United 
States than the condition of Catholicity in 1763, the commencement of 
the period ever which this volume extends. England had then. become 
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the undisputed mistress of all the territory east of the Mississippi. Can- 
ada, whence had proceeded so many heroic soldiers of the Cross, was 
humbled in the dust ; her great misionary organization had been broken 
up. The Catholics in Florida saw no hope but in emigration. Eng- 
land had both the will and the power, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi River, to deprive Catholics of churches, of clergy, and even 
of personal property. Except in Pennsylvania, severe penal laws existed 
against Catholics, and even in Pennsylvania they were regarded with 
suspicion. As respects their number and that of their clergymen, as 
late as 1785, Archbishop Carroll, in his statement sent to Rome, soon 
after the reception of his appointment as Prefect Apostolic over the 
Church in the United States, gives the number of Catholics in Maryland 
as about 15,800, of whom 3000 were children under twelve years of age, 
and about 3000 negro slaves. In Pennsylvania there were about 7000 
Catholics. In New York there were “at least 1500.’’ In Virginia 
there were about 200 Catholics visited by a priest four or five times a 
year, and many others scattered and deprived of all spiritual ministra- 
tions. In Maryland there were nineteen priests, and five in Pennsyl- 
vania, of whom two were more than seventy years old. As to the *‘ ter- 
ritory,’’ he says, ‘* bordering on the river called Mississippi, and in all 
that region which, following that river, extends to the limits of Carolina, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania,” he hears that ‘‘ there are many Catholics, 
formerly Canadians, who speak French, and are destitute of priests.”’ 
Discipline, too, was at a low ebb among the priests, owing to the ad- 
sence of any ecclesiastical superior among them until 1785. The secu- 
lar priests, too, were generally jealous of those who had been members 
of the suppressed Society of Jesus, and some of them were anything but 
exemplary in their lives and morals. 

As regards the laity, Archbishop Carroll says, in the statement above 
referred to, that, ‘‘ owing to unavoidable intercourse with non-Catholics, 
and the examples thence derived,’’ there was more free intercourse be- 
tween young people than is compatible with chastity of mind and body ; 
too great fondness for dances and similar amusements ; an incrodible 
eagerness, especially in girls, for reading love stories which are brought 
over in great quantities from Europe ; a general lack of care in instruct- 
ing the children, “ and, consequently, many of them are very dull in 
faith and depraved in morals.”’ 

How gradually, and despite most formidable difficulties, this deplor- 
able condition of the Church in this country was improved, is told in 
the volume before us. It “ embraces the History of the Church in the 
United States, in the original diocese of Baltimore, and in that of Louis- 
iana and the Floridas, from 1763 to 1815.’’ It brings to light much that 
has never yet been made known, respecting the efforts, at an early date, of 
Bishop Challoner, Vicar Apostolic of London, to be relieved of his re- 
sponsibility for that portion of his flock which was within the territory 
of the thirteen colonies, and to obtain for it the appointment of a Vicar 
Apostolic ; respecting the difficulties that arose, and the subsequent 
project of extending the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Quebec to Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, after the conquest of Canada bad brought. all 
North America, east of the Mississippi, under the sway-of Great Britain. 
Another subject, upon which much new and valvable informiation: is 
given, is the part taken by Catholics against Great, Britain during 
the Revolution, particularly by the Catholics northwest, of the Ohio 
river. Still another subject, respecting which very littlé has heretofore 
been known, and which is very fully treated in this volume, is that. of 
the organization of the clergy, and the steps taken to obtaim am ecelesi- 
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astical superior, who should reside in this country. Both of these move- 
ments, and particularly the latter, were attended with great difficulties, 
chiefly owing to the avoiding of anything that might intensify the jeal- 
ousy and fear of ecclesiastical authority entertained generally at that 
time by the people of the United States. To these difficulties still another 
was added by an intrigue to place this country under a bishop who 
should reside in France. These subjects are lucidly treated, and much 
new information is given upon them, obtained through searches of the 
Maryland records, and extracts obtained from the archives of France 
and Spain. The Quebec archives, the registers of Detroit, Vincennes, 
Fort Chartres, and Kaskarkia, and documents obtained from the late 
Father Freitag, C. SS. R., have been carefully examined, and throw 
much light upon the valuable services rendered by the Catholics north- 
west of the Ohio, in the struggle against Great Britain, and also upon 
the labors of Catholic priests during that period. In addition to these 
sources of information, the correspondence and papers of Archbishop 
Carroll, and documents and notes from many different sources, hitherto 
unknown, or unexamined and inaccessible, have been placed at the 
author’s disposal. 

Dr. Shea’s well-known character as an untiring searcher of the origi- 
nal sources of history and a careful and discriminating collater of facts 
thus obtained, is asufficient guarantee of the faithful use he has made of 
the information thus obtained. The history of the Church during the 
period embraced in the volume, is traced in each region of the country 
in which the Church was then planted, the condition of religion, the 
various difficulties that existed to its progress, the labors, the mistakes 
and the successes of the missionary priests, are lucidly described. 

he general title of the volume—‘‘ Life and Times of the Most Rev. 
John Carroll,’’—is well chosen. For, during the period it treats, he 
stands forth as the central figure, the guiding and controlling mind of 
the Church in this country. It was chiefly through his prudence, and 
tact, and moderation conjoined with resolute firmness, his influence 
with the leading men in the formation of our civil government, the con- 
fidence and high respect they entertained for him, the commanding 
position he held in public estimation, that, under the overruling Provi- 
dence of God, bitter prejudices against the Catholic religion were mol- 
lified, that jealousies against the exercise of ecclesiastical authority were 
allaved, and the way opened to the appointment of an American Catho- 
lic Bishop for the Church in the United States. Under his prudent and 
firm rule insubordination was checked, ecclesiastical order and disci- 
pline gradualiy introduced, several of our oldest and most renowned 
Catholic educational institutions founded, the number of clergy increased, 
new missions established, new churches erected, so that, in 1808, seven 
years before his death, the Church in the United States had so increased 
and . prospered that. it contained, as. nearly as. can be estimated, about 
eighty churehes and seventy priésts, and: Pope Pius VII. elevated Bishop 
Carroll to the office. and dignity-of Archbishop, divided his original 
see, and constituted four suffragan sees, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Bardstown. © The histary Of .these sees, as well.as of the. archi- 
episcopal see of Baltimore, and ‘also’ of the episcopal see of Louisiana 
and the Floridas (of whieh. Archbishop Carroll was thé administrator) Is 
traced up to the year 1815, when, full of yeafs and successful. labors, 
the venerable Prélaté- died. 

The diligente, the laborious.reseurce, the careful collating and veri- 
fying of facts, by Dr.’ Shea, are “evident throughout the volume. © It 
throws light.in many instances-upon many. subjects in out history as a 
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people, that were imperfectly known and some of which were greatly mis- 
understood. ‘The style of the author well befits his subject. It is that 
of calm, dispassionate statement and narrative. There is no resort to 
rhetoric, no extenuation or exaggeration. ‘The facts presented are left 
to speak for themselves. 

The value of the work is enhanced by about one hundred illustra- 
tions, consisting of fac-similes of signatures and portraits of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and priests, and other distinguished persons mentioned in 
the volume, of fac-similes of ancient important ecclesiastical or histori- 
cal documents, representations of churches, chapels and other ecclesias- 
tical buildings, ete. 


History OF THE CHURCH, from its First Establishment to Our Own Times. De- 
signed for the Use of Ecclesiastical Seminaries and Colleges. By A’ev. F. A. 
Birkhaeuser, formerly Professor of Church History, etc. Fr. Pustet & Co 

Some years ago, it was found necessary to translate from the German 
the work of Dr. Brueck in order to supply our ecclesiasti al students 
with a text-book in Church history more suitable than Wouters or 
Palma, which had been, we believe, generally in use in this country. The 
change was undoubtedly an improvement. Teaching Church history 
in the vernacular, even where the students are sufficiently familiar with 
the Latin idiom readily to understand and answer in it, has its advan- 
tages. The didactic and argumentative style of the Latin authors, no 
matter though it bears the traces of Ciceronian elegance (as in the case 
of Palma), is a labor which diminishes the dramatic interest elicited by 
historic fact. The study of history, like that of every other science, 
becomes more fruitful in proportion as it is easily grasped and assimilated 
by the aid of the imagination, It is the tendency, not to be under- 
valued, of modern pedagogics that it knows how to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of learning formerly considered as dry and hard. Accordingly, 
it was getting in line with recent requirements, and much to be appre- 
ciated, when a Church History, reliable in its statements of facts and 
comprehensive enough to be of practical use in the course of studies at 
our seminaries and colleges, was offered to us in an English dress. 

Stull, whatever excellences Brueck possesses, after satisfying our imme- 
diate needs, one felt that a better thing might yet be done to suit our 
own circumstances. Few writers are wholly free from national bias. 
This is perhaps most true of historical writers. Let any one compare 
Darras and Alzog, and the fact becomes at once apparent. Not that we 
would say of Professor Brueck that he unduly emphasizes the influence of 
German thought or action in the general history of the Church. He is 
too honest for that. But his mind and his feelings, and accordingly his 
judgments of facts, as well as his manner of expressing them, have, and 
must have, a tone to which one not of his own constitution of mind 
has to get accustomed. Besides his facts, we have to get by heart the 
author’s feelings, his manner of viewing things, and some knowledge of 
his own which he does not express, which to some need no expression 
because their minds have grown up under similar circumstances as his 
own, but which others cannot anticipate. This were not altogether an 
evil if it were not an inconvenience to our students. It is an incon- 
venience which attaches to every translation. One cannot argue thence 
that translations of foreign works are to be discouraged, Not at all. The 
originality and sound thought of other nations are useful to us since 
they contribute to our knowledge, so long as the translation makes it 
possible for us to understand the aim of the writer. But that is, on the 
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whole, the limit of their utility. The books which are to aid‘us in dis- 
ciplining our minds have a wholly different purpose from those which 
merely enlarge our circle of knowledge, or throw fresh light upon the 
subjects with which we may be already familiar. There are some excep- 
tions to this rule, such as the exact sciences. History, in the manner in 
which we use it, is not one of them. 

For this reason, it is desirable that our text-books be written expressly 
for ourselves, by the teachers who, having studied the mental constitu- 
tion of our youth, may fitly direct them how to strengthen and edu- 
cate it. Professor Brueck’s book is all that can be desired for those 
for whom it was written ; ‘‘ brief and succinct,’’ “ clear and orderly.”’ 
Yet we doubt whether, for example, the division of exterior and in- 
terior conditions of history, however admirable in itself, would com- 
mend itself to our students as much as it may do to the disposition of 
the advanced German academic student. We venture to say that, prac- 
tically speaking, and having a main regard to the real needs in our 
seminaries and colleges, Birkhaeuser’s History is a decided improvement 
on its highly appreciated predecessor. Besides being the result of act- 
ual teaching to candidates of the American priesthood, it has the merit 
of being somewhat less critical in its form, and therefore more readable, 
although the style might, for the sake of clearness, be here and there 
improved, The author’s aim was: ‘‘ To sketch events in a few words, 
to give, in as clear and connected a manner as possible, a plain but care- 
fully-drawn outline of ecclesiastical history.’’ (Pref., vi.) This he has 
done, and accordingly there is a satisfaction in looking over the book. 
Its outline is perfectly clear. The fact that there is only one volume, 
though a solid octavo, adds to its advantage. 

There is one thing we take exception to. The author says, in his 
Preface, that he ‘* thought it best not to clog the work with copious ref- 
erences, . . . . which, although interesting to the scholar, would make 
a text-book too prolix for the ordinary student.’’ A most desirable cau- 
tion. But we do not think that it excuses him from indicating the exact 
sources whenever he does profess to give citations from the writers whom 
he mentions. If, for instance, we are told what Gerson says, in quota- 
tion marks, it would certainly be more satisfactory to every student to 
know where he says it. Nor would it militate against the canon which 
the author proposes to himself, to indicate such source in the margin. 
One of the objects of such a text-book must be to stimulate, at least 
indirectly, the student to further research, which is helped by this sort 
of references, even if it were not sometimes necessary to obtain the con- 
text in order to weigh the full importance of such testimony as is quoted. 
We would also suggest that when it is deemed necessary, for the sake of 
elucidation, to give notes at the bottom of the page, the latter should 
embody the most exact and latest researches and no more. ‘Thus, in the 
note on page 451, explaining the term Universities, the clause ‘‘ accord 
ing to others,’’ etc., might have been omitted, since Denifle has con- 
clusively shown that the word was never, during the Middle Ages, used 
in the sense claimed for it here. (Vid. Die Universitaeten des Mittel- 
alters. H. Denifle. Vol. i., p. 32.) In other places, such as on page 
519, it was as easy to say, “ George Bancroft, vol i., cap. i1.’’ (which, we 
think, holds good for all the editions), as simply to put, ‘‘ Bancroft.”’ 
For a similar reason, it were better to repeat the surname of Rev. Don- 
ald Macleod with each note cited from him. For, as there are two 
Bancrofts, both historians of pretension, and also two Rev. Macleods, 
both American writers on religious subjects, it would prevent confusion 
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in the mind of the student, even though the more experienced reader 
will readily discern which author is meant. 

However, these are minor points and may be easily corrected, only, 
of course, by the author himself, for the quotations, referred to general 
sources, are quite frequent throughout the work. But the book other- 
wise can hardly fail to commend itself td those professors of ecclesias- 
tical history who not only teach, but are also interested that the students 
may actually reap the greatest amount of fruit from their teaching. With 
us the lecture system is hardly effective. The student must rather be 
drilled in the simple and thorough fashion which exacts frequent recita- 
tion. Under such circumstances, and considering the abstract character 
of many other branches to which especially our ecclesiastical students 
are obliged to devote their time, a very simple and comprehensive text- 
book, if but exact in its statements, is a great help. 


THe Hoty See AND THE WANDERING OF THE NATIONS. From St. Leo I, to St. 
Gregory l. By Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. London; Burns & Oates. New 
York: Catholic Publication Society Co, 1888, 

It is now many years since Mr. Allies, a distinguished convert from 
Anglicanism, published his capital little work on the See of St. Peter. 
Though the book has ever been regarded as one of the best we have in 
English on the subject, yet it has been felt by many, and by none more 
keenly than its author, that a more ample and detailed treatment was 
desirable of the relations of the Papacy to the Church and the world. 
He determined, therefore, to make the theme his life-study, and, as the 
result of his investigations, Catholic literature is being enriched with a 
series of volumes which are likely to take a prominent and hold a per- 
manent place. The volume now under consideration is the sixth of the 
series, the general title of his work being, ‘‘ The Formation of Christen- 
dom.’’ Each particular part of the general subject which he treats has 
a special title, indicating the period and matter covered by the volume. 

For the material which he uses he has had recourse to the original 
sources wherever this was possible, and to works of the highest authority 
that are generally accessible. to English readers, So anxious was he, 
indeed, to give a fitting character to his work, that he made a special 
study of the letters of the Popes as sources of history, in which, as such, 
Cardinal Mai has left recorded his judgment to the effect that ‘‘ in mat- 
ter of fact, the whole administration of the Church is learnt.’’ From 
this declaration Mr. Allies naturally draws ‘‘the inference that of all 
sources for the truths of history none are so precious, instructive, and 
authoritative as these authentic letters, contemporaneous with the persons 
to whom they are addressed. After referring to the first of these which 
has been preserved to us, that of Pope St. Clement, the contemporary of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, directed to the Church of Corinth for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing a schism which had there broken out, our author 
proceeds to speak as follows, both of such documents that have been 
lost and of the inestimable value of those that have escaped the ravages 
of time. 

“«If,”’ he says, ‘‘ the decisions of the succeeding Popes, in the inter- 
val of nearly two hundred and fifty years between this letter of St. 
Clement, about the year gs, and the great letter of St. Julius to the 
Eusebianizing bishops at Antioch, in 342, had been preserved entire, 
the constitution of the Church in that interval would have shone before 
us in clear light. In fact, we only possess a few fragments of some of 
these decisions, for there was a great destruction of such documents in 
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the persecution which occupied the first decade of the fourt’: century. 
But from the time of Pope Siricius, in the time of the great Theodo- 
sius, a continuous though not a perfect series of these letters stretches 
through the succeeding ages. There is no other such series of docu- 
ments existing in the world. They throw light upon all matters and 
persons of which they treat. This is a light proceeding from one who 
lives in the midst of what he describes, who is at the centre of the 
greatest system of doctrine and discipline, and legislation founded upon 
both, which the world has ever seen. One, also, who speaks not only 
with a great knowledge, but with an unequalled authority, which, in 
every case, is like that of no one else, but can even be supreme, when it 
is directed with such a purpose to the whole Church. Every Pope can 
speak as St. Clement, the first of this series, speaks, claiming obedience 
to his words, as ‘ words spoken by God through us.’’”’ 

Of these letters of the Popes Mr. Allies makes large use, even larger 
use in the present volume than in its predecessors, In this instalment 
of his work he covers the period of a century and a half from the close 
of the pontificate of Leo the Great to the end of that of Gregory the 
Great, the grand pontificate ‘‘ which crowns the whole patristic period 
and sums up its discipline.”’ 

The displacement of the Roman Empire by the various hordes of bar- 
barian invaders from the North and East has suggested to our author 
the title of his present work, *‘ The Holy See and the Wandering of the 
Nations,’’ and it is part of his purpose to show how the Papacy formed a 
new order of things out of the ruins of the former and the raw material 
of the latter. “ Rome’s ending seemed the ending of a world,”’ but 
‘‘ the God who sits above the waterspouts remains unshaken.’’ 

How the change came about is graphically told; but more important 
is the demonstration of ‘‘the Church’s internal constitution and of 
changes in the external world of action outside and independent of the 
Church, which combined in one result the exhibition to all and the public 
acknowledgment by the Church of the Primacy given by our Lord to St. 
Peter, and continued to his successors in the See of Rome.’’ Prevented 
by want of space from dwelling in his preceding volume with due force 
upon some circumstances of St. Leo’s life, which were such as to make 
his time an era, he begins this one with a further development of the 
subject. As he had formerlyshown that there is “no greater won- 
der in human history than the creation of a hierarchy out of the prin- 
ciple of headship and subordination contained in our Lord’s charge 
to Peter,’’ so he comes now to the demonstration of a second won- 
der of the same general character, namely, the creation, out of 
the ruins of the Roman Empire and the heretical and heathen 
kingdoms that supplanted it, ‘‘of a body of States whose centre of 
union and belief was the See of Peter.’’ In the creation of Chris- 
tendom proper in this way is seen the wonder “that the northern 
tribes, impinging on the empire, and settling on its various provinces 
like vultures, became the matter into which the Holy See, guiding and 
unifying the episcopate, maintaining the original principle of celibacy, 
and planting it in the institute of the religious life through various 
countries depopulated or barbarous, infused into the whole mass one 
spirit, so that Arians became Catholics, Teuton raiders issued into 
Christian kings, savage tribes thrown upon captive provincials coalesced 
into nations, while all were raised together into, not a restored empire 
of Augustus, but an empire holy as well as Roman, whose chief was the 
Church's defender (advocatus ecclesia), whose creator was the Roman 
Peter.”’ 
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In giving an account of this development, Mr. Allies narrates the his- 
tory of the Christian world during the time when it was taking place ; 
and in closing his volume he sums up the characteristics of the times in 
which St. Gregory the Great exercised the pontifical authority, and 
points out the opposing forces which unite to sustain the Apostolic See. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Edmond Stopfer, D.D., Professor in the 
Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris. Translated by Annie Harwood Holm- 
den. Third edition, with Map and Plans. New York: A.C, Armstrong & Son. 


This work isa collection of archeological observations upon the condi- 
tion, social, religious, and political, of the Jews in the time of Christ, their 
occupations, habits and ideas. It is evidently the result of much labor, 
and as such it is interesting to readers who wish to make themselves 
minutely acquainted with the surroundings of our Blessed Redeemer 
during his sojourn upon earth, and the different classes of people in 
Palestine with whom he came in contact in his public ministry, The 
information it contains contributes, too, to a better understanding of the 
circumstances which were favorable, and also those which were unfavor- 
able, to the reception of His Gospel. 

The geography of Palestine and of the adjacent regions is carefully 
and minutely sketched, as is also the political history of the Jews from 
the time of Herod the Great to the siege and destruction of Jerusalem. 
The Sanhedrim, its origin, membership, officers, and functions, and of 
the administration of justice, the population, home-life, dwellings, cloth- 
ing, schools, literature, and public life of the Jews are carefully de- 
scribed in the first part of the book. 

The second part of the book is occupied with the religious life of 
the Jews. Separate chapters are given to accounts of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees under the Maccabees and under Herod the Great, and their 
attitude towards Christianity in its commencement ; to the Synagogue, 
the Sabbath, the Bible of the Jews, their purifications, fasts, almsgiving, 
prayers, feasts ; to the Essenes, to the Temple and its courts, their con- 
struction, dimensions and services; to the principal dates in the Life of 
Jesus, and to Jesus and the preaching of His Gospel. 

The conclusion arrived at by the author is, that the facts presented 
under these different heads constitute an invincible array of proof of the 
historical accuracy and truth of the Gospel. Yet, just at this point the 
author halts and utterly breaks down. Though in his preface he tells 
his readers that “ Jesus Christ was not the product of His environment ; 
His appearance was a miracle; He came from God” ; yet in the final 
chapter of his book he flatly contradicts this declaration. He says that 
“ Jesus gave to the religious movement then in process the impulse it 
needed.’’ ‘‘ He owed much to the Pharisees ; He adopted their doctrine 
of Providence and of the resurrection of the body.’ ‘* He borrowed 
from the Essenes."’ “He did not rise all at once to the apprehension 
of the Messianic idea.’’ Nor did He ‘** know perfectly from the begin- 
ning of His ministry what He was, nor what He was to do in the 
world.”’ 

_ The materials which the author has gathered are useful to those who 
know how to rightly use them, but the use he has made of them is per- 
nicious. 
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